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ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND THE CENTURY. 


Tue close of the Century, the demise of the Queen, and the conse- 
quent opening of a New Era, combine to make the present moment 
a fitting one to ask the English people what they really think, deep 
down in their hearts, about Ireland and the Irish question. They are, 
I am aware, full of South Africa at the present time. And no 
wonder. For there—6,000 miles away—a great problem awaits 
solution, and I am not sure that lessons cannot be drawn from the 
government of Ireland that may help our statesmen, at once to 
avoid wrong-doing, and to do the right under the Southern Cross! Be 
this as it may, I am profoundly convinced that, before the new 
century gets fairly under weigh, before great decisions are taken 
that may vitally affect the future of both England and Ireland, 
there ought to be serious stocktaking ; the people of England ought 
to face Napper Tandy’s historic question, “‘ And where does Ireland 
stand ? ” 

“ Why is the King never the richer for Ireland?” was a question 
propounded centuries ago by a Parliament, or Convention, sitting at 
Kilkenny. The question is still waiting an answer. To-day, with 
all our progress, with wealth untold, with power unrivalled, and with, 
I am persuaded, the best will in the world, England has wholly 
failed to find the way to the heart of Ireland. We have destroyed 
the Parliament of the country. We have established the Legislative 
Union. We have redressed grievances and righted much that was 
wrong—(I shall have something to say as to our methods) —but still 
almost five-sixths of the representatives of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament are fiercely hostile to England and to English interests 
throughout the world. They tell us that we “stole their Parlia- 
ment,” that we “won their country by conquest,” that we “hold it 
by force and by fraud, not by love, affection, or loyalty.” In short, 
one hundred years after the Union the allegiance of the great mass 
of the Irish people is still an UNwitiinc ALieciance. We may 
blame and denounce the Irish members. But there they are—the 
representatives of the Irish people, and we can neither end nor mend 
them. Is there anything to be gained by denying or glozing over 
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this fact? Absolutely nothing! There is everything to be gained 
by resolutely facing it. The great majority of the English people 
are rich, prosperous, contented, and, let me add, self-complacent to a 
degree. ‘They mean well by everybody, and are apt to take it for 
granted that everywhere all is well because all is well with them- 
selves. I know this is their frame of mind as regards Ireland. 
They have done much, they think, to right Irish wrongs during 
these thirty odd years since the scales fell from their eyes. They 
hear of increasing railway returns, of large deposits in Joint Stock 
and Savings Banks, of the prosperity of the linen trade, and of the 
manufacture of porter and whisky. And they hug to their souls the 
delusion that at last things are getting on to right lines. I am not 
Irish born, but all my interests are in Ireland. I know as well as 
any human being can know the faults and the failings of the Irish 
people—the sins, if you will, the crimes of their leaders, and the 
perversity of many of their actions. But I also know that the effects 
of serfdom do not disappear in a generation. The memories of bitter 
wrongs, and of long, long years of infamous government, are not razed 
from the brain of an emotional people in the course of even a 
century. And here, at the opening of a New Era, I ask thoughtful 
Englishmen everywhere to look at this Irish problem honestly and 
courageously. It will pay them well to do so. And in order that 
they may start fairly, let us recount the main political facts of the 
century. Let us honestly try to place ourselves in the positicn of 
Irish born men and women—of men and women who dearly love 
their own country and who are passionately attached to their own 
faith. And let us see how the ledger account between England and 
Ireland really stands. 

I start with the Anoxirion or THE IxisH Partiament. It is not 
my purpose, in this article, to argue the question of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. For weal or for woe that 
question, for our day at least, is settled ; and I have taken my share, 
as an Irish Member of Parliament, in defending the settlement of 
1800. But surely two things in connection with it are manifest and 
clear beyond dispute. First, we carried the Union by unblushing 
bribery and corruption; and it was not to be expected that Irish 
Nationalists should be in haste to condone such a transaction, or to 
acquiesce willingly in the new arrangement. For my own part, I 
never pass the Bank of Ireland without trying to imagine what my 
feelings would be were I an Irish Nationalist. One has only to 
imagine what the capital of Ireland was previous to 1800—its great 
houses occupied by the nobility and gentry of the country, its Liberties 
filled with hand-loom weavers and makers of poplin—and think of what 
it is to-day—one of the finest, yet one of the saddest, cities in Europe 
—with its Parliament silent, its great houses turned into Govern- 
ment Offices, hotels, convents, and hospitals ; its liberties into shocking 
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slums, where drink, disease, and dirt run riot. We have only to look 
honestly at this side of things to understand the feeling which exists. 
And second, the acquiescence in, and consent of, Irishmen to the Union 
could only be expected on proof of England’s desire and determina- 
tion to do right. It is precisely at this point, however, that we have 
altogether failed. (Please observe the ‘“ We.”) I write, not from the 
Nationalist standpoint, but from that of a convinced Unionist—the 
standpoint of one who sees to-day what, perhaps, he failed to see fully 
in the great struggle against Home Rule, viz., that with the English 
garrison in Ireland the Union, to a large extent, means RENT AND 
THE Ricut to Oppress; but who, nevertheless, is still a Unionist. 
I shall have more to say upon this point later on. Meanwhile, how did 
we begin work? We began the century with the great mass of the 
people outside the constitution; not because of franchise laws or 
anything of that kind. No. This disability the Irish would have 
shared in common with the masses of the English and Scottish people. 
The Irish people, high and low, rich and poor, were debarred from the 
rights of citizenship because of Reticious Beier. This was bad 
enough ; but there are many in Ireland to-day who would still have it 
so, who look upon Emancipation as the fundamental mistake of English 
rule in Ireland. There can be no doubt, however, that those who carried 
the Union through promised Emancrpation—if not concurrently with 
the passing of the Great Statute, at least immediately after the event. 
England commenced her direct government of Ireland in 1800 by 
shamefully breaking her plighted word in this respect. The King or 
anybody else may be blamed. The fact is certain. And it was not 
until the Duke of Wellington announced that the nation had practi- 
cally to choose between Roman Catholic emancipation and civil war 
that this concession to justice was made. The Clare Election of 1829— 
nearly thirty years after the consummation of the Union—forced the 
hand of the Government, and Roman Catholics were allowed to take 
their seats in the Parliament of the United Kingdom. It is an ugly 
retrospect for any lover of right and of justice; and a little thought 
given to it will help to explain the passionate feelings of Irishmen in 
regard to English government in Ireland. Matters need not be 
minced. What England is proved to have done was (a) to bring 
about, by shady means, the destruction of the Irish Parliament, and 
(>) to violate the solemn promise or undertaking by which the trans- 
action was, in a measure, to be atoned for. 

I come now to a line of conduct almost as bad—I mean the action 
of England in what is now known as “ Tue Tire War.” In the 
thirties Ireland was more intensely Roman Catholic than now. 
Ireland was much poorer then than she is to-day. Notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the Church of a small minority of the people, and 
these, to a large extent, the rich and the well-to-do, was estab- 
lished by law, and endowed, to a large extent, out of the poverty 
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of the poor. It is not necessary here to discuss the wisdom or 
otherwise of the State maintaining a State Church. Much can be 
said for, as well as against, the doctrine. But if ever a country 
existed where no such arrangement should have been sanctioned, 
Ireland was that country. To maintain a Protestant Church in a 
Roman Catholic country steeped to the lips in all but hopeless 
poverty ; to collect the tithe for the maintenance of that Church by 
the aid of police and soldiers; and to refuse either to deal with the 
Church or to provide a better method of tithe collection, until the 
‘soil of whole districts was reddened with blood, until secret societies 
resulting in murder and outrage had spread over the land, was a 
burlesque upon statesmanship and an outrage upon common sense. 
And yet this was exactly the conduct of England. The law, we are 
‘told, had to be enforced. And the parson had at his disposal all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men to secure him his “ tenth” of 
the produce of the harvest-field! And, as I have said, the soil was 
reddened with blood. Riots, involving the intervention of the armed 
forces of the Crown, were of daily occurrence. Secret societies grew 
and multiplied. And when, by the aid of lawlessness and disorder, 
a state of things had been brought about which proved to be abso- 
futely intolerable, Parliament intervened, and an arrangement was 
made which left the Great Evil intact, but which avoided open con- 
fiict between the people and the forces of the Crown. It was then the 
people of Ireland really learned the lesson which has run all through 
the century, that England would remedy no wrong, no matter how 
flagrant, until forced by lawlessness and disorder to do so. It 
was a fatal lesson to teach a people, but, I repeat, it has been the 
lesson taught in Ireland all through the century. 

I now come to another “ wrong,” of which less has been heard— 
which was, in a sense, quite unavoidable—but which has had a 
tremendous effect upon the country—I mean Tue Apoprion 
ov Free Trapr as the commercial policy of the United Kingdom. 
It is not necessary here to state or to argue the abstract doctrine of 
Free Trade. I am myself a strong Free Trader. I believe Free 
Trade has helped more than anything else to make England what 
England is to-day, and, unless under the pressure of extreme necessity, 
I should not like to see the fundamental doctrine of Cobden’s policy 
tampered with. But the difference between England and Ireland 
was strongly marked and very great. The one was a huge industrial 
centre, the other was purely agricultural. England then, and up to 
quite a recent date, was the workshop of the world. This fact 
meant little or nothing to Ireland. And what benefited—what, in 
fact, to a great extent, made England, half ruined and altogether 
unmade Ireland. No one professes to believe that Free Trade 
benefited agricultural England to the same extent as it benefited 
industrial England ; and if England had been wholly agricultural, as 
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was the case with Ireland, the adoption of Free Trade might have 
been delayed, perhaps indefinitely. But, as a matter of fact, Ireland’s 
great market for cereals was, to a large extent, destroyed by the 
competition induced and invited by the new policy. I am not here 
arguing against Free Trade ; I am stating a fact. And if I am told 
that Ireland reaped advantages by duties being taken off food stuffs 
of various kinds, my answer is that, although the fiscal policy of Mr. 
Gladstone meant much to the English artisan, it meant less to the 
Trish peasant, seeing that he hardly consumed the articles that were 
freed. No honest student of Irish history can fail to see that Free 
Trade crippled, temporarily at least, and to a most serious extent, the 
great and only industry which Ireland possessed at the time. But 
England took no notice. Ireland was the poor relation in the family— 
useful in some ways—but to be kept out of sight as much as possible. 

Then we get to the Faminr Pertop—a ghastly time in Irish history. 
I was a child in 1847—but I well remember the echo of the cry of 
the hungry in Ireland reaching Scotland, and I have conversed with 
many who went through the whole of that trying time. There are 
those—their whole mind poisoned with hatred and all uncharitable- 
ness—who blame England for that dire calamity. Thisis sheer and 
mischievous nonsense. I am not quite certain that England did all 
that ought to have been done when the extent of the calamity was 
recognised. And whilst repudiating the contention that this 
stupendous catastrophe could either have been foreseen or fully 
provided against, I go on to what I consider one of the harshest and 
most cruel things ever done in Ireland, or, for that matter, in any 
other country. Within a few years of each other Ireland had to 
stagger on under two blows that were of appalling force. She had to 
face the awful ruin caused by the famine ; she had to meet the compe- 
tition caused by Free Trade. What was the action of England at 
this period ? Against the protest of the Irish Representatives of 
every class fresh taxation, which now amounts to something like 
£2,000,000 sterling per annum, was imposed upon Ireland in the 
shape of Income Tax and an increased duty on spirits. I have always 
considered this one of the worst and most heartless acts of the 
English in Ireland. And I have never discussed it in this generation 
with any Englishman who did not readily and at once agree. 

And what has grown out of this transaction? A keen sense of 
financial wrong, and the belief that an undue burden was unfairly 
imposed upon Ireland. This is not the place to discuss the financial 
relations between Great Britain and Ireland. But the bare facts will 
stand narration. A Royal Commission, appointed by Mr. Gladstone, 
in connection with his Home Rule settlement, came to the conclusion 
that, taking her taxable capacity into account—i.e. her ability to pay 
—Ireland has been, and is now, unduly taxed. Mr. Childers pre- 
sided over the Commission. Mr. Childers was an Englishman. He 
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had held the high office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
signed a Report to the effect here set forth. I know, of course, what 
has since taken place. The finding of the Commission has been 
challenged. Its composition has been assailed. Its bond fides have 
been questioned. But Englishmen will do well to realise where 
they actually stand in this matter. The issue on this point has been 
tried out between England and Ireland. It has been tried in a 
competent court set up and appointed by England. The verdict has 
been delivered, and it has gone against England and in favour of 
Ireland. I do not say that the predominant partner has no right of 
appeal. Far from it. But I am not the least influenced or im- 
pressed by her plea of “ Not guilty.” I say the verdict has gone 
against her. And, until an appeal is taken, and the case is reheard, 
until England puts herself right and proves Mr. Childers and his 
colleagues to have been wrong, Ireland has a right to assert that she 
suffers under a Financiat Grievance of the most formidable character. 
But England is the predominant partner—she is the stronger of the 
two nations—and she simply says, “ Not guilty,” and waves the 
matter aside. It is well that all disputed accounts cannot be settled 
in the same way and after the same fashion. 

I come now to the history of the Intsx Lanp Question—the 
blackest fact in the whole relations between the two countries. It is 
not necessary, in dealing with this issue, to go behind the Act of 
Union. The Tudor, the Cromwellian, and the Williamite confisca- 
tions are all great historic landmarks. They were, in fact, inevitable. 
Given two islands—the one adjacent to the other, the one small, 
the other large—it was inevitable that conquest should be attempted 
and resisted, inevitable that appalling wrongs should take place. 
No wise man will seek to glean in these old stubble fields of crime 
and outrage. The strength of the stronger prevailed, and that is all 
that can or need be said. But when the Union was consummated, 
and the nineteenth century had fairly opened, a Land System pre- 
vailed in Ireland, which, for Insusrick anp Wroneporna, cannot 
be paralleled in the world. England had, indeed, forced her system 
of Land Tenure upon Ireland. But she had not been able to secure 
that its conditions should apply in Ireland as in England. The 
Irish landlord never did, and does not now, own anything but the 
bare soil. In letting a farm he does not let it as a fully-equipped 
going concern. He lets the soil alone, the whole of the working 
plant, the dwelling-house, the out-offices, the farm roads, the drainage, 
the fencing—all these have been in the past mainly, and are now 
wholly, supplied by the tenant. And yet up to 1870 the landlord 
was the Lxrcar owner of all this property created by the tenant. 
Englishmen can hardly realise the existence of such a system. They 
cannot see how a farm has any real value without the plant for 
carrying on the business. But this is the Land System which was 
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mercilessly worked all through the century up to 1870. Let me 
here give an illustration of the system. The figures are official. 
They refer to a townland on what was known as the Mount Cashel 
Estate, in Co. Antrim. The estate was sold in the Landed Estates 
Court, and when sold the tenants held underleases, dated Ist 
November, 1845, expiring Ist November, 1875. I give the rental 
(a) at sale of estate; (4) from 1875 to 1881; (c) first judicial rent ; 
(d) second judicial rent. 














Rents at sale From 1875 1st Judicial 2nd Judicial 
of Estate. to 1881. Rent. lent. 
£s a a @& & 2s 4. & «a 4¢, 
7 2 6 17 10 0O 13 0 0 8 0 90 
10 10 O 1810 0O 1710 O 12 0 Q 
910 0 33 0 0 25 0 0 18 7 6 
810 4 19 0 0 3s & 0 817 0 
7 3 & 23 18 0O iy ¢@ © 12 13 O 
79 4 35 6 5 24 0 0 18 ll 90 
40 0 2611 9 1415 0 ll 6 0 
31 8 3 100 O O 68 0 0 39 15 O 
i0 6 9 32 10 O 29 12 10 1616 0O 
14 0 O 29 0 0 923 0 =O 19 0 O 
110 5 1 335 6 2 244 210 165 6 0 


Now the facts to be noted here are, first, that the landlord who, 
on the expiration of the leases, added 300 per cent. to the rental, had 
never expended one farthing upon the property—nor had his pre- 
decessor on title. Second, the tenants had no remedy in 1875. It 
was a case of pay or go. Third, that even although the Land Act 
of 1881 requires the Land Commission, in fixing a fair rent, to 
take “all the circumstances of the holding and district into account,” 
the arbitrary raising of the rent by 300 per cent. in 1875, is not, in 
the opinion of the Land Commission, a “ circumstance ” within the 
meaning of the Act. 

Now this is not an isolated case. It is not from Leinster or Con« 
naught. It is from County Antrim, in Ulster, and it is a specimen 
of what the land system was until Mr. Gladstone took it by the 
throat. But my purpose is not to describe that odious and heartless 
code. My object is wholly different. I wish to point out what has 
been the cost of softening its harshness and of amending its dis- 
honesty. In the first place, I wish to point out that, in spite of the 
warnings of the Devon Commission in the forties, in spite of the 
famine, in spite of sporadic outbursts of crime and lawlessness caused 
by sheer misery, the Parliament of the United Kingdom, which had 
destroyed the Irish Legislature, steadily refused all redress of the 
most glaring and palpable wrongs. It rejected Bill after Bill con- 
taining the most moderate proposals of amendment and reform. It 
refused to listen to Mr. Sharman Crawford. It rejected the proposals 
of Sir Joseph Napier, a Conservative Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
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It scouted the “League of North and South,” with its modest 
demand. Itstood fast by the Irish Land Code, which I have described 
more than once as “legal and systematized robbery of the tenant,” 
until the Fentan Risixc opened Mr. Gladstone’s eyes. I doubt if 
even this boiling over of disaffection would have done it. But Mr. 
Disraeli had “ dished the Whigs” a year or two before. The people 
of the great cities and towns were now enfranchised. Parliament was, 
ut last, assuming the shape of a really representative institution. 
And, alarmed by the threatening aspect of affairs on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Mr. Gladstone for the first time laid himself alongside the 
Irish Problem. The Church Disestablishment Act of 1869, and the 
Land Act of 1870, stand really to the credit of the Fenians, rather 
than to any apprec‘ation by the governing classes in the United 
Kingdom of Irish wrongs. It was the old story of Compvision 
repeated. A steadfast refusal to grant anything to reason—followed 
by a panic-stricken and crude settlement of great issues. 

In the pages of the Forrnicutty Review I have already stated 
what I think of the Land Act of 1870. It was just what might have 
been expected from an Englishman governed by English ideas on 
Land Tenure, and resolutely bent upon refusing to recognise those 
facts of Irish life which proved the failure of the English system in 
Treland. But Mr. Gladstone’s repose was short-lived. The Irish 
landlords—those of the baser sort—soon made an end of the make- 
shift Act of 1870. Please note that in the illustration from the 
Mount Cashel Estate which I have given, the increase of rent by 300 
per cent. took place in 1875; and it was precisely by such outrageous 
conduct that Mr. Gladstone’s benevolent intentions were nullified and 
rendered of no avail. The years rolled on, and they were good years 
—the seventies—in the main for the farmer. But I well remember 
a conversation I had with Mr. Parnell at the close of the year 1878. 
I was then the agent of the Irish Temperance Party. Standing in the 
Lobby on the, to me, memorable Saturday which saw the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill read a third time and passed, Mr. Parnell said to me: 
“Well, Mr. Russell, we are done for a time with liquor—we must 
now see about land.” I replied: “Mr. Parnell, it will take an 
earthquake to upset the Irish land system.” And, shaking my hand, 
the man, who was soon to be the incomparable leader of the Irish 
people, said: “ Very well, earthquake be it.” Soon after this inci- 
dent, sure enough, the rumbling sounds of the eruption were heard. 
In 1879 the crops were swept by the board. The season was execrable. 
Potatoes wholly failed. Want, approaching to famine, ensued. 
Relief agencies covered the land. And towards the close of that sad 
year the bugle call to battle was heard at Irishtown, in Co. Mayo. It 
was sounded by Mr. Michael Davitt, the son of an evicted peasant, 
who had seen his own country depopulated, who had brooded over 
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his country’s wrongs, who had suffered and endured for his endeavours 
to right these wrongs. The call from Irishtown was heard all over 
the land. It reverberated through the United States. A great 
movement arose. As it spread all over the country men grew uneasy. 
Everywhere it was asked in alarm— 


“ What is this, the sound and rumour ? 

What is this that all men bear, 

Like the wind in hollow valleys, 

When the storm is drawing near, 

Like the rolling on of ocean in the eventide of fear ? 

Tis the people marching on.” 
In an incredibly short space of time—Ulster alone excepted—the 
country was covered by the Land League. Agitation was followed 
by crime and outrage. The General Election of 1880 followed. 
Mr. Parnell became the uncrowned king of Ireland. The years that 
followed were, indeed, dreadful years for those who lived south of the 
Boyne. But the Cabinet was formed in 1880, and the Duke of Argyll 
has stated that when formed Mr. Gladstone did not contemplate 
further Irish Land legislation. It required more suffering, more 
outrage, more crime—it required the practical setting aside of English 
government in Ireland, for Mr. Parnell, in the offices of the Land 
League, was more powerful than the Lord Lieutenant in Dublin 
Castle—it required all this to convince the Government and the 
governing class in England that the Irish Land question must again 
be faced. And faced it was—this time to some purpose. The Duke 
of Argyll left the Cabinet, and protested, and to the last hour of his 
life His Grace was a fine, a most able, and an exceptional sample 
of the class which, standing behind the so-called rights of property, 
has so long prevented the cultivation of friendly relations between 
the people of the two countries. The Land Act of 1881 was passed— 
not, I say again, from any sense that it was the duty of England to 
pass it in order to ensure fair dealing. It was passed by the Com- 
PULSION OF THE Lanp LeacvueE—and by nothing else. 

In passing this great measure, Mr. Gladstone—peace to his ashes 
—had to give much away. And, amongst other things, he had to 
exclude from its provisions some 30,000 leaseholders. The House of 
Lords had to be considered. And the difference between a docu- 
ment under seal and a yearly agreement was enormous—in the eyes 
of that august body. Then, as the Land Commission has since 
formally admitted, the Commissioners began their work in a timid and 
half-hearted spirit. They fixed the first rents too high. I say this 
fact was formally admitted by the Land Commission before the 
Morley Committee. Private Members’ Bills had meanwhile been 
introduced to enfranchise the leaseholders, but all to no purpose. 
Then came another wretched season. The crops failed, to a certain 
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extent, once more. The Plan of Campaign was launched, and, in 
1887, the very men who had resisted the inclusion of the leaseholders 
in 1881, and who had loudly declared that they would never never 
touch the Judicial Rents, passed the Act of 1887, which’ opened the 
doors of the Land Court to every leaseholder whose term did not exceed 
ninety-nine years, and automatically reduced the judicial rents for 
three years! Once more constitutional action was scouted. Once 
again there was an Anyect SuRRENDER to the forces of DisorpvER 
and ILLEGALITY, 

I am now approaching a New Era. The tide is about to turn. 
But I seriously ask English readers, ‘Is there anything in all this 
record of which they can be proud? Is it not a record, first of 
intolerable wrongs, and, second, of right things wrongly done? Do the 
years represent statesmanship or folly?” These questions will be 
dealt with by some impartial historian in the not distant future; 
and they will be impartially answered against England, because no 
other answer is possible. 

I now reach the Batrourtan Era. Mr. Arthur Balfour’s tenure 
of office as Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will 
always be gratefully remembered by all classes of the people. He 
fell upon stormy times. He had to repress disorder and punish 
offenders. He had to assert the Law and imprison Members of 
Parliament. He passed the Crimes Act and the Land Act of 1887. 
He went through the Western districts, saw the unspeakable misery 
of the people, was touched to the heart (and he has a heart) by their 
submission to suffering as if it were the will of God, and by that 
simple faith which enabled them to suffer and to endure. He secured 
a large free grant for railways—an unspeakable blessing they have 
proved. And, better than all, he thought much of what he had seen, 
and formed great projects of amelioration—the Congested District 
Board being amongst the number. There is not a man in that wild 
Western region whose face does not brighten up when Mr. Balfour’s 
name is mentioned. Bar the Land Act of 1887, the English garrison 
in Ireland thoroughly approved of Mr. Balfour’s Irish Policy. The 
suppression of meetings, the prosecution of patriots, the making of 
railways to improve their properties at the expense of the State—that 
is all strictly on their lines. That is the Government of Ireland as 
they understand it. But a time came when this blinded multitude 
were to be taken by surprise. Mr. Gerald Balfour, so far as legisla- 
tion is concerned, practically succeeded his brother as Governor of 
Ireland. He was everything his brother was not. A College Don 
without a particle of heart. A complete and total stranger, entirely 
destitute of that magnetic influence which had made men follow his 
brother wheresoever he led. A man who imagined, and who I 
daresay still thinks that the Irish problem could be made up asa 
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task, and that given a due amount of accurate study from the Castle 
standpoint, nothing further was necessary. Failure, one would say 
in such a case, was certain. And yet, let the truth be told, Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s Chief Secretaryship will be written down by the 
historian as one of the most fruitful and productive that Ireland 
has seen since the Union. He passed the Land Act of 1896. And 
in that measure the principle of Compulsory Sale was applied to 
1,600 bankrupt estates in the Land Judges Court. He passed the 
Local Government Act, which placed the Local Government of the 
country in the hands of the people—as it is in Great Britain. He 
passed the Act which established “ A Department of Agriculture and 
Industries,” and brought Mr. Horace Plunkett into official life. 
It is a great and far-reaching record. And Ireland will speak him 
well for it ina not far distant future, although he was allowed to 
depart without a word of thanks. But I now come to how England 
acted in regard to this just and beneficent work. 

Mr. Gerald Balfour was not in the Cabinet, and, as a matter of 
course, in the whole of this legislative work he carried out the views 
and the policy of the Government asa whole. The landlords, and 
what for convenience I call the English garrison in Ireland, looked 
on askance at the procedure of this silent, heartless Professor, as he 
was called. The Land Act of 1896 was the first blow. Had their 
representatives on the Morley Committee not voted in 1894 that 
nothing more was required in the matter of land legislation? And 
here, eighteen months after Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. 
Macartney, and Mr. Hayes Fisher had all recorded this solemn 
opinion—here was this representative of Unionist England acting on 
the advice of the Morleys, the Healys, the Russells, and the Dillons, 
of that famous Committee! Aye, and the blows struck by the Act 
were serious. By the decision in Adams and Dunseath in 1882, the 
Irish landlord secured a large slice of the tenants’ improvements. 
The Act of 1896 reversed the decision. And here, in Section 40, was 
the dreaded ‘‘ Compulsory Sale” principle. True, it was only to be 
applied to bankrupt estates in the Land Judges Court, but it would 
form a precedent, and how many estates would be in that Court ere 
long no one could say! ‘War was, therefore, declared against the 
Chief Secretary and all his works. Then came the Irish Local 
Government Act of 1898. This statute amounted to a Revolution. 
It could not be avoided—for everybody concerned in the Anti- Home 
Rule agitation in Great Britain—Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
the rest of us—had gone strongly for the principle that Ireland and 
England should have the same form of Local Government. But the 
garrison beat to arms in Ireland. Their privileges were assailed and 
they did not surrender easily. As public functionaries they had 
simply to be bribed out of existence. And they received from the 
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British taxpayer a capitalised sum of £6,000,000 before the Irish 
people were allowed to be free in the matter of Local Government. 
And the money was paid gladly and willingly in order that a great 
end should be achieved. But even here there was the old form of 
Computsion. It was the pressure of the Home Rule agitation that 
compelled England to throw over her garrison in Ireland. The 
English people would not have Home Rule at any price. But they 
were determined to have the same system of Local Government in 
Ireland as existed in Great Britain. And so the deed was done, and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour carried his great Bill—the biggest and most 
fateful measure ever passed by the Imperial Parliament for Ireland. 
It was followed by the Agriculture and Industries Bill—a measure 
designed to achieve great objects, whatever the outcome of the 
Statute may ultimately be. 

I now have to describe one of the worst and most mischievous 
episodes in Irish history. There were Four members of the Govern- 
ment which had carried out this policy who were hated and abhorred 
by the English garrison. These were Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. 
John Atkinson, Mr. Horace Plunkett, and myself. I was an old and 
incorrigible offender, and my doom had been written ever since 1894, 
when, on the Land Question, I supported Mr. Morley in Committee 
Room No. 15 against Mr. Brodrick. Mr. Atkinson was feared more 
than any law officer ever was before. He represented an agricultural 
constituency in Ulster. He had declared his views on the Land 
Question to be the same as those held by Mr. Isaac Butt, a sufficiently 
grave offence. Mr. Horace Plunkett had rebelled against the folly 
of his class. He had ranged himself with the people. Like myself, 
he had declared for a University for Roman Catholics, and, generally 
speaking, had committed every offence in the calendar of the garrison. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour had wandered sadly out of the way and was 
beyond hope. The garrison plan of campaign at the General Election 
of 1900 was, therefore, simplicity itself. They resolved to clear us 
all out at any cost. In South Dublin a second Unionist candidate 
was started against Mr. Plunkett. If this gentleman had been dug 
up from the pre-Emancipation days he could hardly have been more 
reactionary. Appeal after appeal was made to the garrison. It was 
pointed out that their action imperilled one of the two Unionist seats 
outside of Ulster. But although these gentlemen were all professed 
and noisy Unionists, their only reply was that Mr. Plunkett should 
be withdrawn. Mr. Plunkett stood for sanity in Irish politics, for 
fair-dealing between class and class, between man and man—for 
safe progress instead of retrograde movement. But these Unionists 
—who to-morrow would go shouting about the Union on every 
housetop—deliberately gave away this Unionist seat to the enemy, and, 
so far as they were concerned, assisted the Home Rule party into 
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power. Mr. Plunkett was, of course, defeated, and a deadly blow 
was struck at progress in Ireland. 

In my own case the same game was played—but let me say not 
quite so openly or with such unabashed face. But in a constituency 
which, in 1886, I had to rescue from Mr. Wm. O’Brien, and where I 
have twice had majorities of ninety-nine and ninety, a second Unionist 
candidate was started. He was a small landlord, a worthy repre- 
sentative of those who supported him, and he emblazoned Compulsory 
Sale on his banner. The “ garrison” in South Tyrone is not a 
strong force—but all over Ireland my defeat was felt to be absolutely 
certain and assured. The landlords were quite prepared to give away 
a second Unionist seat, this time in Ulster itself, in order that venge- 
ance might be wreaked on the Government. But the Ulster Protestant 
farmer is not quite the same person as the villa resident of Rath- 
mines and Kingstown. He is not made of the same material as the 
Dublin shopkeeper. And although every landlord in South Tyrone 
—with two notable exceptions—either voted and worked against me, 
or abstained from voting, although the outside property vote did not 
appear at the polling-booths at all, I managed to beat both my 
opponents and so to spoil the game of the garrison in Ulster. And 
the Unionist candidates in North and East Tyrone, both of whom 
might have won the seats, had the landlords played the Unionist 
game fairly in the Southern Division, were both beaten by majorities 
under fifty in one case and seventy in the other. 

Mr. Atkinson could not be opposed. There was burning and 
furious indignation against him. But the Presbyterians of North 
Derry could not be moved, and opposition was impossible. And the 
gentlemen guilty of all this treason to the Union are, if one is to 
believe themselves, the only Unionists in the country. It will be an 
evil day for the Union when this comes to be true. 

But let us see what England at once proceeded, under these cir- 
cumstances, to do. One would have imagined that the Prime 
Minister of the country, representing the strongest Government 
that ever ruled in England, would have stood by the Ministers 
assailed ; that Mr. Gerald Balfour would have been retained in his 
office and given a fresh mandate to go forward; that Mr. Horace 
Plunkett would have been made secure in another seat, and allowed 
to press on with his urgent work. Nothing of the kind. Lord 
Salisbury surrendered unconditionally to this noisy handful of 
reactionaries. Mr. Gerald Balfour was taken away from duties which 
he had laboriously mastered, and pitchforked into a great office, about 
the business of which he can know absolutely nothing. Mr. Plunkett 
was left without a seat, and, as I write, his resignation of the office 
which he holds is daily expected—one of the greatest calamities that 
could befall the country. This was the way England repaid 
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faithful and fruitful service. And it was done at the bidding of, 
and to conciliate, a handful of men, whose aim is not peace in 
Ireland, not the prosperity and contentment of the country, but the 
privilege and ascendency of their own class. But there, again, is the 
fateful compulsion only of another and a worse kind in Irish affairs. 
Shall we ever reach the time when England will do the right and 
stick to it, for no other reason save that it is xight and must be 
done ? 

Let me now give another illustration of how sadly England has 
blundered in her dealings with Ireland. I write at a time when the 
Empire (I might almost say the civilised world) mourns for the 
Queen. Last year, stirred, it is said, by the heroic bravery of the 
Dublin Fusiliers on Talana Hill, by the magnificent courage of the 
Inniskillings at Pieters, by the steady bravery of the Connaught 
Rangers on the disastrous day of Colenso, Her Gracious Majesty 
resolved to visit Dublin. The Royal lady “came, saw, and con- 
quered.” Her reception was one long triumphal march from Kings- 
town Pier to the Viceregal Lodge. For weeks Ireland kept holiday. 
The whole country poured into Dublin. Her Majesty drove every- 
where, attended by a couple of mounted policemen and by her own 
suite. Everywhere she was loyally received. No shadow of insult, 
no atom of disrespect was shown. The Corporation of the City, an 
almost exclusively Nationalist body, passed and presented an Address 
of welcome. And at the Municipal Elections, held during the present 
month, the leading Nationalists who supported that Address were, 
although challenged and opposed, triumphantly returned in wards 
where the great majority of the ratepayers are not Unionists. What a 
lesson all this is to the English people if they would only see it! For 
more than thirty years the Queen had not set foot on Irish soil. 
A generation had grown up which had never set eyes upon the 
Monarch to whom they owed allegiance. 

Scotland, every part of England, the continent of Europe, had all 
been favoured with visits. Ireland alone had been neglected, and 
left severely alone. Is there a sensible man in England to-day who 
does not, in relation to this question, feel two things— first, that this 
neglect of Ireland was a great blunder, and second, that the glorious 
reception accorded to the Queen, in April last, was at once the strongest 
rebuke of that mistake, and a proof that Ireland was capable of for- 
getting and forgiving a great wrong. I should say that there are 
few loyal men in the United Kingdom to-day who do not rejoice 
that the Queen, before her lamented death, saw fit to undo the 
mischief caused by a mistaken policy, so far as it could be undone by 
a Gracious Act. 

And now, before I conclude this paper, let me say a word or two 
as to the actual Government of Ireland—let me give a sample of this 
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Ascenpancy Sprrritrin Irish affairs—of how this pandering by 
the Government of Ireland to the narrowest section of Irish 
feeling operates, to the detriment of good Government. The 
question of Irish patronage has long been a standing grievance. It 
has long been a difficulty to the governors of the country. Can we 
wonder that discontent prevails? I confine my criticism to Ulster. 
In that province there are 744,859 Roman Catholics, 426,245 Presby- 
terians, 362,791 Episcopalians, 40,528 Methodists, and 45,391 all 
other denominations. The percentage is: Roman Catholics, 46-0; 
Presbyterians, 26°3 ; Episcopalians, 22:4; Methodists, 2-5; and others, 
2:8. Now the paid Government officials for all Ireland, subject to 
patronage, stand thus: Roman Catholics, 83; Episcopalians, 182; 
Presbyterians, 20; all others, 3. The percentages are: Roman 
Catholics, 28-82; Episcopalians, 63:20; Presbyterians, 6°94; all 
others, 1:04. I know all the excuses that are made. Some of these 
are historic, others are educational, others are social. All the same 
the grievance remains. A small section of the population—the gar- 
rison and its entowrage—comes in for an altogether undue proportion 
of public patronage. It is part and parcel of Irish Government. 
The people will want to have better reasons for the continu- 
ance of the system than those which have been given as an excuse 
for its existence. But how can things be otherwise? The whole 
system of Government in Ireland is on a wrong basis. The Lord- 
Lieutenant occupies an utterly false position. Neither His 
Excellency nor the Chief Secretary ever meet the people of the 
country. They go, no doubt, to race-meetings. They appear in the 
hunting-field. They go to social functions, where they are mainly 
surrounded by those who have no sympathy with the aspirations of 
the people. They live their whole lives in this vitiated and unhealthy 
atmsphere. And the only way they can know anything about the 
people or their wants is through the resident magistrates and the 
never-failing police. Is this the position of Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
in Scotland? Is it the position of English Ministers in England ? 
Why should it have been Mr. Gerald Balfour’s unfortunate position 
in Ireland? Why should it be that of Mr. George Wyndham? If 
the Government has a policy for Ireland, why should the representa- 
tive of the Government hesitate to explain it to the people of Ireland ? 
Mr. Wyndham is an orator of the highest type. If he cannot face a 
Dublin audience—and | know of no reason why he should fear to do 
so—why should he not go to Belfast, to Derry, to Coleraine, to Bally- 
mena, or Lisburn? Why is it that the Governors of Ireland speak 
everywhere but in Ireland itself ? Why do they face great masses of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, and give the go-by to the people in the 
country they govern? There can be no answer, save one, that 
strikes at the root of the whole system of Irish Government. 
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After calmly reviewing what I have written, I now venture to ask 
my English readers whether something cannot be said for the Iris 
Arrirupe towards England at the present time? If I had been 
Irish born—above all, if I had been an Irish Catholic, if the 
Parliament of my country had been destroyed, if the property of my 
ancestors had been stolen, if education had been denied to me and to 
mine, if liberty had been restrained and law set asideand trampled upon 
—well, I should not overflow with love of the oppressor, even when the 
oppression had all but ceased and given place to a wiser and saner 
policy. And here, at the opening of the twentieth century, we are 
face to face with this Sprrrr or Have. An Irish Parliamentary Party, 
numbering at least eighty, will once more occupy the Irish Benches 
at Westminster, determined to carry on the only kind of warfare 
possible to Ireland under existing circumstances. They will do their 
best to degrade the greatest assembly in the world. They will take 
every opportunity to delay and obstruct the business of the country. 
They will be deaf to all appeals to reason. They have been elected 
to fight England in the only way Ireland can fight her—and ‘2; 
will allow no opportunity of doing her injury to pass. Of course, 
England will strike back. ‘We shall have “ scenes,’ we shall witness 
the suspension of members, perhaps the expulsion of the entire 
Party. But what of that? This will get us “no ferrader.” This 
‘‘ gibbering spectre ” of Irish discontent will still stand at our elbow 
to mock, deride, and baffle us, and in the end the Irish problem will 
again have to be faced. I may be told—indeed, I know what will 
rise to the lips of many of my friends as they read what they will 
consider an indictment of their country—lI shall be told, “‘ You have 
shown us all our mistakes in the past—you tell us our danger in 
the immediate present, but you throw no ray of light to guide us in 
the future—you are silent as to what ought to be done.” And my 
friends will, perhaps, remind me that I was a strong—one of the 
strongest supporters of the Union—and they may ask whether my 
convictions have altered—-whether my views have changed? Nota 
bit; if anything I ama stronger Unionist to-day than I was in 1886, 
when I first entered the House of Commons. But I was not then, 
nor am I now, a Unionist because I believe that English Government 
in Ireland has been always either wise or just. Certainly not. If the 
edifice of Unionism rested upon that basis it would speedily disappear. 
I stand by the Union to-day because of the inexorable facts of the 
ease. It is impossible that two islands situated as Great Britain 
and Ireland are can ever be separate. God has joined them 
together. The power of man cannot dissolve the union. And in face 
of the state of Europe, with England unloved everywhere, with 
danger at every point—no English statesman could survive any 
tampering with the Union—any jugglery with the Empire at its heart. 
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What then do I suggest as the Irish Poticy which ought to be 
adopted ? 

I have left myself no space for details. But there is little to be 
said. The policy which I commend to the English people is 
simplicity itself. First, I say to all who will listen, let the Govern- 
ment of Ireland be “ broad based upon the peoples’ will.” You have 
gone so far; the work may as well be finished. I remember Sir 
George Trevelyan coming out of the House vf Commons on the 
night, in 1884, which saw the County Franchise Bill passed, saying. 
and with perfect truth, “There are a good many Bills wrapped up 
inside that one.”” Yes, and the moment you enfranchised the people 
of Ireland the ultimate fate of the English garrison in Ireland was 
sealed. To-day that small section of the people which once worked 
its will from north to south is absolutely stripped of political power. 
In 1898 Parliament took another great step, and, by the Local 
Government Act, County and District Government passed also into 
the hands of the masses. Why not recognise the facts? There is 


.) 2 supreme thing alone to be done. There is one noxious weed 


which, planted by England and watered for England’s purposes in 
the past, poisons the whole life of Ireland. That poisonous weed is 
the Land System of the country. Let some modern Hezekiah arise 
with courage and honesty enough to break in pieces this brazen 
serpent, to which men have burned incense for centuries, and a New 
Life will at once begin. The pulse of the nation will be set beating 
afresh in every hamlet and on every townland. It will beat with the 
force which security and contentment can alone give, with the glad 
knowledge that at last the modern Pharaoh has let the people go. 
I have said enough in the January number of this Review to show 
what a real settlement of the land means, To settle the Irish 
Land Question is to Buy ovr tHe Ferre Srvpze or Irisx Dis- 
AFFECTION, 

Add to this another prescription, and the result will be miraculous. 
Let the Government of the country be a popular Government. 
Abolish the sham Court in Dublin, which breeds and nourishes 
sycophancy. Govern the people of Ireland as the people of England 
and Scotland are governed. Let the Government exist, not for a 
class, but for the whole country. Recognise facts. Do the right 
regardless of clamour—whether it be the clamour of a disappointed 
faction or of the ignorant multitude. Resist the wrong. Ireland 
will meet you more than half-way in such a policy. 


T. W. Rvusse.t. 
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THE LATE QUEEN AND THE VICTORIAN ERA. 
I.—QUEEN VICTORIA AND GERMANY. 


In the supreme crisis of German history, when the Emperor Napo- 
leon IIT. crowned a life of infatuation by throwing down the gauntlet 
to Prussia, the Princess Alice of Hesse, full of misgiving for the 
outcome of the struggle, wrote to her mother, Queen Victoria: “ All 
know that every good thing Hugland does for Germany, and every 
evil she wards off her, is owing to your wisdom and experience, and 
to your true and just feelings.”* Exactly how much of modern 
history is gathered up in this short and unstudied sentence can as yet 
be known to very few persons; but that it presents a faithful sum- 
mary of the Queen’s activity during sixty years of Anglo-German 
intercourse will be doubted by no one. Materials for a political life of 
the Queen are as yet very scanty, and many years will perhaps elapse 
before we are permitted to form a true estimate of the part she 
played in the history of the departed century ; but on one point the 
future historian will add little, except by way of illustration, to the 
rough induction already formed by the general public. That point 
is the profound love and sympathy for Germany which always 
animated the Queen. 

So deeply rooted is this impression in the public mind that few 
have troubled to analyse it. Probably the difficulty of making it 
square with the known facts of British foreign policy during the 
Victorian epoch has deterred them. Certain it is that its fruition 
in the practical business of our external relations has not been com- 
mensurate with the estimate we form of it. In the great crises of 
European history during the past half-century, we have had alliances 
with France, Italy, Austria, and Turkey, but with Germany we 
have had none. And not only have we had no formal alliances with 
her, but the feelings of the two people towards each other have rarely 
been cordial, and of late years have been distinctly unfriendly. If, 
then, we are right in believing that the Queen was deeply attached 
to Germany, and that she lost no opportunity during her long reign 
of promoting the interests of that country, how is it that this attach- 
ment and these services have left so few practical traces in the field of 
politics ? 

Thanks to the copious documents published in Sir Theodore 
Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, it is not difficult to answer this 


(1) Life of Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, p. 343. 
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question. The affection of the Queen for Germany was an altogether 
new departure in English history. It owed absolutely nothing to 
the traditional relationship of the two countries. Neither the com- 
munity of religion which had inspired Cromwell with the idea of a 
Protestant League, nor the comradeship of arms against the First 
Napoleon had anything to do with it, while the Hanoverian origin of 
the British reigning House had only left behind it a legacy of jealousy 
of Prussia. The Queen’s feeling was due in the first place to that 
sympathy with popular freedom on the Continent which Canning’s 
antagonism to Metternich had made the basis of British foreign policy, 
and it was specialised in the direction of Germany by her marriage. 
It was a sentimental rather than a political attachment, and it marked 
the displacement of Hanoverian Particularism in the German tra- 
ditions of the English Royal family by the so-called Gotha doctrine 
of a liberated and united Germany under the leadership of Prussia. 

The Unionist movement in Germany had taken strong root after 
the liberation of Belgium, and it had divided politicians into two 
schools, one pro-Prussian and the other pro-English. The pro- 
Prussian school, which wanted union without Liberalism, was led in 
Prussia by the Queen Elizabeth, the wife of King Frederick 
William IV.; and the pro-English school, which looked to union on 
a Liberal basis, was energetically championed by her sister-in-law, 
afterwards the Empress Augusta. Prince Bismarck has given in his 
autobiography an interesting account of the latter party, some of 
whose members, it seems, proposed not merely to revolutionise Ger- 
many, but also to partition Western Russia. Prince Albert shared 
the views of the pro-English Unionists, minus their anti-Russian 
extravagances. He was for a free Germany, and he looked to Prussia, 
as the most powerful of the German states, to effect the union of the 
Fatherland by standing forth as the champion of German Liberalism. 
This, he believed, would render her “ morally master of Germany,” 
would automatically expel the reactionary influence of Austria, 
and compel the princes to acquiesce in a federal treaty.? Such 
a Germany, too, he felt confident would become a congenial ally of 
England, and would help her to curb the aggressiveness of Russia and 
the restlessness of France. He did not, however, look to an alliance as 
an essential aim of his policy. The supreme end he had in view was the 
happiness and greatness of Germany. This, briefly, was the teaching 
he brought with him to England, and which he impressed on his 
wife as an aspiration to be cultivated, second only to the interests of 
her own country. To the end of her days she held to it firmly. 


(1) Reflections and Reminiscences, pp. 119-120. 
(2) Martin: Life of the Prince Consort, i., pp. 439-446; iy., p. 490; v., pp. 66-69, 
344-346, 
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The part played by this teaching in English foreign politics was 
not a happy one, though the teaching itself was essentially English in 
its conformity with the principles laid down by Canning, and sub- 
sequently applied’ to Italy by Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, It was prejudiced in the minds of English statesmen by the 
fact that it involved association with Prussia. Since the Revolution 
of 1830, Great Britain had given practical effect to her disapproval of 
the principles of the Holy Alliance by cultivating friendly relations 
with France, the only state on the Continent in which the govern- 
ment was Liberal and the people free. To substitute for this ally a 
member of the Holy Alliance, in the hope of converting it, was 
manifestly impossible. Nevertheless, Prince Albert and the Queen, 
while identifying themselves with the national Francophil policy, 
pursued the idea of an understanding with Prussia, and, in 1842, 
established close personal relations with the King. The breach 
with France in 1846, over the Spanish Marriages, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for strengthening those relations, and Prince Albert discussed 
the question with Lord Palmerston. He did not find him very 
sympathetic, chiefly on the ground that the Zollverein was a menace 
to British commerce, and that, consequently, it was England’s interest 
to keep up divisions which prevented an extension of that institution.’ 
The futility of Prince Albert’s policy was, however, demonstrated to 
him by circumstances which appealed more conclusively to his reason 
and sympathies. These were, in the first place, the settlement at 
Olmiitz, when Prussia, at the bidding of Russia, allowed Austrian 
absolutism to prevail illegally in the Diet; and, in the second place, 
the desertion of the Western Powers by Prussia on the eve of the 
Crimean War, and at a moment when a firm and united stand might 
have preserved the peace of Europe. These two events, besides ren- 
dering Prussia profoundly unpopular in England, convinced both the 
Queen and the Prince that it was hopeless to expect from the King a 
fulfilment of their views with regard to the regeneration of Germany. 

They did not, however, abandon all hope for the future, and 
their sanguineness was partially justified. The Olmiitz humilia- 
tion had profoundly mortified German Liberal sentiment, and 
strengthened the pro-English party in Berlin. The King’s brother, 
Prince William, the heir to the throne, was not as thorough-going a 
Liberal as his wife, the Princess Augusta, but he was a patriot, 
and he bitterly resented his brother’s submission to Austria and 
Russia. This proved a bond of sympathy between him and Prince 
Albert, and led him to attach great value to the Prince’s advice. 
In 1858 the King’s health broke down, and his brother was appointed 
Regent of the Kingdom. The first act of the new ruler was to dis- 


(1) Martin: Life of the Trince Consort, i., p. 448. 
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miss the reactionary Manteuffel Cabinet, and to appoint in its place 
a Liberal and anti-Russian ministry recruited almost exclusively 
from the Gotha school. Prince Albert now found himself in a 
position to give full rein to his German policy. At his instance, 
the Regent set himself earnestly to pursue a Liberal and Anglophil 
course. For the first time in Prussian history the elections were held 
without interference from the Government. The result was that an 
overwhelming Liberal majority was returned. In foreign affairs the 
Regent not only showed a desire to co-operate with England, but 
assured Prince Albert that his advice would always be decisive for 
him. This attitude was cordially reciprocated by the Conservative 
Cabinet then in power in England, and there seemed to be every 
prospect of an enduring alliance of the two countries. 

These happy relations, which were consolidated by the marriage of 
the Regent’s son with the Queen’s eldest daughter, lasted only a little 
more than three years. The purely doctrinaire character of Prince 
Albert’s views on German policy contained the seeds of a rupture which 
was destined to embroil the relations of the two Powers for a very long 
period. In the first place, the Regent, though anxious to remain a 
docile pupil of the Prince, had interests and principles which were 
not altogether in harmony with the fundamental principles of his 
Mentor. This came out furtively but clearly in connection with the 
{talian crisis of 1859. The liberation of Italy was popular in England, 
and both Prince Albert and the Queen sympathised with it. 
The intervention of France, so long as it was disinterested, was 
not viewed by them with disfavour. In Prussia, however, it aroused 
considerable misgiving, and the Regent felt that the interests of 
Germany would be imperilled, whatever the result of the war. 
Nevertheless, he agreed to be guided by Prince Albert, and on 
his advice remained neutral.' The annexation of Savoy by 
France, on grounds which in a war with Prussia would have justified 
a claim to the left bank of the Rhine, raised doubts in the 
Regent’s mind as to the wisdom of Prince Albert’s counsel, but 
he contented himself with a temperate expression of his dissent. A 
further subject of difference revealed itself when the British 
Cabinet, in their support of Italy, laid down the principle that 
“every people have the right to choose their own government.” 
This aroused all the dormant legitimism of the Regent, and he 
frankly told the Prince that he could not agree with it. Prince 
Albert replied with judicious vagueness and the difference blew 
over.” A few months later, Anglo-Prussian relations were as close 
as ever again, and Herr Von Schleinitz and Lord John Russell even 


(1) Martin: Life of the Prince Consort, iv., pp. 379-386. 
(2) Lbdid., v., pp. 45-50. 
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came to an understanding to communicate to one another all pro- 
posals made to their Governments separately. 

The intimacy of the two countries was, however, nearing its end. 
Old prejudices, dating from the Holy Alliance, were still strong in 
the mind of the British public, and a feeling that the traditional 
sentiments of Englishmen were being sacrificed to dynastic sym- 
pathies manifested itself. A police outrage on an Englishman at 
Bonn, and the difficulty in obtaining redress from the Prussian 
Government, inflamed this feeling, and Zhe Times led a violent 
agitation not only against Prussia, but against the “ personal ties ” 
connecting the Prussian and English courts.’ The quarrel was aggra- 
vated by speeches in the Parliaments of the two countries, and Prince 
Albert himself became angered by the arbitrary and unjust adminis- 
tration of the Prussian law.’ Still, the incident caused him no 
alarm. He was confident that Prussia, menaced by British dis- 
pleasure, would have no choice but to mend her ways, and that, 
consequently, the quarrel would only result in a further stage of the 
liberalisation of Germany, on which his heart was set. Unfortunately 
the mischief had struck deeper than he imagined. The Liberal pre- 
dominance in the Prussian Diet, which had resulted from his advice, 
was producing fruit of which the Regent, who had now become King, 
strongly disapproved. At a moment when enthusiasm for German 
unity had received a powerful stimulus from the stirring events in 
Italy, the Prussian Liberals claimed to dictate to the Crown on the 
question of army reorganisation. If the King was a little of a 
Legitimist he was wholly a soldier, and the pretensions of the Diet 
scandalised him. A constitutional conflict was impending. A few 
months later the clock of Prussian Liberalism was brusquely put 
back, but Prince Albert never knew how completely his hopes were 
shattered, for he died before the year was out. 

The transition in Prussian politics was indeed startling. From 
1858 to 1861 the dominant influence had been Prince Albert, with a 
gospel of sweetness and light. To him there now succeeded Herr 
Von Bismarck, with a blunt teaching of blood and iron—Reaction, 
Russophilism, and Anglophobia. The Reaction and Russophilism 
were logical consequences of the new Minister-President’s conviction 
that the creation of a United Germany under Prussian hegemony 
could only be effected by the forcible expulsion of Austria from the 
German Confederation. The Anglophobia was due to fear of the 
disturbing influence of Prince Albert’s Liberal policy, which had not 
disappeared with its author's death, but which still lived in the 
English Royal Family, and particularly in that branch of it which 
had taken up its abode in Berlin. The part played by Queen 

(1) Martin: Life of the Prince Consort, v., pp. 228, 229. 
(2) Ibid., v., p. 350. 
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Victoria in this struggle cannot, of course, be traced. It is, indeed, 
unlikely that she attempted to exercise any direct influence on 
Prussian domestic concerns from the moment that a policy of which 
she disapproved was adopted by the King with the advice of his 
Ministers. But the fact that she disapproved of it—and she did not 
disguise it'—was in itself a danger, inasmuch as it strengthened 
other resisting elements in the country itself, notably those repre- 
sented by the Queen Augusta, and the Crown Princess and her 
husband. 

So far as the Crown Princess—afterwards the Empress Frederick— 
was concerned, the anxiety of Herr Von Bismarck can scarcely be 
wondered at. The Crown Princess was, perhaps, the only person in 
Prussian public life who possessed an intelligence and a will equal to 
his own. She was the depositary of her father’s teaching, and she 
had been carefully trained by him with the idea of realising on the 
spot that regeneration of Germany on a Liberal basis, which he could 
only preach at a distance. From the day of her marriage she prose- 
cuted her mission with untiring zeal, and evidence of her activity is 
abundant. One of her first tasks on arriving in Berlin was to 
translate, at her father’s instigation, a pamphlet by Johann Droysen, 
entitled Karl August und die Deutsche Politik, in which a liberal and 
national policy for Germany was advocated. Two years later she 
prepared an elaborate memorandum, advocating Ministerial respon- 
sibility in Prussia, “with a view of removing the apprehensions. 
entertained in high quarters as to the expediency of a contemplated 
measure of this kind.” The sweeping nature of this reform is best 
illustrated by the fact that it has still to be realised in Germany. 
When Lord Clarendon visited her in 1861, she astonished him by 
“the statesmanlike and comprehensive views she takes of the policy 
of Prussia, both internal and foreign, and of the duties of a cunstitu- 
tional King.”*? Her attitude towards the new Ministry of Conflict 
can be gathered from the publicly expressed opinions of her husband. 
He wrote to the Minister-President, declaring himself “a decided 
opponent of the Ministry ;”’ he remonstrated with the King, and in 
a sensational speech at Dantsic he publicly denounced the restrictions 
on the Press. ® 

In order to counteract the views and influence of the Crown 
Princess, Prince Bismarck astutely raised the cry of foreign dicta- 
tion. Through his creatures in the Press he devoted himself to 
‘showing how England has at all times sought, and still seeks, to 
influence us for her own ends, and, often against our interest, to use 


(1) Poschinger: Life of the Emperor Frederick, p. 176. (Eng. edit.) 
(2) Ibid., iv., pp. 172-176; v., pp. 259-265, 398. 
(3) Bismarck : Reflections and Reminiscences, i., pp. 345-360. 
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us for promoting her own security and the extension of her power, 
lately through women, daughters and friends of Queen Victoria.” 
At the same time the pens of Lothar Bucher and other ex- Liberals 
were employed to attack English Parliamentary life, and denounce its 
dangers and difficulties in the supposed interests of German popular 
representation.” The result of this propaganda was lamentable. 
With the intensification of the national consciousness which resulted 
from the unexpected success of Bismarck’s audacious policy, these 
views became spread far beyond the restricted circle of the old anti- 
English Reactionaries, and paved the way for the national anti- 
English movement, of which we have lately had such disagreeable 
evidence. Thus an affection for Germany, and a zeal for her greatness 
and prosperity, which had been conceived and pursued in a spirit 
which assuredly has no parallel for unselfishness in international 
politics, only added a great nation to the list of England’s enemies. 

In these circumstances, Queen Victoria’s influence in German 
politics must have become very restricted. Notwithstanding the 
scanty light which has been shed on her political activity since the 
death of the Prince Consort, it is not difficult to form a rough idea of 
her attitude and work in regard to German questions during the 
stirring period which witnessed the development of Bismarck’s 
amazing policy. One of the aims her husband had bequeathed to her 
had become impossible. The unification of Germany through the 
magic of Prussian Liberalism was not to be. But this did not abate 
her interest in unification itself or her zeal for the welfare of the 
German people. So far as she could, within the limits of her con- 
stitutional position, she used her influence to ward off further evil 
from Germany. 

The task was by no means an easy one. England was once more 
strongly Francophil, and remained in that frame of mind until deep 
into the eighties. Prince Bismarck’s arbitrary methods, too, were 
detested by the whole country. The result was that when the ques- 
tion of the Duchies reached a crisis in 1864 both Government and 
people were anxious to intervene in favour of the Danes. From this 
blunder they were saved to a great extent by the resolve of the Queen 
that there should be no war with Germany. It is only right to 
remember that the Queen herself has protested against the impression 
that she hindered in any way the policy of her Ministers on this 
question. In aletter to her brother-in-law, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
written at the time of the London Conferences, she said :— 


“ You express yourself hopefully on the issue of the conferences, and I will do 
so too. But please do not say that it will be owing to me personally, if peace is 





(1) Busch: Bismarck, iii., p. 500. 
(2) Der Parlamentarismus wie er ist (1881). 
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established. That I love Germany with all my heart, and that I have always 
done what I possibly could to restore peace and make an arrangement which may 
afford all parties a certain guarantee against the recurrence of such terrible wars 

this I do not deny. But I have always been at one with my Government, and 
I must strongly protest when people attempt to separate me from it.” ! 


Literally this is true, but it does not invalidate the theory that the 
(Jueen was one of the chief barriers to the intervention of Great Britain 
on behalf of Denmark. It must be obvious that the knowledge 
that she “loved Germany with all her heart’ was alone enough 
to restrain her Ministers from embarking on courses which would 
conflict with this affection. Indeed it is well known that it paralysed 
the war party by producing dissensions in the Cabinet. Thus the 
question of war really never became a practical issue, and for this 
result it is beyond question that the known feelings of the Queen and 
her personal influence were chiefly responsible.” 

Her attitude in the crises of 1866 and 1870 is more obscure. 
On the eve of the Austrian war, her daughter, the Princess Alice, 
wrote to her, “I long to hear from you, to know that your warm 
heart is acting for Germany.”’® It is very doubtful, however, 
whether she exerted any political influence on one side or the 
other. The circumstances of the war were peculiarly tragical 
to her, owing to the fact that her two daughters were on opposite 
sides. She was consequently preoccupied by their possible destinies. 
She defined her position clearly to the Emperor of Austria, whom 
she met at Coburg shortly before the outbreak of hostilities. Her 
brother-in-law gives the following summary of what she said :— 


‘It was not her business to enter into the actual political questions pending 
in Germany, but she had a personal request at heart. Her maternal anxiety for 
her children rendered it a matter of the heart with her to recommend them to the 
imperor. Whatever might be the actual difference between the views and the 
policy of Prussia and Austria, she, at all events, hoped one thing, that the 
Emperor would never let the position and the rights of her dear children in 
Berlin be prejudiced.”’ * 


As she saw the King of Prussia on the same day, it is probable 
that she expressed herself in similar terms to him, substituting 
“children in Darmstadt ” for “children in Berlin,” but particulars of 
this interview have never been published. 

Her personal opinions in regard to the war are, however, no mystery. 
Like her two daughters and her son-in-law, the Prussian Crown Prince, 

(1) Memoirs of the Duke of Saxe-Colurg-Gotha, iv., p. 190. 

(2) See Memoirs of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, ii., pp. 106-107, 110; Vitzthum : 
St. Petersburg and London, ii., 286-296; Spencer Walpole: Life of Lord John Russell, 
ii., pp. 132, 404-405 ; and Malmesbury : Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, ii., p. 315. 

3) Life of Princess Alice, p. 126. 

(4) Memoirs of Saxe-Coburg, iv., p. 134. 
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she strongly disapproved of Bismarck’s policy, and, like a good many 
other people in Europe, she believed that Austria would win. The 
result of the war deepened her distrust of Bismarck, not on account 
of his success, but of the use he made of it. She thought that he 
ought to have availed himself of the opportunity of uniting Germany 
instead of aggrandising Prussia.’ She little dreamt that in his gruff 
way he was as enthusiastic for German unity as she was herself. 
This knowledge was only brought to her by the war of 1870. Of 
her views on that war we can partially judge by the letters of her 
daughter, the Princess Alice. The falsification of the Ems dispatch 
hai not then been revealed, and she resented, with all her love for 
(sermany, what appeared to be the wanton aggression of France. 

German unity was now accomplished. The new empire was no 
longer an object of anxious solicitude to the Queen, for it was obvi- 
ously well able to take care of itself. Her chief preoccupation now 
was the preservation of the general peace. Bismarck was still to her, 
as he was to her daughters in Berlin and Darmstadt, an object of 
suspicion and dislike. His conspiracy with Russia in the denunciation 
of the Black Sea Treaty had especially angered her, His opposition 
to a law of ministerial responsibility, which could have given the 
new empire a truly constitutional basis, showed that his absolutism 
was more than a mere expedient, and that the grounds for a political 
sympathy between him and the illustrious pupil of Prince Albert were 
still wanting. It was, however, on account of the annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine that the Queen chiefly distrusted him. She objected 
to it not only as an unjust spoliation of France, but as a standing 
menace to the peace of Europe. We can understand how, under 
these circumstances, she readily gave ear to the rumours of another 
war which startled the world in May, 1875. Her action on this 
occasion was, perhaps, the most decisive thing she ever did in her life. 
Its consequences have never been sufficiently realised. It changed the 
whole face of Europe, for it gave the first impulse to that reshuffling 
of alliances in the eighties and nineties which produced the present 
international situation. 

Into the vexed question whether Prince Bismarck really intended 
to attack France in 1875 I need not enter. I have already expressed 
my view in these pages that the scare was due to an intrigue 
between Prince Gortchakoff and the Duc Decazes, and that it was 
exclusively inspired by the personal jealousy with which the Russian 
Chancellor regarded his German confrére.? To that opinion I adhere ; 
but it is beyond doubt that at the time the reality of the danger 
was believed by most of the statesmen of Europe and also by the 

(1) Life of Princess Alice, p. 151, 
(2) The Peace of Bismarck, Forttautty Review, Sept., 1898. 
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Queen’s daughters in Germany.' The action of the Queen was as 
bold as it was prompt. She was but too well aware of the uselessness 
of appealing against Bismarck to Berlin, and she accordingly wrote 
a personal letter to the Tsar, in which she urged his intervention with 
British support. The Tsar responded to this appeal with a journey to 
Berlin, and by the end of May all danger was past. Besides deeply 
mortifying Prince Bismarck, this incident convinced him that the 
understanding with Russia, which was the corner-stone of his foreign 
policy, was a flimsy thing while Prince Gortchakoff cherished his 
personal jealousies so assiduously. The breach thus made was widened 
at the Berlin Congress, and in 1879 Germany was compelled to 
abandon her entente with Russia and seek safety in the Triple Alliance. 

But these were not the only consequences of the Queen’s interven- 
tion. The next ten years were, to Prince Bismarck, the most anxious 
and burdensome of his whole life. He became haunted by a 
nightmare of Coalitions. It required all the subtlety of his diplo- 
matic genius to prevent England and France from becoming too 
intimate, and France and Russia from concluding an alliance. He 
managed to alienate the first two Powers from each other with the 
Egyptian Question, and he succeeded in keeping Russia aloof from 
the other Powers by a secret neutrality treaty, which was a marvel of 
perfidy, inasmuch as it assured Russia a free hand, not only against 
England, but also against Austria, to whom Germany was bound by 
treaty. These delicate combinations affected his nerves and his 
temper, and deepened his resentment against the “ British petticoats,” 
who had caused his anxieties. He felt humiliated by having to appeal 
to Queen Victoria for assistance in 1888, when the Empress Frederick 
desired to marry one of her daughters to Prince Alexander of Batten- 
berg—a project which would have brought down his complicated foreign 
policy like a pack of cards. The Queen went to Berlin and gave him the 
aid he required, but the obligation rankled in him. When the present 
Emperor came to the throne he thought the opportunity for revenging 
himself on the whole English clique had arrived. The new monarch 
had always professed himself a devoted Bismarckian, and his differ- 
ences with his mother had, on more than one occasion, assumed an 
almost scandalous form. In these circumstances, Prince Bismarck 
permitted himself a luxury of violence against the Dowager Empress 
and her mother, for which it would be difficult to find a parallel in 
modern political history. Something of the spirit which animated 
him is reflected in the repulsive pages of the obsequious “‘ Biischlein,” 
bet they are far from telling the whole truth. The irritated Chan- 
cellor’s spies plagued the life of Queen Victoria, and, on one occasion, 
he addressed dispatches to London in which he did not scruple to 
level the most atrocious calumnies against the Queen’s eldest daughter, 


(1) Gavard: Un diplomate a Londres, pp. 237-258 ; Life of Princess Alice, pp. 338-339. 
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his Imperial master’s mother. The indignation caused by his conduct 
was echoed in every court in Europe, and through Copenhagen it 
spread even to St. Petersburg. It will readily be imagined how 
decisive a part these incidents played in the dramatic dénowement 
which rang down the curtain on the Iron Chancellor’s public career. 

With the disappearance of Prince Bismarck something of the old 
intimacy of the Berlin and London courts was re-established under 
the liberal auspices of Count Caprivi; but it did not last long. 
There was a sensational breach which culminated in the well- 
remembered Kruger telegram. After a time, however, this again was 
healed, and the closing years of the Queen’s life were gladdened by a 
personal and political attachment to herself on the part of her grand- 
son the German Emperor, which reproduced something of the old 
happy days when the Regent William of Prussia was glad to sit at 
the feet of her adored husband. 

During the recent visit of the German Emperor to this country, we 
have been afforded evidence of the most convincing kind that the 
official relations which have subsisted between the two Powers 
since the secret African agreement of 1898 have suffered no 
essential modification. It would, however, be idle to pretend that 
the elements of those friendly relations remain quite unaltered. 
The heart played a large part in the Queen’s character, and her sex, 
together with the profound love and veneration she inspired in her 
Ministers, gave to the dictates of her heart a very real activity in 
English politics. She loved Germany, as she wrote to her brother-in- 
law in a letter I have already quoted, with all her heart, and the 
consequence was that Germany was always secure of at least the 
benevolent neutrality of Great Britain, without needing to trouble 
about a very scrupulous reciprocity. This state of things has now 
passed away. To the King the tradition and example of his mother 
and father will, we may be sure, always be a sacred possession, but 
there are circumstances, over which he has no control, which are 
bound to make for a modification of his practice of those traditions. 
He is in the first place a man, and this alone must render his relations 
with his responsible advisers different from those which subsisted 
between his mother and her Ministers. In the next place, his relations 
with foreign courts and the foreign influences to which he is exposed 
are not the same. It is impossible that the uncle of the Tsar and the 
son-in-law of the King of Denmark, to both of whom he is affec- 
tionately attached, should make a fetish of German friendship. Hence, 
we may expect a greater degree of freedom in our relations with 
Germany, and, indeed, a greater diffusion of cordiality in our foreign 
relations generally. 

In saying this I am not implying the slightest disparagement of the 
Germanophilism of the late Queen. Her affection for Germany, and 
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the high principles by which it was inspired, form a page of English 
history of which we may well be proud. I am old enough to 
remember the time when it was judged harshly by the Press and the 
public, but when we look back upon it now we cannot but admit that 
it was in thorough harmony with the best altruistic traditions of 
English foreign policy, and that it may well be set beside the splendid 
record of this country in the struggle for Italian unity. But its 
work has long been accomplished. Germany has more than realised 
the dream of Prince Albert. The suppliant of Olmiitz is now the 
proudest state on the continent of Europe, and its people are even 
dreaming of competing for world-dominion with the Empire whose 
Queen watched so lovingly over their early struggles. This tremendous 
change must involve other changes. There is no longer room for 
sentimental affection in the relations of the two Powers. They deal 
with one another now as equals, possibly as rivals. If an enduring 
basis for united action is to be found by them, it must be sought in 
material interests which are common to both, and which transcend 
in their value to each the objects of their rivalry. On such a basis— 
and on such a basis alone—the new reign is ready to continue the 
Victorian tradition; but it will expect to be met by the German 
Government with a loyalty and courtesy equal to its own, and by the 
German people with a consideration, a generosity, and a confidence, 
of which, it must be confessed, they have not of late manifested a 
very abundant possession. 
DipLomaticvs. 








I1.—QUEEN VICTORIA AS A STATESMAN. 


“Why are Princes alone to be denied the credit of having political 
opinions based upon an anxiety for the national interests, their country’s 
honour, and the welfare of mankind? Are they not more independently 
placed than any other politician in the State? Are their interests not 
more intimately bound up with those of their country? Is the 
Sovereign not the natural guardian of the honour of his country ? Is 
he not necessarily a politician?” These reflections are contained ina 
private memorandum written by Prince Albert in 1852. 

If Queen Victoria had any political opinions on her accession to the 
Throne in 1837, they were certainly Whig. The influences of her home 
tended to give her mind a bias in that direction. Her father, the 
Duke of Kent, was a Whig, like his brother, the Duke of Sussex, 
while the other sons of George III.—the Prince of Wales, who as 
George IV. abjured the Whig principles of his youth, the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Clarence (afterwards William IV.), and the Duke 
of Cumberland—entertained high Protestant and Tory opinions. The 
Duke of Kent was associated with the Whig Opposition during the 
Regency of his brother, the Prince of Wales. At a political banquet 
in London he made a public declaration of his political creed. “I am 
a friend of civil and religious liberty all the world over,” said His 
Royal Highness; ‘‘ I am an enemy to all religious tests. I am a 
supporter of a general system of education. All men are my brethren, 
and I hold that power is only delegated for the benefit of the people. 
Those are the principles of myself and of my beloved brother, the Duke 
of Sussex. They are not popular principles just now ; that is, they do 
not conduct to place or office. All the members of the Royal Family 
do not hold the same principles. For this I do not blamethem. But 
we claim for ourselves the right of thinking and acting as we deem best, 
and we proclaim ourselves, with our friend Mr. Tierney, ‘ members of 
His Majesty’s loyal Opposition.’”” He died a few months after the 
birth of the Princess Victoria, and therefore cannot be said to have 
personally influenced the mind of his daughter in political affairs ; 
but the Duchess of Kent, who had the sole direction of the training 
of the future Queen, shared the Whig principles of her husband, and 
the society which she favoured after his death was Whig. 

The fact that a Whig Administration was in office when the Queen 
ascended the Throne also naturally tended to colour the political views 
of the young Sovereign. From Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister 
of that Administration, to whom she was indebted for tuition and 
training in her constitutional duties as Queen, she must have in- 
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already. During the progress of the General Election, which, according 
to the law, followed within a few months of her accession, she evinced 
the greatest interest in the success of the Whig candidates, and 
was delighted that the result confirmed the Melbourne Adminis- 
tration in office. The Whigs, indeed, did not scruple to make use of 
the Queen’s name as a party cry during the election. They boldly 
declared that she was on their side. ‘The Queen,’ said Sir Henry 
Parnell, a member of the Administration, “has definite and firm 
opinions on all the questions of the day.” “ What!” exclaimed young 
William Ewart Gladstone, in a speech at Manchester, “does Sir 
Henry Parnell conceive that amidst the shades of Kensington Gardens 
the Princess Victoria has been studying the question of Irish Municipal 
Corporations ; that she has taken her morning walks with the division 
list in her hand ; and has over her evening tea discussed the probability 
of Tory or Whig ascendency?” But, despite these jaunty words, 
the Tories well knew, to their mortification, that the Sovereign 
regarded them with disfavour and suspicion. 

Lord Melbourne exercised in the development of her fresh young 
mind all the influence of a parent. That always interesting gossip, 
Charles Greville, records in his Journal that the Queen and the Prime 
Minister passed, “if not in ¢éte-d-té¢e yet in intimate communication,” 
six hours every day. ‘If Melbourne should be compelled to resign,” 
Greville adds, “‘ her privation will be the more bitter on account of the 
exclusiveness of her intimacy with him. Accordingly, her terror when 
any danger menaces the Government, her nervous apprehension at any 
appearance of change, affects her health, and upon one occasion during 
the last Session (1838) she actually fretted herself into an illness at 
the notion of their going out.” The Whigs sustained a defeat in the 
House of Commons in May, 1839, and decided to resign. ‘“ The 
Queen had not been prepared for this catastrophe, and was completely 
upset by it,” writes Greville. “‘ Her agitation and grief were very great. 
In her interview with Lord John Russell she was all the time dissolved 
in tears, and she dined in her own room and never appeared on that 
evening.” 

Sir Robert Peel was sent for by the Queen and commanded to form 
an Administration. The Tory leader pointed out to the Queen that 
according to custom the ladies of the Court, who had been appointed 
by Melbourne, and were, indeed, near relatives of some of the out- 
going Ministers, must resign. The Queen declared that she could 
not part with the ladies of her household. “I regard them,” said 
she, “as personal friends and not as party politicians.” Peel pro- 
tested that if Her Majesty adhered to that opinion he should be 
obliged to abandon the undertaking to construct a Government. He 
mentioned particularly that Irish affairs would constitute one of his 
principal difficulties as Prime Minister, and that it could scarcely be 
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felt that he had fair-play regarding these questions so long as the wife of 
the late Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (the Marchioness of Normanby), 
and the sister of the late Chief Secretary (the Duchess of Suther- 
land) retained their posts as Ladies of the Bedchamber, which would 
bring them into intimate daily intercourse with the Sovereign. But 
the Queen was obdurate; and Peel left Buckingham Palace, where 
the interview took place, in a state of perplexity. 

That night a meeting of the outcoming Ministers was held at 
Melbourne House. The Prime Minister laid before his colleagues 
a letter he had received from the Queen, describing her colloquy 
with Peel. ‘It was written,” remarks Greville, truly enough, “ in 
a bitter spirit and ina strain such as Elizabeth might have used.” 
In it she said: “Do not fear that I was not calm and composed. 
They wanted to deprive me of my ladies, and I suppose they would 
deprive me next of my dressers and my housemaids. They wished 
to treat me like a girl, but I will show them that Iam Queen of 
ingland.” The Whig Ministers, animated by a natural chivalrous- 
ness to save the young and sensitive Sovereign from a painful situa- 
tion, decided to remain in Office. The next morning the Queen, on 
Melbourne’s advice, sent Peel the following note :— 


“The Queen, having considered the proposals made to her yesterday by Sir 
Robert Peel to remove the Ladies of her Bedchamber, cannot consent to a course 
which she considers to be contrary to usage and is repugnant to her feelings.” 


No doubt the Queen’s more matured opinion of this interesting 
incident of her early years is expressed by Sir Theodore Martin, in 
his Life of the Prince Consort, when he says: ‘It cannot be denied 
that the young Queen’s warm personal regard for Lord Melbourne 
and for the adherents of his Administration, who had surrounded Her 
Majesty since her accession, had not unnaturally caused her to drift 
into political partizanship. ... The continuance of the state of 
things to which this led must have been productive of consequences 
the most mischievous.” 

We obtain another glimpse of the Queen’s attitude towards the 
Tories at this time, from an entry in the diary of Lord Ashley, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury, who, having dined at Buckingham Palace, 
records: “She said, the other night, when reading some attack on her 
in some low paper, professing to be on our side, ‘the Tories do all in 
their power to make themselves odious to me.’ The fact is that from 
her earliest years she has been taught to regard us as her personal 
enemies. I am told that the language at Kensington was such as to 
inspire her with fear and hatred.’”” Many honest Whigs, indeed, 
were convinced that the Tories desired to set aside the right of the 
Princess Victoria to the Throne, and secure the accession of her uncle, 
the Duke of Cumberland, then King of Hanover, a stout old Tory. 
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On the arrangement of her marriage with Prince Albert, of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, in 1839, the Queen was further alienated from 
the Tories by their action with regard to the allowance to be made 
for the bridegroom. Lord John Russell moved in the House of 
Commons, on behalf of the Government, for a yearly grant of £50,000, 
but an amendment from the Tory opposition, to reduce the sum to 
£30,000, was carried, after an acrimonious debate, by 262 votes 
against 158. Peel, writing to a friend, said: “This division will 
inform the Queen that she must not place too much reliance on the 
forbearance of the Conservative Party.” 

In 1841 the Melbourne Government were defeated in the House of 
Commons. They appealed to the country, but were beaten at the 
polls, and resigned. The Queen writing to Lord John Russell, on 
August 28th, said :— 


“Long as the Queen was prepared for this event, she does not for that feel it 
the less painful. She is deeply grieved to have to part from those she has such 
confidence in. She trusts, however, that at no very distant period she will again 
see Lord John Russell in the office which he has filled so much to the satisfaction 
of both his Sovereign and his country.” 


There was no difficulty this time over the ladies of the household. 
They resigned, with the willing consent of the Queen. Her Majesty 
also received her Tory Ministers most cordially. Peel, the Prime 
Minister, was able to write to a friend :— 


“My relations with the Queen are most satisfactory. The Queen has acted 
towards me not merely (as everyone who knew Her Majesty’s character must have 
anticipated) with perfect fidelity and honour, but with great kindness and con- 
sideration. There is every facility for the despatch of public business, a scrupulous 
and most punctual discharge of every public duty, and an exact understanding of 
the relation of a Constitutional Sovereign to her advisers.” 


In September, 1841, Peel, after he had formed an Administration, 
received a significant note from the Queen. She wrote: “ The Queen 
is certain that toleration and forbearance will have the best effect 
upon the people of Ireland.” Her Majesty was clearly desirous that 
the ameliorative and pacific policy of the Melbourne Administration 
with respect to Ireland should be continued by the new Government. 
However, O’Connell, hopeless of obtaining any concession from tlie 
Tories, renewed the agitation for the Repeal of the Union, which he 
had allowed to slumber during the friendly Melbourne régime, and 
Peel endeavoured to crush it by imprisoning its leader and his principal 
lieutenants. In 1844 Peel adopted a more conciliatory policy towards 
Treland. He proposed to increase the annual grant in aid of May- 
nooth College, for the education of the Roman Catholic priesthood of 
Treland, from £9,000 to £26,000, and, by making it a permanent 
charge on the Consolidated Fund, withdraw it altogether from the 
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criticism and control of the House of Commons. Owing to the 
scruples of Gladstone, who was a member of the Administration, Peel 
was unable, for some time, to lay his proposal before Parliament. At 
that stage he received the following encouraging communication from 
Prince Albert, dated February 16, 1844: “I return the private 
memorandum respecting Maynooth, and repeat to you my regret 
that you were not enabled to carry out your wise intentions. The 
(Queen joins with me in hoping that you may, in no distant time, 
overcome the difficulties which now stand in your way.” 

The Queen had in contemplation a visit to Ireland, which she: 
reluctantly postponed owing to the disaffected and disturbed condition 
of the country. Early in the Session of 1844 the Whig Opposition 
moved for a Committee of Inquiry into the causes of Irish discontent. 
On February 23rd—the ninth night of a bitter and angry debate 
on the motion—Peel delivered a most able speech in defence of the 
Government, animated by a conciliatory spirit towards Ireland, in the 
course of which he expressed the desire to improve by legislation the 
social condition of the unhappy country. Referring to the Queen’s 
wish to visit Ireland, he thus concluded :— 


“JT should rejoice—in whatever capacity I may fill I should consider it the 
happiest day of my life—when I see the beloved Sovereign of these realms fulfill- 
ing the fondest wishes of her heart—of that heart so full of affection to all her 
people, but mingling that affection with peculiar sympathy and tenderness to 
Ireland, I should hail the dawning of that auspicious day when she could alight 
like some benign spirit on its shores and there lay the foundations of a Temple of 
Peace ; when she could in accents which, proceeding from the heart, speak to the 
heart, rather than to the ear: when she could call on her Irish subjects of all 
classes and of all denominations, Protestant and Catholic, Saxon and Celt, to 
forget the differences of creed and race, and to hallow that holy Temple of Peace, 
of which she laid the foundation—to hallow it with sacrifices still holier than the 
sacrifices by which the temples of old were hallowed—to hallow it by the sacrifice 
of those evil passions which dishonour our common faith and prevent the union 
of heart and hand in defence of our common country.’’ 


A few days later Peel received the following private letter of 
congratulation from Her Majesty :— 


‘“Winpsor Caste, February 25th, 1844. 
“The Queen cannot but write a line to Sir Robert Peel to express to him our 
extreme admiration of his speech, which we read entirely through last night. 
‘It is a most triumphant defence, and at the same time calculated to produce 
the best effect in Ireland.” 


Peel, having obtained for the Maynooth Dill the unanimous support 
of his colleagues by the resignation of Gladstone, introduced the 
measure in the Session of 1845. It met with formidable opposition. 
It was objected to by some Members because it proposed to subsidise 


a Church which disseminated religious error, and by others on the 
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ground that they were opposed to all grants to Churches, whether 
corrupt or pure. Immediately after the introduction of the Bill the 
Queen wrote to Peel :— 


“ April 9th, 1845. 

‘* We are very anxious to hear the effect which has been produced by the May- 
nooth Billin Ireland. The Queen anxiously hopes Sir Robert does not feel 
uneasy about the result of the debate. The measure is so just and good a one 
that people must open their eyes and will not oppose it.” 


The Bill, however, was strenuously resisted through all its stages in 
the House of Commons. The Queen evidently read the debates with 
interest, and was pained by the religiously fanatical spirit which 
pervaded many of the speeches in opposition to the measure. Writing 
to Peel, on April 15th, she said : “ It is not honourable to Protestants 
to see the bad and violent and bigoted passions displayed at this 
moment.” However, the Third Reading was carried by 317 votes to 
184. Her Majesty told Peel, on April 25th, she was much pleased with 
the result, and added: “‘ We were most enthusiastically received last 
night, in the theatre and outside; and not one ‘ No Popery ’ observa- 
tion was to be heard.” 

On June 2nd the Duke of Wellington moved the Second Reading of 
the Bill in the House of Lords. He had spoken only a few sentences 
of his speech when, by a curious interruption, the Duke of Newcastle 
raised an interesting point as to the power or authority exercised by the 
Crown in the initiation of legislation. Here is the extract from 
Hansard :— 


“THe Duke or NewcastLE—My Lords, I rise to order. I beg to apologise to 
the noble Duke and to the House for interrupting him, but as a preliminary to 
this discussion I think it right to put this question to the noble Duke, whether 
he has the Queen’s permission to make this proposition to the House. (Cries of 
Hear, hear, and Order.) 

“Lorp BroucGHamM—That is not in order. The noble Duke is not speaking to 
order ; but, on the contrary, this is one of the most disorderly proceedings I ever 
witnessed in the whole course of my experience. The question of the noble Duke 
is one that should have been put, not as an interruption to, but after the noble 
Duke’s speech. 

“Tue Duke or NewcastLE—I wish to put the question, as it affects the Act 
of Succession, as it affects the Nation, and as it affectsindividuals. (Cries of Order, 
order.) 

“Lorp BrougHamM—My Lords, I rise to order. I will not sit here and allow 
any man to deny that we have a right to enter into, to continue, and to close any 
discussion of any nature. The leave of the Crown is required in one case only, 
but may be given at any period of the discussion, and that is on a measure affect- 
ing the revenues or the patrimonial interests of the Crown.” 


The Duke of Wellington did not reply to the constitutional ques- 
tion thus irrelevantly raised by the Duke of Newcastle. On the 
conclusion of Lord Brougham’s emphatic declaration of the law on the 
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point, he simply said: “‘ My Lords, I will now resume my speech, if 
your Lordships will permit me.” The Bill also passed through the 
Lords ; and we may be sure the Queen was delighted to give it the 
Royal Assent. 

The failure of the potato crop in Ireland, in 1845, forced Peel to 
the conclusion that the Corn Laws, which he was pledged to maintain, 
could no longer be upheld. In this momentous change of attitude he 
had also the sympathy and support of the Queen. On informing her 
of the opposition which his proposal to repeal the duty on corn had 
aroused among his colleagues, she wrote him :-— 


“ OsBORNE, November 28th, 1845. 


“ The Queen is very sorry to hear that Sir Robert apprehends further differences 
of opinion in the Cabinet. At a moment of impending calamity it is more than 
ever necessary that the Government should be united. 

“The Queen thinks the time is come when a removal of the restrictions upon 
the importation of food cannot be successfully resisted. 

“Should this be Sir Robert’s own opinion, the Queen very much hopes that 
none of his colleagues will prevent him from doing what it is right to do.” 


Peel, however, finding it hopeless to conciliate his divided Cabinet, 
resigned in December, and Lord John Russell attempted to form an 
Administration, but failed. The Duke of Wellington then carried 
the wavering leaders of the Tory Party to the side of Peel by his 
blunt declaration that, while he was in favour of the Corn Laws, those 
laws, or any other laws, were a subordinate consideration to the 
necessity of providing the Queen with an efficient Government. The 
Duke also placed no limit to the authority of the Queen. A short 
time before Lord Albemarle, as Master of the Horse, claimed an 
official right to travel in the State Coach with the Queen to prorogue 
Parliament. Her Majesty objected, and referred the question to 
Wellington. His reply to Albemarle was: ‘“‘The Queen can make 
you go inside the coach, or outside the coach, or run behind it like a 
tinker’s dog.” 

On January 27th, 1846, Peel brought in a Bill for the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws. He was fiercely assailed by Disraeli as a traitor to 
his party, and no doubt it was these terrible personal onslaughts that 
the Queen had especially in mind when she wrote, on February 4th, 
to Peel: “She is sure that Sir Robert will be rewarded in the 
end by the gratitude of the country. This will make up for the 
abuse he has to endure from so many of his party.” On February 
11th she sent him another sympathetic communication. “Sir Robert 
Peel has the curfidence of the country,” she said, ‘“‘and she need not 
add that he has hers, as he knows that well enough.” 

These letters of encouragement were, of course, strictly private. 
The Queen never, in the course of her long reign, gave the slightest 
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hint to the public of her personal disposition in a political crisis. 
Prince Albert, who shared the Queen’s views as to the action of Peel, 
without showing in public the least bias, went to the House of Com- 
mons, on the 27th of January, to hear the Premier’s speech. On the 
twelfth night of the debate, Lord George Bentinck, the leader of the 
Protectionists, thus referred to the Prince :— 


“T cannot but think he listened to ill advice, when, on the first night of this 
great discussion, he allowed himself to be seduced by the First Minister of the 
Crown to come down to the House to usher in and to give éclat, and, as it were, 
reflection from the Queen, to give the semblance of a personal sanction of Her 
Majesty to a measure which, be it for good or for evil, a great majority at least of 
the landed aristocracy of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, imagine fraught 
with deep injury, if not ruin, to them.”’ 


That was the last visit of Prince Albert to the House of Commons. 
Finding that his appearance in the Peers’ Gallery of the Chamber 
was liable to misinterpretation, he decided to go there no more. 

Peel successfully carried his measure through both Houses, and on 
the very day it received the Royal Assent, June 26th, he was defeated 
in the House of Commons on a Coercion Bill for Ireland, by a 
coalition of Protectionists, Whigs, and Irish Repealers. The Queen 
was much grieved by Peel’s resignation. How completely her first 
feelings of dislike for Peel had given way to affectionate regard, is 
shown by a letter she wrote to her uncle, the King of the Belgians :— 


“‘ Yesterday was a very hard day for me, I had to part with Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Aberdeen, who are irreparable losses to us and to the country. They 
were both so overcome that it quite upset me ; and we have in them two devoted 
friends, We felt so safe with them. Never during the five years that they were 
with me did they ever recommend a person or thing that was not for my or the 
country’s best, and never for the party’s advantage only.” 


In foreign affairs the Queen exercised, unquestioned, a more direct 
personal influence than in home policy. ‘ Personal and domestic 
relations with the ruling families abroad,” Gladstone has written, 
“give openings, in delicate cases, for saying more, and saying it at 
once more gently and more efficiently than could be ventured in the 
more formal correspondence and ruder contacts of Government.” 
However, all letters received by the Queen from foreign potentates 
on matters of State, and all answers to them, were submitted by 
Her Majesty to the Foreign Secretary or to the Prime Minister. In 
1847 the King of Prussia wrote a private letter to the Queen on 
European affairs, which he requested his ambassador to deliver at a 
private audience. The communication was so presented ; but by the 
interpusition of Prince Albert this irregularity was corrected. The 
letter was read by Her Majesty in the presence of the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Palmerston, and the reply to it was approved by 
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him. The Queen, on the other hand, insisted on being fully advised 
of the policy of her Ministers in foreign affairs, and on the terms of 
instructions to British plenipotentiaries abroad, and official notes 
addressed to foreign diplomatists being first submitted in draft for 
her approval. 

Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secretary in the Whig Administra- 
tion, with Lord John Russell as Premier, which came into office on 
the defeat of Peel in 1845. His jauntiness and levity, his “‘ ha-ha 
manner,” as Monckton Milnes so well described it, grated on 
the nerves of the serious and formal Prince Albert. Besides, 
Palmerston had an airy and off-hand manner of dealing with foreign 
affairs without consulting the Queen, or, when he did consult her, of 
ignoring her recommendations, which was not at all in accord with 
the views of Her Majesty as to the constitutional relations between 
the Sovereign and the Foreign Secretary. On the 2nd of April, 
1850, Prince Albert, on the Queen’s behalf, wrote a letter to Lord 
John Russell, from which the following is an extract :— 


“Asa Minister, the Sovereign has a right to demand from Lord Palmerston 
that she be made thoroughly acquainted with the whole object and tendency of the 
policy to which her consent is required ; and, having given that consent, that the 
policy be not arbitrarily altered from the original line, that important steps be 
not concealed from her, nor her name used without her sanction. In all these 
respects Lord Palmerston has failed towards her; and not from oversight or 
negligence, but upon principle, and with astonishing pertinacity, against every 
effort of the Queen. Besides which, Lord Palmerston does not scruple to let it 
appear in public as if the Sovereign’s negligence in attending to the papers sent 
to her caused delays and complications.’’ 


Palmerston promised to mend his ways. His despatches would, in 
future, he said, pass through the hands of the Prime Minister and 
the Queen. But, on the very next occasion, in a matter affecting 
France, his impatience with the interposition of the Queen in foreign 
affairs again asserted itself, and the first intimation the Queen and 
the Prime Minister received of his action in the affair was a note of 
complaint from the French Government. ‘ My dear Lord John,” 
wrote Prince Albert to Russell on May 15th, 1850, “ both the Queen 
and myself are exceedingly sorry at the news your letter conveyed to 
us. We are not surprised, however, that Lord Palmerston’s mode of 
doing business should not be borne by a susceptible French Govern- 
ment with the same good humour and forbearance as by his col- 
leagues.”’ There is an obvious hint to the Premier in the last sentence 
to get rid of his masterful and obstreperous Foreign Secretary. But, 
however Palmerston’s “ spirited foreign policy”? might be disap- 
proved by the Court and regarded with concern by his colleagues, it 
was popular in the country, and Russell, bewildered by the con- 
tentions between the Sovereign and the Foreign Sccretary, and 
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vacillating as to the course he should pursue, was reluctant to weaken 
his Administration by dismissing so powerful a Minister. But the 
Queen, who now absolutely distrusted Palmerston, showed more 
decision of character. She drew up an important memorandum, 
stating in clear and severe language the rules by which a Foreign 
Secretary must be bound in his relations with the Sovereign. It is 
as follows :— 


“OSBORNE, 12th August, 1850. 


‘« With reference to the conversation about Lord Palmerston, which the Queen 
had with Lord John Russell the other day, and Lord Palmerston’s disavowal that 
he ever intended any disrespect to her by the various neglects of which she has 
had so long and so often to complain, she thinks it right, in order to prevent any 
mistake for the future, to explain what it is she expects from the Foreign 
Secretary. 

“ She requires : 

“1. That he will distinctly state what he proposes in a given case, in order that 
the Queen may know as distinctly to what she has given her Royal sanction. 

“2, Having once given her sanction to a measure, that it be not arbitrarily 
altered or modified by the Minister. Such an act she must consider as a failure in 
sincerity towards the Crown, and justly to be visited by the exercise of her Con- 
stitutional right of dismissing that Minister. She expects to be kept informed of 
what passes between him and the Foreign Ministers, before important decisions 
are taken, based upon that intercourse ; to receive the foreign despatches in good 
time, and to have the drafts for her approval sent to her in sufficient time to make 
herself acquainted with their contents before they must be sent off. The 
queen thinks it best that Lord John Russell should show this letter to Lord 
Palmerston.”’ 


Palmerston again promised “that he would punctually obey the 
directions contained in the memorandum,” as Russell informed the 
Queen on August 13th. On that day also the Foreign Secretary 
wrote to Prince Albert requesting an interview, which was granted at 
Windsor the following day. According to a long memorandum 
written by the Prince, describing the interview, Palmerston was most 
repentant and sorrowfulin hisdemeanour. His habitual good humour 
had deserted him. 

Not a trace of his exuberant “ha-ha manner” remained. ‘He 
was very much agitated,” says the Prince, “ shook, and had tears in 
his eyes, so as quite to move me, who never, under any circumstances, 
had known him otherwise than with a bland smile on his face.” 
Differences vf opinion as to his policy were natural and to be expected. 
«‘But the accusation that he had been wanting in respect to the 
Queen, whom he had every reason to respect as his Sovereign, and 
as a woman whose virtues he admired, and to whom he was bound by 
every tie of duty and gratitude, was an imputation on his honour 
as a gentleman, and if he could have made himself guilty of it, he 
was almost no longer fit to be tolerated in society.” So argued Palmer- 
ston, subdued and broken in spirits. The Prince then proceeds :— 
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‘‘I purposely did not interrupt him, but when he had concluded I reminded 
him of the innumerable complaints and remonstrances which the Queen had had 
to make these last years. 

“The Queen had often—-I was sorry to say, latterly almost invariably—differed 
from the line of policy pursued by Lord Palmerston. She had always openly 
stated her objections; but when overruled by the Cabinet, or convinced that it 
would from political reasons be more prudent to waive her objection, she knew 
her Constitutional position too well not to give her full support to whatever was 
done on the part of the Government. 

‘‘But what she had a right to require in return was, that before a line of 
policy was adopted or brought before her for her sanction, she should be in fuli 
possession of all the facts and all the motives operating. She felt that in this 
respect she was not dealt with as she ought to be. She never found a matter 
‘intact,’ nor a question in which we were not already compromised, when it was 
submitted to her. She had no means of knowing what passed in the Cabinet 
nor what passed between Lord Palmerston and the Foreign Ministers in their 
conferences, but what Lord Palmerston chose to tell her, or what she found in 
the newspapers.”’ 


Prince Albert adds that when he told Lord John Russell of the 
low and agitated condition of Palmerston during the interview, the 
Prime Minister grimly answered, “Oh; what has passed will doa 
great deal of good.” 

For a time all went well, but only fora time. On the 2nd of 
December, 1851, Louis Napoleon overthrew the French Republic, of 
which he was President, with the aid of the army, and proclaimed 
himself Dictator. The Queen regarded the coup d’état—the news of 
which reached her at Osborne on the 4th December—as an outrage 
on constitutional government. She at once wrote the following 
letter to Lord John Russell, enjoining strict neutrality on the part of 
England :— 


“ OspoRNE, December 4th, 1851. 


“The Queen has learnt with concern and astonishment of the extraordinary 
proceedings at Paris. She thinks it absolutely necessary that we should remain 
absolutely passive, and take no part either for or against what is going on. The 
Queen hopes, therefore, that Lord Normanby will be very cautious and keep 
entirely aloof, for a word from him at such a moment would be misconstrued.” 


“ Your Majesty’s directions,” wrote the Prime Minister in reply, 
“respecting affairs in Paris shall be followed.” A despatch to that 
effect was accordingly sent to the Marquis of Normanby, the British 
Ambassador at Paris; but when he called on the French Foreign 
Minister to state his instructions, he was informed that Lord Palmer- 
ston had personally expressed his approval of the coup d’état to the 
French Ambassador in London. The news, which was at once sent 
home by Lord Normanby, annoyed the Prime Minister and greatly 
angered the Queen. Her Majesty forwarded the following note ta 
Lord John Russell :— 
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‘“©OsRoRNE, December 13th, 1851. 


“The Queen sends the enclosed despatch from Lord Normanby to Lord John 
Russell, from which it appears that the French Government pretend to have 
received the entire approval of the late coup d’étut by the British Government as 
conveyed by Lord Palmerston to Count Walewski. The Queen cannot believe in 
the truth of this assertion, as such an approval given by Lord Palmerston would 
have been in complete contradiction to the line of strict neutrality and passiveness 
which the Queen had expressed her desire to see followed with regard to the late 
convulsions at Paris, and which was approved by the Cabinet, as stated in Lord 
John Russell's letter of the 6th inst. Does Lord Joon know anything about the 
alleged approval, which, if true, would again expose the honesty and dignity of 
the Queen’s Government in the eyes of the world ?” 


The Prime Minister sent the Queen’s note to Lord Palmerston 
with a request for an explanation, but the masterful Foreign Secre- 
tary took no notice of it. On December 16th, the day after he 
received the communication, he, with characteristic audacity, wrote a 
despatch to Lord Normanby, expressing in the strongest terms his 
satisfaction at the success of the coup d’état. This despatch was 
submitted neither to the Prime Minister nor to the Queen. The 
long-suffering Premier was at last stung to action. “I am most 
reluctantly compelled to the conclusion,” he wrote to the Foreign 
Secretary, “ that the conduct of foreign affairs can no longer be left 
in your hands with advantage.” Palmerston was, accordingly, 
dismissed. How the Queen regarded this unexpected display of 
decision of character on the part of Lord John Russell, and the good 
effect she expected to follow from it, is made clear in the following 
interesting letter from Prince Albert to the Premier :— 


‘«Winpsor CastLE, December 20th, 1851. 


“My peaR Lorp Jonn,—You will readily imagine that the news of the 
sudden termination of your difference with Lord Palmerston has taken us much 
by surprise, as we were wont to see such differences terminate in his carrying his 
points, and leaving the defence of them to his colleagues and the discredit to the 
()ueen. 

‘‘It is quite clear to the Queen that we were entering upon most dangerous 
times, in which Military Despotism and Red Republicanism will for some time 
be the only Powers on the Continent, to both of which the Constitutional 
Monarchy of England will be equally hateful. That the calm influence of our 
institutions, however, should succeed in assuaging the contest abroad must be the 
anxious wish of every Englishman, and of every friend of liberty and progressive 
civilisation. This influence has been rendered null by Lord Palmerston’s per- 
sonal manner of conducting the foreign affairs, and by the universal hatred which 
he has excited on the Continent. That you could hope to control him has long 
been doubted by us, and its impossibility is clearly proved by the last proceedings, 
I can, therefore, only congratulate you that the opportunity of the rupture should 
have been one on which all the right is on your side.”’ 


The Crimean War, which had drawn France and England together 
on the battlefield as allies, led to a close friendship between the 
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Sovereigns of the two countries. In a letter which Queen Victoria 
subsequently wrote to Napoleon she thus describes in a few sen- 
tences the advantages of constitutional as compared with absolute 
monarchy : 





** Your policy runs the risk of remaining unsupported by the Nation, and you 
may be exposed to the dangerous alternative of either having to impose it upon 
them against their will, or of having suddenly to alter your course abroad, or 
even, perhaps, to encounter grave resistance. I, on the other hand, can allow 
my policy free scope to work out its own consequences, certain of the steady and 
consistent support of my people, who, having had a share in determining my 
policy, feel themselves to be identified with it.’’ 


Meantime, a furious storm of religious passion had swept over the 
country, In September, 1850, Pope Pius IX. issued an “ apostolic 
letter’ re-establishing the Roman Catholic hierarchy in England, 
by appointing the Vicars-Apostolic, who had hitherto governed that 
Church, bishops to sees, not identical with the sees held by the 
hierarchy of the Church of England, but freshly created; and, on 
October 7th, Dr. Wiseman, the Vicar-Apostolic of the London 
district, who had been elevated to the “ Archbishopric of West- 
minster,” with the dignity of Cardinal, issued from the Eternal City 
his first pastoral, which he grandiloquently described as ‘“‘ Given out 
of the Flaminian Gate of Rome.” The popular excitement against 
“No Popery” was further inflamed by a letter written by Lord John 
Russell to the Bishop of Durham, laying the blame for the advance 
of “ Romanism ”’ on the Puseyites or Tractarians in the Church of 
England. Protestant indignation meetings were held all over 
the country, and Parliament was overwhelmed with petitions calling 
for legislation to protect the Protestant ascendency. On December 
10th numerous addresses from the Corporation of London, the Uni- 
versities, and other important public bodies, were presented to the 
Queen, urging the most strenuous opposition on her part to the 
Papal pretensions. ‘ You may be assured,” she said in reply, “ of 
my earnest desire and firm determination, under God’s blessing, to 
maintain unimpaired the religious liberty which is justly prized by 
the people of this country, and to uphold as its surest safeguard the 
pure and scriptural worship of the Protestant faith which has long 
been happily established in this land.” But the Queen, at the same 
time, deplored the agitation. With keener insight than her advisers, 
she saw that the dangers which, in the popular mind, seemed to 
threaten the Church of England, were hysterical exaggerations ; and 
she saw also that the real evil to be apprehended was the spreading 
of the spirit of religious bigotry which the agitation had inevitably 
aroused. Her aunt, the Duchess of Gloucester, congratulated her on 
her replies to the addresses at Windsor. This Her Majesty answered 
in a private letter, from which the following is an extract :— 
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“T would never have consented to say anything which breathed a spirit of 
intolerance. Sincerely Protestant as I always have been and always shall be, 
and indignant as I am at those who call themselves Protestants while they are in 
fact quite the contrary, I much regret the unchristian and intolerant spirit 
exhibited by many people at the public meetings. I cannot bear to hear the 
violent abuse of the Catholic religion, which is so painful and so cruel towards 
the many good and innocent Roman Catholics. However, we must hope and 
trust this excitement will soon cease, and that the wholesome effect of it upon our 
own Church will be lasting.” 

We next see exhibited the Queen’s sagacity and discernment in a 
complicated political crisis. Palmerston, writing to his brother on 
February 24th, 1852, two months after his dismissal from office, said : 
“7 have had my tit-for-tat with Johnny Russell, and I turned him 
out on Friday last.’ Close on the heels of the panic about Papal 
aggression came the more terrible alarm that Napoleon III. meditated 
an invasion of England; and as Russell met the first terror with a 
Bill making the assumption by the Roman Catholic bishops of their 
proposed English territorial titles illegal, he faced the second with a 
measure for the reorganisation of the local Militia. Palmerston, dis- 
satisfied with the Militia Bill, carried an amendment to it by : 
majority of eleven ; and Russell, regarding his defeat as a declaration 
of want of confidence, resigned. Then came for a few months a Tory 
Administration, under the Earl of Derby, which was overthrown on the 
Budget introduced by Disraeli, its Chancellor of the Exchequer. Both 
the Whigs and Tories were, at this time, divided among themselves 
by personal rivalries and political differences. The Queen, in the 
circumstances, determined to constitute a Coalition Government, com- 
posed of leading statesmen, without distinction of party, as the only 
means of obtaining a stable Ministry, or a Ministry that would endure 
through more than one Session. To Lord Aberdeen, the leader of the 
Peelite section of the Tories, she entrusted the task of forming such an 
Administration, and at the same time she sent to Lord John Russell 
a letter, announcing her intention, which thus ended :—— 


“The Queen thinks the moment to have arrived when a popular, efficient, aud 
durable Government could be formed by the sincere and united efforts of all pro- 
fessing Conservative and Liberal opinions. The Queen, knowing that this can 
only be effected by the patriotic sacrifice of personal interests and feelings, trusts 
that Lord John Russell will, as far as he is able, give his valuable and powerful 
assistance to the realisation of this object.’’ 


Macaulay states, in his Diary, that on December 20th, 1852, he went 
to Lansdowne House, on a hasty summons, to find Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord John Russell in consultation over the Queen’s communi- 
cation. “They asked me what I thought,” writes Macaulay ; 
‘‘T said that I could improve the Queen’s letter neither in substance 
nor in language, and that she had expressed my sentiments to a 
tittle.’ Lord Abérdeen successfully discharged the duty imposed 
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upon him. The Cabinet, which included Lord John Russell as 
Foreign Secretary, and Lord Palmerston as Home Secretary, was 
regarded by the Queen “as the realisation of the country’s and our 
own most ardent wishes.”’ 

But much trouble was in store for the Aberdeen Administration, 
arising out of the war which had been declared between Russia and 
Turkey, and the Crimean War, which, as a consequence, followed. 
The Queen had also to endure, at this period, probably the severest 
trial, apart from domestic bereavement, of her reign. An outcry was 
raised against Prince Albert in the press, as ignorant and unreasoning 
as it was bitter. It was said that he was an influence behind the 
Throne hostile to this country. Palmerston, who while Liberal abroad 
was Conservative at home, had left the Government because he dis- 
agreed with a Reform Bill introduced by Lord John Russell. ‘The 
great Liberal braggart, who wanted to press free constitutions on every 
country, finds the Reform Measure, which Aberdeen approves, too 
liberal,” wrote Prince Albert to his friend, Baron Stockmar, at Coburg. 
“What mischief that man has done us!” But it was freely stated 
in the newspapers that Palmerston had really resigned because he 
detected Prince Albert in betraying State secrets to foreign courts. 
“The stupidest trash is babbled to the public,” wrote the Prince to 
Baron Stockmar, “so stupid that (as they say in Coburg) you would 
not give it to the pigs for litter.” Two London morning papers 
actually announced that the Prince had been arrested for high treason, 
and was about to be sent to the Tower. An immense crowd assembled 
that day at the Tower to see the Prince brought in a captive. They 
were, of course, disappointed, but there was an explanation forth- 
coming. The Government, it was said, had relinquished their 
intention to send the Prince to the Tower because the Queen had 
announced her determination to share his prison cell. These absurd 
attacks naturally gave the deepest pain to the Queen. Writing to 
Lord Aberdeen in January, 1854, she said :— 


‘‘In attacking the Prince, who is one and the same with the Queen herself, 
the Throne is assailed ; and she must say she little expected that any portion of 
her subjects would thus requite the unceasing labours of the Prince.” 


On January 31st Parliament was opened by the Queen in person ; 
and in the debate on the Address, which followed, in both Houses, the 
calumnies against the Prince were completely refuted by the Minis- 
terial leaders—Lord Aberdeen in the Lords, and Lord John Russell 
in the Commons. Aberdeen, in the course of his speech said :— 


“Tt is true that His Royal Highness often, very often-—generally—is present 
in the conversations which take place when Her Majesty’s Ministers find it neces- 
sary to make representations to Her Majesty which it is their duty todo. I can 
only say that I extremely regret his absence when it takes place. But I appeal 
to noble Lords in this House, of whom there are several, who have had the means 
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of knowing, of learning, of profiting by the wisdom and prudence and justice of 
His Royal Highness—I ask them to say whether, in all that they have ever seen 
or heard, a single syllable has ever been breathed that has not tended to the 
honour and the interests and the welfare of this country.” 


Lord Derby, the leader of the Opposition, concurred in Lord 
Aberdeen’s testimony to the patriotism of Prince Albert. “ The 
advice and counsel given by His Royal Highness,” said he, “ have 
been always, to the best of my belief, from an enlightened considera- 
tion of what was for the advantage of the Sovereign and the public 
good.” Lord Campbell, as a constitutional lawyer, established the 
right of Prince Albert, as the Consort of a female Sovereign to advise 
the Crown. If the advice were unconstitutional the Ministers had the 
antidote to their hands by resigning. Both the Queen and Prince 
were extremely pleased with the result. ‘I write to you,’ said the 
Queen to Stockmar, “in the fulness of joy at the triumphant refuta- 
tion of the calumnies in the two Houses of Parliament last night. 
The position of my beloved lord and master has been defined for once 
and all, and his merits have been acknowledged on all sides most 
duly.” The Prince wrote to the same friend: ‘“ The impression has 
been excellent, and my political status and activity, which up to this 
time have been silently assumed, have now been asserted in Parliament, 
and vindicated without a dissentient voice.” 

After the declaration of war with Russia in 1854, Lord Aberdeen, 
replying to a question put by Lord Roden in the House of Lords, 
announced that it was intended to appoint a day of humiliation and 
prayer for the success of the British arms. The Queen immediately 
wrote to the Prime Minister reminding him that she had not been 
consulted in the matter, and strongly objecting to the “day of 
humiliation.” She wrote :— 


“ She thinks we have recourse to them far too often, and they thereby lose all 
effect. Were the services selected for those days of a different kind from what 
they are the Queen would feel less strongly about it; but they always select 
chapters from the Old Testament and Psalms which are so totally inapplicable 
that the effect such occasions ought to have is entirely done away with.” 


Besides, as we were not to blame, she could not see why we should 
humiliate ourselves. Was it not all Russia’s fault ? 


“To say (as we probably should) that the great sinfulness of the Nation has 
brought about this war, when it is the selfishness, and ambition, and want of 
honesty of one man and his servants which has done it, while our conduct through- 
out has been actuated by unselfishness and honesty, would be too manifestly 
repulsive to the feelings of every one, and would be a mere bit of hypocrisy. Let 
there be a prayer expressive of our great thankfulness for the immense benefits 
we have enjoyed, and for the immense prosperity of the country, and entreating 
God’s help and protection in the coming struggle. In this the Queen would join 
heart and soul. If there is to be a day set apart, let it be for prayer in this 
sense,”’ 
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The ‘“ day of humiliation’ was, however, appointed, but though 
the title was not changed, the advice of the Queen as to the character 
of the service was adopted. 

As the Queen had her own private opinions with respect to the 
policy and legislation of her Ministers, so, too, she had, naturally, 
greater esteem for some of her advisers than for others. But, both as 
regards her rival Ministers and their rival policies, she seems to have 
always pursued an absolutely straight course. There is not the 
slightest evidence of any intrigue to obtain her own ends in the records 
of her long reign. She never tried to influence the judgment of the 
country on any political scheme or proposal, by publicly hinting or 
suggesting her own individual views with regard to it; and she never 
endeavoured to secure a favourite Minister in office by any concealed 
devices. Her aim had always been to follow the law, custom, and 
etiquette of the Constitution, as regards both Ministers and legislation, 
with absolute rectitude and single-mindedness. She treated every one 
of her Ministers with the utmost cordiality and scrupulous courtesy. 

“ven Lord Palmerston, in the years he was Prime Minister, had never 
any reason to complain of any manifestation of suspicion or distrust 
in her relations with him. But she, privately, made no secret of the 
deep regret, or sorrow, she felt on the departure of some of her 
Ministers. Lord Aberdeen was one of her favourites. On his resig- 
nation in 1855 he went to the Queen to say farewell and kiss her 
hand. ‘ To his surprise,” as he himself related, “‘ when he took hold 
of it to lift it to his lips, he found his own hand squeezed with a strong 
and significant pressure.’”’ Her Majesty also sent him a letter, from 
which the following is an extract :— 


“ She wishes to say what a pang it is for her to separate from so kind, and dear, 
and valued a friend as Lord Aberdeen has ever been to her since she has known 
him. The day he became her Prime Minister was a very happy one for her ; and 
throughout his Ministry he has ever been the kindest and wisest adviser, one to 
whom she could apply for advice on all, and trifling occasions even. This she is 
sure he will still ever be, but the losing him as the first adviser in her Government 
is very painful.’’ 

After the suppression of the Indian Mutiny, the horrible stories of 
the savage atrocities of the mutineers led to a popular outcry for ven- 
geance. Lord Canning, the Governor-General of India, writing 
privately to the Queen on September 25th, 1857, said: “ There is a 
rabid and indiscriminate vindictiveness abroad, even amongst many 
who ought to set a better example, which it is impossible to contem- 
plate without a feeling of shame for one’s countrymen.” To this 
Her Majesty sent the following reply :— 

“ Lord Canning will easily believe how entirely the Queen shares his feelings of 


sorrow and indignation at the unchristian spirit shown, alas! to a great extent 
here by the public towards Indians in general, and towards Sepoys without dis- 
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crimination. It is, however, not likely to last, and comes from the horror pro- 
duced by the unspeakable atrocities perpetrated upon the innocent women and 
children, which makes one’s blood run cold and one’s heart bleed! For the 
perpetrators of these awful horrors no punishment can be severe enough, and, sad 
as it is, stern justice must be dealt out to all the guilty. But to the nation at 
large—to the peaceable inhabitants—to the many kind and friendly natives who 
have assisted us, sheltered the fugitives, and been faithful and true—there should 
be shown the greatest kindness. They should know that there is no hatred toa 
brown skin—none; but the greatest wish on their Queen’s part to see them 
happy, contented, and flourishing.” 


When the Act had been passed transferring the government of 
India from the East India Company to the Crown, a Royal 
proclamation was prepared announcing the change in the situation 
and the new policy to the natives. The draft of the document 
reached the Queen while she was on her first visit to the home of her 
newly married daughter the Princess Royal, in Prussia. The 
vigorous reality of her Majesty’s influence in State affairs and its 
beneficent results is shown by her action on this important occasion. 
She declared to Lord Malmesbury, the Minister in Attendance, that 
she objected both to the spirit and the language of the proclamation, 
and the following letter was sent by her to the Prime Minister, Lord 
Derby :— 

“ BABELSBERG, August 15th, 1858. 

“The Queen has asked Lord Malmesbury to explain in detail her objections to 
the draft of the proclamation for India. The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby 
would write it himself in his excellent language, bearing in mind that it isa 
female Sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred millions of Eastern people 
on assuming the direct government of them, and after a bloody war, giving them 
pledges which her future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles of her 
government. Such a document should breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, 
and religious toleration, and point out the privileges which the Indians will 
receive on being placed on an equality with the subjects of the British Crown, 
and the prosperity following in the train of civilisation.”’ 


Lord Malmesbury’s memorandum, which accompanied the Queen’s 
letter, explains in more detail the nature of Her Majesty’s objections. 
She especially condemned the expression that she had the “ power of 
undermining” the native religions and customs of India. “ Her 
Majesty would prefer,’ Lord Malmesbury goes on to say, “ that the 
subject should be introduced in a declaration in the sense that the 
deep attachment which Her Majesty feels to her own religion and the 
comfort and happiness which she derives from its consolation, will 
preclude her from any attempt to interfere with the native religions, 
and that her servants will be directed to act scrupulously in 
accordance with her directions.” 

The proclamation was rewritten, “entirely in the spirit of Your 
Majesty’s observations,” as Lord Derby informed the Queen. To the 
new document she added in her own handwriting, as its last sentence, 
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the words—“ May the God of all power grant to us, and those in 
authority under us, the strength to carry out these our wishes for the 
good of our people!”” The amended Proclamation gave the greatest 
satisfaction to the Governor-General of India. “To the good effect 
of the words in which religion is spoken of in the proclamation,” he 
wrote, “ Lord Canning looks forward with very sanguine hope. It is 
impossible that the justice, charity and kindliness, as well as the true 
wisdom which mark these words, should not be appreciated.” 

The Queen always used her powerful influence on behalf of peace 
and goodwill between nations. On one notable occasion the tact and 
discretion of Her Majesty and the Prince Consort averted the terrible 
calamity of a war between Great Britain and the United States. In 
November, 1861, during the American Civil War, the British mail 
steamer 7ient was boarded by the San Jacinto, a vessel of the Federal 
Navy, and Slidell and Mason, delegates from the revolted Southern 
States, who were on their way to England, were seized. The news 
of the outrage aroused the greatest indignation in England, and the 
Palmerston Administration, then in office, at once decided to send an 
ultimatum to the United States Government demanding the prompt 
release of the envoys. The despatch was, in the usual course, sub- 
mitted for approval to the Queen. Her Majesty, shocked at the ides 
of the possibility of a war with America, took the bristling despatch 
to the apartment of the Prince Consort, who was lying sick unto 
death, and asked him to soften down its dictatorial and menacing 
expressions. It was the last time the Prince used his busy pen in the 
service of the State. As he gave the memorandum he prepared for 
the Cabinet to the Queen, between 7 and 8 o’clock on the morning 
of December Ist, he said—“ I am so weak I could hardly hold the 
pen.” <A facsimile of the document was subsequently published. It 
shows that in turn it was corrected by the Queen. The Prince, for 
instance, had written of the subject of the despatch as “ a quarrel,” 
which expression the Queen struck out and substituted “a question 
of dispute.” The despatch, thus modified in tone and language, was 
sent to the British Ambassador at Washington for presentation. 
** Everything will depend on the tone of it,” said Seward, the 
Secretary of State, as he received the document from Lord Lyons. 
Happily it was in such a form that a pacific settlement of the dispute 
was soon arranged. 

When the final solution of the affair was communicated to the 
Queen, on January 6th, 1862, about three weeks after the death of 
the Prince Consort, Her Majesty wrote to the Prime Minister :— 


“Lord Palmerston cannot but look on this peaceful issue of the American 
quarrel as greatly owing to her beloved Prince, who wrote the observations on the 
draft to Lord Lyons in which Lord Palmerston so entirely concurred. It was the 
last thing he ever wrote.’’ 
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The Prime Minister replied :— 


“There can be no doubt that the alteration made in the despatch to Lord Lyons 
contributed essentially to the satisfactory settlement of the dispute. Those altera- 
tions were only one of innumerable instances of the tact and judgment, and the 
power of nice discrimination, which excited Lord Palmerston’s constant and 
unbounded admiration.” 


The death of the Prince Consort changed the current of the Queen’s 
life, to the extent that she retired from society, and shunned, as far as 
possible, the pomp and pageantry associated with her exalted position 
on her rare appearances in public. But though deprived of the 
advice and aid of Prince Albert in the discharge of her constitutional 
duties, Her Majesty’s attention to State affairs continued to be 
unremitting, and her opinions and actions were guided by the same 
deep political wisdom. The Queen sincerely and conscientiously 
disapproved the disestablishment of the Irish Church; but in the 
grave political crisis which arose when Gladstone laid his scheme 
before Parliament Her Majesty exhibited, in a most striking and 
impressive manner, that well-balanced mind, which enabled her to 
preserve her equanimity when her Prime Minister adopted a policy 
to which she was personally opposed, and her admirable recognition 
of her duty as a Constitutional Sovereign to use her boundless 
influence to moderate the violence of party passions and secure that 
the will of the majority of her people, as expressed by her advisers, 
should prevail, however distasteful to herself personally. 

- In the General Election of 1868, the country, by returning 
Gladstone to power, with a majority of from 110 to 120, declared for 
the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. The new Parliament 
opened on February 16th, 1869. On that morning Dr. Tait, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, received the following autograph letter 
from Her Majesty :— 

‘OSBORNE, 15th February, 1869. 

“The Queen must write a few lines to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
subject of the Irish Church, which makes her very anxious. The Queen has 
seen Mr. Gladstone, who shows the most conciliatory disposition. He seems to 
be really moderate in his views, and anxious, as far as he can properly and con- 
sistently do so, to meet the objections of those who would maintain the Irish 
Church. He at once assured the Queen of his readiness—indeed, his anxiety —to 
meet the Archbishop, and to communicate freely with him on the subject of this 
important question, and the Queen must express her earnest hope that the Arch- 
bishop will meet him in the same spirit. The Government can do nothing that 
would tend to raise a suspicion of their sincerity in proposing to disestablish the 
Trish Church and to withdraw all State endowments from all religious commu- 
nions in Ireland ; but were these conditions accepted, all other matters connected 
with the question might, the Queen thinks, become the subject of discussion and 
negotiation. The Archbishop had best now communicate with Mr. Gladstone 
direct as to where he can see him,’’ 
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An interview between the Archbishop and the Prime Minister 
accordingly took place at Lambeth Palace ; and Dr. Tait found that 
Gladstone’s proposed policy with regard to the Irish Church was in 
practical accord with the conditions he had thought out for himself. 
The Bill was introduced in the House of Commons. It passed 
triumphantly through all its stages in that Chamber before the end of 
May. Then arose the question, “ What will the Lords do?” A 
dangerous struggle between the two Houses seemed impending. 
What the Queen thought the peers ought to do is set forth in the 
following most interesting letter which she sent, through her 
Secretary, General Grey, to Archbishop Tait :— 


‘* BALMORAL, June 4th, 1869. 

“My pear Lorp ArcHBIsHoP,—I write to your Grace by the Queen’s com- 
mand. You must be well aware from your former communication with Her 
Majesty on the subject, of the great anxiety which the question of the Irish 
Civurch causes her, and will therefore not wonder at her desire to learn what your 
Grace thinks of the prospect of the question being settled during the progress 
through the House of Lords of the bill which has just been sent up from the 
I{ouse of Commons. 

“Mr. Gladstone is not ignorant (indeed the Queen has never concealed her 
feelings on the subject) how deeply Her Majesty deplores the necessity under 
which he has conceived himself to lie of raising the question as he has done, or of 
the apprehensions of which she cannot divest herself as to the possible con- 
sequences of the measure which he has introduced. These apprehensions Her 
Majesty is bound to say still exist in full force. But considering the circum- 
stances under which the measure has come to the House of Lords, the Queen 
cannot regard without the greatest alarm the probable effect of its absolute rejec- 
tion in that House. 

“Carried as it has been by an overwhelming and steady majority through a 
Liouse of Commons chosen expressly to speak the feeling of the country on the 
question, there seems no reason to believe that any fresh appeal tu the people 
could lead to a different result. 

“The rejection of the bill, therefore, on the second reading would only serve to 
ling the two Houses into collision and to prolong a dangerous ayitation of the 
subject, while it would further tend to increase the difficulty of ulti ately obtain- 
ing & measure so modified as to remove, or at least to mitigate, the fears of those 
who are conscientiously opposed to the present bill as it stands. 

“Her Majesty was consequently glad to hear, though she knows not whether it 
was on very good authority, that the leaders of the Opposition are disposed to 
rdvise acquiescence in the second reading rather than incur the greate: dangers to 
which I have alluded, in the hope of being able in committee to amend the bill 
50 a8 to make the measure less objectionable. 

“The Queen well knows how anxious your Grace must be to assi-i in bringing 
avout a settlement of the question, if not altogether such as you would have 
desired, at least the best possible under the circumstances, and s| els sure, 
therefore, that the great influence of your genius, high character, and station, will 
le used on the side of prudence and moderation. Her Majesty desires me to add 
that she will be very glad to receive any communication which you iay think is 
dasirable to address to her direct. —I remain, my dear Lord, your (irace’s very 
faithful servant, 

“C. Garay.” 
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Through the skilful diplomacy of the Primate these prudent 
counsels prevailed; and the second reading, on June 18th, was 
carried by 179 votes against 146, or a majority of 33. But the 
peers were determined to secure by amendments, in the Committee 
stage, a larger and better provision for the disestablished Irish 
Church than the Bill proposed. The measure, indeed, seemed still 
in danger of being wrecked in the Upper Chamber. “The friends of 
the Irish Church,” wrote Archbishop Tait to the Queen on July 8th, 
‘‘ feel that they cannot allow the Church to be despoiled beyond the 
point thus indicated ; and that it would be wiser to take the chance of 
another year of agitation, however undesirable, than yield beyond this 
point.” To this communication the Queen replied on July 11th in 
the following autograph letter, urging a more conciliatory attitude on 
the part of the peers :— 


**The Queen thanks the Archbishop very much for his letter. She is very 
sensible of the prudence, and at the same time anxiety, for the welfare of the Irish 
Establishment which the Archbishop has manifested in his conduct throughout 
the debates, and she will be very glad if the amendments which have been 
adopted at his suggestion lead to the settlement of the question ; but to effect 
this, concessions, the Queen believes, will still have to be made on both sides. 
The Queen must say that she cannot view without alarm the possible consequences 
of another year of agitation on the Irish Church, and she would ask the Arch- 
bishop seriously to consider, in case the concessions to which the Government 
may agree should not go so far as he may himself wish, whether the postponement 
of the settlement for another year would not be likely to result in worse rather 
than in better terms for the Church. The Queen trusts therefore that the Arch- 
bishop will himself consider and, as far as he can, endeavour to induce others to 
consider, any concessions that may be offered by the House of Commons in the 
nost conciliatory spirit.”’ 

So in the matter of amendments in Committee, also, moderation 
prevailed. On Thursday, July 22nd, 1869, the Bill was safe in 
harbour. ‘ We have made the best terms we could,” the Primate 
wrote in his diary when the struggle was over; “and thanks to the 
Queen a collision between the two Houses has been averted.” Such 
a conflict, with the firm and deliberate determination of the people on 
the subject of disestablishment and disendowment, would have led to 
a grave constitutional crisis. 

Gladstone was never an especial favourite at the Court. An 
absurd story was current some years ago that he was habitually 
uncivil to the Queen. It was also said that he talked to Her 
Majesty as if she were a public meeting. As a matter of fact, no 
statesman more fully recognised the dignity and influence of the 
Sovereign’s position. ‘Though decisions must ultimately conform 
to the sense of those who are to be responsible for them, yet their 
business is to inform and persuade the Sovereign, not to overrule 
him,” he has said. He has also written: “There is no doubt that 
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the aggregate of direct influence normally exercised by the Sovereign 
upon the counsels and proceedings of her Ministers is considerable in 
amount, tends to permanence and solidity of action, and confers much 
benefit on the country, without in the smallest degree relieving the 
advisers of the Crown from individual responsibility.” His devotion 
to the person of the Queen was also unbounded. “TI have no small 
talk and Peel has no manners,” said the Duke of Wellington, 
ruefully speculating, after the fall of Melbourne, on the impression 
he and his colleagues would make upon the young Queen. Gladstone 
had manners, and exuberant powers of conversation, but no small 
talk, and it may have been that while his demeanour towards the 
Queen was perfect, the abstruse subjects which he generally delighted 
in discussing perplexed Her Majesty and made his presence oppres- 
sive or uncomfortable. It was not, however, his personal qualities, but 
his political schemes that displeased the Queen. She distrusted the 
domestic policy of Gladstone as much as Palmerston’s intervention in 
foreign affairs. Disraeli, for whom Her Majesty entertained the 
deepest antipathy, in the days of his merciless attacks upon Peel, 
for whom she sent with reluctance and misgiving when he was 
first designated by the decision of the electorate as her chief adviser, 
became, of all her ten Prime Ministers, her Majesty’s greatest 
favourite. For his death she mourned with the deepest sorrow. 
On April 26th, 1881, four days after the interment of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield in Hughenden Churchyard, the Queen paid a private 
visit to his tomb, to lay a wreath and cross upon his coffin, and take 
her last farewell of her devoted adviser. Her Majesty also erected a 
memorial tablet to the Earl on the wall of Hughenden Church. The 
inscription, which she herself wrote, runs:—“To the dear and 
honoured memory of Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield, this memorial 
is placed by his grateful and affectionate Sovereign and friend, 
Victoria, R.I. ‘ Kings love him that speaketh right ’—Prov. xvi., 
13.” Disraeli, it is said, always deferred to the opinion of the Queen 
in affairs of State. He unquestionably desired to exalt the influence 
of the Sovereign. But, no doubt, his popularity at Court was due 
not less to the policies and schemes of his great political rival, than 
to his own qualities as a courtier. 

The Queen, in the exercise of her duties as a Constitutional 
Sovereign, has shown a complete detachment from political partisan- 
ship. She had the precious gift of being able to keep her personal 
wishes and opinions, her likes and dislikes—inevitable in the Sovereign 
as in the humblest subject—under the control of her well-balanced 
reason in the practical conduct of government. But if ever her perfect 
judgment, her perfect tact, and her perfect serenity, failed her in 
the slightest degree, it was in one or two of her public utterances which 
referred indirectly to the policy, legislative schemes, or actions of 
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Gladstone. The silence which is imposed upon the Sovereign by the 
law and custom of the Constitution, must sometimes prove exceedingly 
trying and irksome, especially when things had gone wrong which 
might have gone well if advice given by the Sovereign had been 
followed by the Ministers. The nation was profoundly moved, early 
in February, 1885, by the news of the death of General Gordon at 
Khartoum, which for ten months he had held against the siege of the 
Mahdi. Sir Charles Wilson, with a relief force, arrived within sight 
of the town on January 28, to find himself two days too late, for on 
the 26th a traitor had opened the gates to the Mahdi, and all was 
over. The Government, of whom Gladstone was the head, was blamed 
for the death of Gordon, because of their dilatoriness in sending out 
the relief expedition ; and in the height of the popular outcry against 
them the Queen, stirred by the tragedy and pathos of Gordon’s end, 
wrote to his sister a letter of deep womanly sympathy, and womanly 
also in its impulsive and passionate attack upon the Government :— 


‘** OSBORNE, February 17th, 1885, 

‘‘Dear Miss Gorpon,—How shall I write to you, or how shall I attempt to 
express what I feel? To think of your dear, noble, heroic brother, who served 
his country and his Queen so truly, so heroically, with a self-sacrifice so edifying 
to the world, not having been rescued. That the promises of support were not 
fulfilled—which I so frequently and constantly pressed on those who asked him 
to go—is to me grief inexpressible! Indeed, it has made meill. My heart bleeds 
for you, his sister, who have gone through so many anxieties on his account, and 
who loved the dear brother as he deserved to be. You are all so good and trustful, 
and have such strong faith that you will be sustained even now, when real, abso- 
lute evidence of your dear brother’s death does not exist—but I fear there cannot 
be much doubt of it. Some day I hope to see you again to tell you all I cannot 
express. My daughter Beatrice, who has felt quite as I do, wishes me to express 
her deepest sympathy from abroad ; from my eldest daughter, the Crown Princess, 
and from my cousin, the King of the Belgians, the very warmest. Would you 
express to your other sisters and your elder brother my true sympathy, and what 
I do so keenly feel—the stain left upon England for your dear brother’s cruel, 
though heroic, fate. 

“Ever, dear Miss Gordon, yours sincerely and sympathisingly, 

“7, B.t.” 


Again, on the death of W. E. Forster, the Queen sent his widow a 
gracious and kindly letter of condolence, which contained expressions 
indirectly bearing upon Forster’s quarrel with Gladstone on the Irish 
policy of the Liberal Government of 1880-5, and especially upon the 
question of Home Rule, which at the time occupied the public mind. 
Forster died on the 5th April. The Queen, writing to the widow of 
the dead statesman on the 7th—the day before Gladstone explained 
the clauses of his Home Rule Bill to the House of Commons—said :— 


“TI purposely delayed writing at once to you, not wishing to intrude on your 
overwhelming grief for the loss of such a husband, so good and so devoted, fearing 
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to add to the weight of your affliction; but to-day I trust I may venture ‘> 
express not only the deep sympathy I feel for you, but also the true and sincere 
concern I feel at the loss of one for whom I had the greatest regard and respec, 
and who served his Queen and country bravely, truly, and loyally. We can il] 
afford to lose so honest, so useful and courageous a statesman as he was, in these 
days, and his public loss is yery great.” 


This veiled reference to the Home Rule controversy was the only 
public manifestation of the Queen’s feelings on the question during 
the heated discussions and party and personal recriminations of the 
year 1886. But since then evidence has come to light of her 
Majesty’s deep-seated hostility to Home Rule. In the biography of 
Lord Tennyson are letters which passed between the Queen and the 
poet laureate, containing significant allusions to the question. The 
Queen, writing from Osborne on April 16, 1886, to Lord Tennyson, 
expressed her sympathy with him in the illness of his son, wh 
subsequently died in India. ‘I cannot in this letter allude to politics,” 
she added, “ but I know what your feelings must be.’ The poet 
laureate in his reply said—“ Our latest telegram was from Colombo, 
‘no improvement’; but in this pause, as it were, between life and 
death, since your Majesty touches upon the disastrous policy of the 
day, I may say that I wish I may be in my own grave beyond sight 
and hearing when an English army fire upon the loyalists of Ulster.” 
But as early as 1882 the Queen was apprehensive that Gladstone 
intended to adopt the policy of Home Rule. Mr. Barry O’Brien, in 
his Life of Parnell, publishes an interview he had with Gladstone on 
the subject of his relations with the leader of the Nationalists. In 
reply to a query as to when he first directed his attention to Home 
Rule, Gladstone said—“ You will see by a speech which I made on the 
Address in 1882 that I then had the subject in my mind. I said then 
that a system of Local Government for Ireland should differ in some 
important respects from any system of Local Government introduced 
in England or Scotland. Plunket got up immediately and said that 
I meant Home Rule. But I am bound to say that Gibson followed, 
and said that he did not put that construction upon my words. Well, 
I had to send an account of that speech to the Queen, and it led to a 
correspondence between us. More than this I cannot say on the 
subject.” But in these few words Gladstone said enough to make it 
clear that the Queen gave the same interpretation to his language as 
Mr. David Plunket, and that her Majesty wrote to her Prime Minister, 
as, constitutionally, she had every right to do, that she disapproved 
of Home Rule. 

Asa further illustration of the Queen’s attitude towards Gladstone, 
it is interesting to contrast her message of condolence to Mrs. 
Gladstone with the letter of the same nature which she sent to Mrs. 
Forster. On May 28th, 1898, the day Gladstone was buried in 
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Westminster Abbey, his widow received the following telegram fiom 
the Queen at Balmoral :— 


“ My thoughts are much with you to-day, when your dear husband is laid to 
rest. To-day’s ceremony will be most trying and painful for you ; but it will be 
at the same time gratifying to you to see the respect and regret evinced by the 
Nation for the memory of one whose character and intellectual abilities marked 
him as one of the most distinguished statesmen of my reign. I shall ever grate- 
fully remember his devotion and zeal in all that concerned my personal welfere 
and that of my family.’’ 


It will be noticed that while the words of deep and heartfelt 
condolence and sympathy are all that could be desired, there is no 
tribute, as in the case of Forster, to the dead statesman’s services 40 
his country. 

There may be in the Queen’s letter to Miss Gordon expressions 
which perhaps it was indiscreet for a Constitutional Sovereign to utter 
with regard to the statesmen chosen to advise her by the nation. But 
though there must have been numbers of Acts of Parliament passed, 
and many policies adopted, in the course of her long reign, to which 
the Queen was utterly opposed, she never publicly entered into the 
combat of politics, and never, so far as is known, tried to gain her 
ends by the secret influences of the Court. We learn from her private 
letters, set forth in this paper, that she argued out with her Ministers 
questions with which she was not in sympathy; that she tried to turn 
them, by her advice and guidance, from policies which she thought 
mistaken or ill-advised. She sometimes, as we have seen, had her way. 
But that was ever the limit to the exercise of her personal influence. 
She never, by her action or by her opinion, aroused the slightest 
degree of hostility towards her in any of her many advisers. With 
entire self-abnegation she yielded her desires and wishes to the will 
of her Ministers, when she saw they were determined to persevere 
with their policy, and loyally aided them—as in the case of the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish Church—in giving it 
legislative effect. Her guiding principle from the opening of her 
reign to its close was to do her duty as a Constitutional Sovereign ; 
and such is the enduring force of the example she set in that respect, 
that in a country so swayed as this is by precedent, there can never 
again be a return to even the modified personal rule of the Georges. 
But if the Throne has declined in power during the reign of Queen 
Victoria it has enormously increased in popularity. The Monarchy 
is stronger than it has ever been, despite the enormous developments 
of democracy. It is firmly rooted in the devotion of its subjects. 

Micuart MacDonacn. 








IIl.—IRELAND UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA. 
A RETROSPECT. 

‘‘ Marry, so there have been divers good plots devised, and wise counsels cast 
already about reformation of that realm, but they say it is the fatal destiny of 
that land that no purposes whatsoever which are meant for her good will prosper 
or take effect ; which, whether it proceed from the very genius of the soil or in- 
fluence of the stars, or that God Almighty hath not yet appointed the time of her 
reformation, or that He reserveth her in this unquiet state, still for some secret 
scourge which shall by her come unto England, it is hard to be known, but yet 
much to be feared.’’ 


Tuus wrote Edmund Spenser in his “‘ View of the State of Ireland ” 
at the close of the Elizabethan Era. Would the reflections be wholly 
inappropriate in a “ View of the State of Ireland ”’ during the Victorian 
Era? It will hardly be denied, even by the most inveterate opponent 
of “Saxon ” rule, that during the last sixty years “divers good plots 
have been devised, and wise counsels cast.” It will hardly be asserted, 
even by the most hopeful Unionist, that the “ good plots”’ or “ wise 
counsels”’ have entirely prospered or taken good effect; though 
whether this failure proceed from the “fatal destiny of that land,” 
or from the “ genius of the soil,” or from the inscrutable design at 
which Spenser darkly hints, may still remain a matter of dispute. 
Were proof of these propositions at this stage desirable, it would 
not be necessary to go further than to the last two issues of this 
Review; to the remarkable article of Mr. T. W. Russell, in the 
January issue, and to the trenchant diatribe of a “ Whig of the 
School of Grattan” in that of February. But it is indisputable 
that, despite thirty years of agrarian legislation, despite the con- 
cession of local government, and despite “ Balfourian ameliorations,” 
the “reformation of that realm” is very far from being complete. 
None the less, it may be worth while to pass in brief review the 
salient features of Irish politics during the reign which has just 
closed. 

Irish history is made up of “turning points,” and “ crises,” and 
“partings of the ways.” Otherwise one would be tempted to assert 
that the early years of the Victorian Era marked in a special sense 
the “ parting of the ways.” That era as regards Irish History opens, 
not with the accession of her late Majesty, but with the passing of 
Catholic Emancipation after twenty-nine years of suicidal procrastina- 
tion in 1829. And yet the mere legislative concession was in itself 
comparatively unimportant. Everything depended on the spirit which 
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would inspire the administration of the new Act. The omens were 
far from favourable. It was notorious to all men that it was pro- 
posed by Statesmen who disbelieved in its principle, and who accepted 
its policy solely as a means of averting still greater calamities. Peel 
had been justly anxious that the conduct of the measure should be 
entrusted to those who could consistently support it. Unfortunately 
his judgment was overborne, and he and the Duke of Wellington 
remained in Office to give legislative effect to proposals which they 
cordially disliked. Peel, indeed, in the House of Commons made a 
show of defending the bill upon its merits; in the House of Lords 
the Duke commended it to his Peers, with characteristic bluntness, as 
a preferable alternative to civil war. 

Close on the heels of emancipation came a disfranchising measure 
under which the county electorate in Ireland was reduced from some 
200,000 voters to 26,000. For thirty years these 40s. freeholders 
had been regarded, as Stanley declared, as “ practically nothing more 
than a part of the live stock upon the estate of the landlord.” But 
in 1826, and still more clearly in 1828, the cattle had strayed from 
the fold. ‘The weapon,” said Peel, “which the landlord has forged 
with so much ease and has heretofore wielded with such success has 
broken short in his hand.” The disfranchising Act was the result of 
this miscarriage. Small wonder, therefore, that in Ireland it was 
regarded as a surreptitious attempt to cancel the concession of 
‘‘ Emancipation,” and redress the balance in the interests of the 
Ascendency party. 

Even more irritating, though less intrinsically important, were the 
slights inflicted upon O’Connell himself. Not only was the most emi- 
nent advocate at the Irish Bar markedly passed over in the distribution 
of “ silk,” but a clause in the Act itself compelled him to seek re-elec- 
tion before being allowed to take his seat as the representative of the 
County Clare. By Irishmen generally, as well as by O’Connell 
himself, the slight was deeply resented. ‘In my person,” said 
O’Connell, “the County of Clare has been insulted: to you is due 
the honour of having converted Peel and conquered Wellington.” 
Granted in this spirit, and carried with such concomitants, a healing 
measure may well fail to heal. Conceded to Ireland in 1801, 
Emancipation might have served to consolidate the Union: wrested 
from England in 1829 it was destined to inaugurate the agitation 
for Repeal. 

But for a time O’Connell stayed his hand. A great opportunity 
had been lost by the Tories; it might still be redeemed by the 
Whigs. The latter party had come into power in 1830 under Lord 
Grey, and with the brief four months’ interlude in 1834 to 1835 
remained in office until 1841. Those ten years formed the Whig 
opportunity for the settlement of the Irish Question. 
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O’Connel!, to his credit be it said, was minded to give them a fair 
chance; but they began badly. From 1830 to 1833, the virtua! 
ruler of Ireland was Lord Stanley. Stanley was, of course, a man 
of brilliaut parts: unsurpassed in debate, a vigorous administrator, 
clear-sighted within a limited range, transparently honest. But he 
was absolutely devoid of that insight and imagination which are 
especially essential to a statesman who has to govern a dependency. 
Though thrice a Conservative Prime Minister, Stanley was a typical 
Whig, a devout and unquestioning believer in the English system of 
government, and firmly convinced that its adoption was sufficient to 
secure social happiness and political content to all the various races oi 
mankind. To Ireland he offered this blessing in the exact spirit of 
Cromwell’s Proclamation (of 1649). “ We come by the assistance oi 
God to hold forth and maintain the lustre of English liberty in a 
nation where we have an undoubted right to do it; wherein the 
people of Ireland, if they listen not to such seducers as you are, may 
equally participate in all benefits: to use liberty and fortune equally 
with Englishmen, if they keep out of arms.” That any Irishman 
should be blind to the lustre of “ English liberty,” or slow to avail 
himself of “liberty and fortune” in an English sense, is what no 
genuine Englishman has ever been able to understand—Stanley least 
of all. If the Irish would “keep out of arms” and refuse to 
listen to “ seducers ”’ like O’Connell, all would be well. After thirty 
years of stagnation in domestic politics, the Englishman was about 
to set his house in order. If the Irish would behave nicely, he would 
put their house in order too. They, too, should have an extended 
franchise and municipal self-government, a reformed poor-law, and a 
decent system of education. But the irony of the situation was that 
for Whig reform of the English type, extended to Ireland with the 
best intentions, the average Irishman cared nothing at all. 

“ What is the Irish Question?” asked Disraeli. ‘One said it 
was a physical question, another a spiritual; now it was the absence 
of the aristocracy, then the absence of railways; it was the Pope one 
day, potatoes the next.” At the beginning of the Queen’s reign 
the answer to this question was unequivocal. The “ Irish Question ” 
was tithes. ‘ Let your hatred of tithe be as lasting as your love of 
justice” was the advice given to the Irish peasantry by the Catholic 
Bishop of Kildare, Dr. Doyle. Such words are not wont to fall on 
dull ears in Ireland. The whole country was soon ablaze. ‘ The 
payment of tithes,” says a contemporary, “was almost every- 
where refused: the usual system of threats and murder was again 
set in motion, the clergyman dared not ask, the willing occupier 
dared not pay. The law was powerless; and wherever the officers 
of the law interfered, open and bloody war was declared against 
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them.” Parliament was, of course, compelled to interfere; a coercion 
bill was passed, and various attempts were made to deal with the 
tithe question by means of commutation. But the bills introduced 
by the Government raised larger problems than those which they 
solved. There was a dissension in the Cabinet, notably, on the 
question of appropriation, and ultimately in 1834 the ship of the 
Grey Ministry went to pieces on the Irish rocks. 

But the general failure of the Whig Ministry was, to some extent, 
redeemed by Stanley’s success in laying the foundations of a National 
system of education in Ireland. Of all the difficult problems pre- 
sented by Ireland to its English rulers, that of education has been 
perhaps the most difficult. The root of the matter may be very briefly 
stated. In Ireland, as elsewhere, the Catholics are wedded to a 
denominational system. The Protestants on the other hand, until 
times comparatively recent, regarded education primarily as a means 
of converting Catholic children to their own creed. An attempt at 
compromise was made in 1811 by the “Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor of Ireland,” better known as the “ Kildare 
Street Society.” But though useful as a makeshift, the “ Kildare 
Street” scheme lasted only a few years. Meanwhile the question 
was taken up by the Imperial Parliament. More than one Royal 
Commission was appointed, and their recommendations were closely 
followed by Stanley in the Act of 1831. That Act was based upon 
the principle of “a combined literary and a separate religious educa- 
tion.” Four days a week were to be devoted to the former, one or 
two to the latter. Stanley’s Act has been the basis of elementary 
education in Ireland from that day to this. Various amendments 
have, from time to time, been introduced ; at first in favour of the 
Presbyterians, more lately in favour of the Catholics. But though 
the shell of Stanley’s system remains, the whole spirit of its adminis- 
tration has been altered. He contemplated a “mixed” system. To 
this idea the whole genius of the Irish people is irresistibly opposed. 
Popular prejudice has proved itself too strong for legislative intention, 
and throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, with very small 
exception, the school system is to-day not “mixed” but strictly 
denominational. 

Lord Grey’s resignation was followed by a short period of political 
confusion. Eventually, in April, 1835, Lord Melbourne was firmly 
established in office. For the next five years O’Connell was in power. 

The terms on which O’Connell had consented to put the Whigs in 
office were embodied in an arrangement popularly known as the 
“Lichfield House compact.” O’Connell, on his part, agreed to allow 
the question of Repeal to be shelved ; the Whigs, on their part, were 
to press to a successful issue three measures: the appropriation of the 
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surplus revenues of the Irish Church to national purposes; an exten- 
sion of the Irish suffrage; and a sweeping reform of the Irish cor- 
porations. There can be little doubt that O’Connell was keenly 
disappointed at being left out of the Government, but he had his 
consolations. Others paid the piper: he called the tune. If he was 
not himself in office, he had approved those who were. Lord Mul- 
grave became Lord Lieutenant; Lord Morpeth, Chief Secretary ; but 
the man who gave the “tone” to the administration was the new 
Under Secretary, Thomas Drummond. 

It is ironical that Drummond should be chiefly remembered as the 
inventor of a truistic phrase which has been elevated to the dignity of 
a moral aphorism. Still more ironical does it appear that the enun- 
ciation of the proposition that “‘ property has its duties as well as its 
rights,” should have excited in some quarters the liveliest appre- 
hension, and should have involved the memory of Drummond in 
acute controversy. But whatever his merits or his crimes, it cannot 
be questioned that his reign at the Castle, lasting from 1835 to 1840, 
forms an important chapter in the modern history of Ireland. He 
reorganised the magistracy and the police ; he enforced the law with 
a firm and impartial hand ; he suppressed Ribbonism on the one side 
and Orangeism on the other ; he devised a great scheme of railway 
construction; he drew up a memorable report on the economic con- 
dition of the Irish people; he probed the sources of Irish poverty 
and suggested promising remedies ; above all, he achieved the seem- 
ingly impossible—he induced the Irish peasant to believe that the 
“ Government” was at once able and willing to do him justice, and 
thus made the “ law’ for once popular in Ireland. That his success 
was complete cannot be asserted. He did all perhaps that sympa- 
thetic but even-handed administration in Ireland could effect ; but 
he was not master of the legislative machine in England. 

While Drummond was labouring assiduously in Dublin, the Mel- 
bourne Government was industriously occupied in “ ploughing the 
sands” at Westminster. Their position was one of great embarrass- 
ment. They had come into power on the principle of “ Appropria- 
tion.” O’Connell, who kept them in power, had declared “ that that 
one word was worth the whole bill”; but to carry the principle it 
involved through the House of Lords was soon found to be impossible. 
Bill after bill was sent up and rejected. Ministers stormed: the 
peers smiled. They were in an impregnable position; for behind 
them was the solid body of English opinion. The Whigs depended 
on O’Connell, the Conservatives relied upon England. Under these 
circumstances, “to fill up the cup” is only to drink to political 
disaster. At last, in 1838, Ministers bowed to the inevitable: “ Ap- 
propriation ”’ was dropped, and the House of Lords passed a Tithes 
Commutation Act, by which tithe became a permanent rent-charge at 
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the rate of 75 per cent. of its nominal value. The same session 
witnessed the passing of an Irish poor law, and two years later an 
Act for the reform of Irish municipal corporations was, after four 
futile attempts, placed upon the statute-book. The Irish Municipal 
Act was not an heroic measure. For heroic measures the Govern- 
ment had no longer any stomach. They had now endured six weary 
and humiliating years of office: the sweets of power they had not 
tasted. Mr. Leader, the Liberal Member for Westminster, summed 
up the position accurately and succinctly: “ The Right Honourable 
Member for Tamworth governs England. The Honourable and 
learned Member for Dublin governs Ireland. The Whigs govern 
nothing but Downing Street.”’ 

In 1841 the Whigs were deprived even of their restricted sphere of 
government. Sir Robert Peel’s accession to power served at once to 
release Melbourne, and to unmuzzleO’Connell. The “liberator” had 
been faithful to the “compact,” but he had found it difficult to 
restrain his more ardent followers in Ireland, and in 1840 he 
definitely unfurled once more the flag of Repeal. The General 
Election of 1841, however, proved fatal to the Parliamentary prospects 
of the movement. Barely a dozen “ Repealers ” regained their seats ; 
O’Connell himself lost his seat in Dublin; his youngest son was 
defeated in Co. Carlow. O’Connell soon found a seat in Tipperary, 
but his House of Commons career was virtually closed. In Ireland, 
even, his prestige was damaged. His bargain with the Whigs had 
shaken the confidence of his followers, and in 1842 the “ Young 
Ireland ” party was definitely formed. Led by young journalists of 
remarkable ability, politically descended from the conspirators of ’98, 
the new Party proposed to achieve independence, not by “ entangling 
alliances,” but by an appeal on Nationalist lines to a United nation. 
The Repealers were still further weakened by a flank movement 
towards the right under the leadership of Mr. Sharman Crauford. 
But in 1843 discussions were temporarily hushed, and O’Connell 
regained a transient ascendancy. The “Repeal Rent” leapt up 
suddenly from £300 to £2,000 a week; perfect discipline was 
maintained in the ranks of the Repealers; crime was practically 
extinguished ; “monster meetings’ were held in all parts of the 
country. Those demonstrations were to culminate in a meeting 
to be held on Sunday, October 8th, on the historic ground of 
Clontarf. Suddenly the “Castle” struck. The meeting was pro- 
claimed; O’Connell counselled submission, and a week later the 
leader and some half-dozen associates found themselves in gaol. 
The Repeal movement suddenly collapsed; the House of Lords 
might have resuscitated it by confirming the sentence passed on 
O'Connell. by the Irish Court. They reversed it on a writ of 
error; O’Connell obtained justice from the assembly which he had 
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assailed with every species of scurrilous abuse, and his career as an 
agitator was closed. In 1847 he died at Genoa, bequeathing his body 
to Ireland, his heart to Rome. The bequests were not without 
significance. O’Connell was a Catholic first, an Irishman afterwards ; 
and the net result of his life work was to dethrone the territorial 
aristocracy, and to crown the Irish priesthood in their place. 

But the root of the Irish problem was untouched by the Repeal 
fiasco. Peel had long cherished the ambition to solve it. He 
had served his political apprenticeship as Chief Secretary (1812- 
1818), and as Home Secretary under the Duke of Wellington 
(1828-1830), he had been immediately responsible for Irish 
Government. Two years after coming into power as Prime 
Minister he appointed a strong Commission to “inquire into the 
Law and Practice in respect to the occupation of land in Ireland.” 
This was the famous Devon Commission. In 1845 they made 
a Report of such a nature as to compel speedy, if not immediate, 
legislation. Stanley, accordingly, introduced a bill which recognised 
the just principle of compensation for unexhausted improvements. 
The bill unfortunately was strangled soon after its birth. It was 
referred with difficulty to a Select Committee, and was ultimately 
withdrawn by its author to be amended, and at a more convenient 
season reintroduced. The convenient season did not recur for a 
generation. 

In his plans for the improvement of Irish education, Peel was 
more fortunate. He had increased the grant to elementary education 
in 1844, and in the “Charitable Bequests Act” had made a politic 
and just concession to Roman Catholic feelings. In 1845 he 
proposed to vote a large donation for the improvement of the 
College buildings at Maynooth, to increase the yearly grant from 
£8,000 to £26,000, and, by charging it upon the Consolidated 
Fund, to obviate the necessity for an annual inquisition into the 
merits of that institution. This statesmanlike proposal was assailed 
by a hurricane of abuse. Peel did not flinch, and his proposals 
were carried. That the increased endowment of Maynooth was 
just in itself, and generous in its motive, cannot be denied: but 
it is equally undeniable that it produced a marked change, not 
unmixedly for the better, in the personnel of the Irish priesthood. 
Hitherto, the priests had been trained largely in seminaries abroad ; 
they could now obtain an equally good and much cheaper education 
at their own doors. The result has been that the ranks of the 
priesthood have been increasingly recruited from men of an inferior 
social class, who, whatever their merits as pastors, have certainly 
failed to repay Peel’s generosity by any kindlier feeling towards 
their benefactors, 

But the endowment of Maynooth did not exhaust Peel’s efforts 
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for the improvement of higher education. The same year saw 
the establishment of three colleges, at Cork, Galway and Belfast, 
subsequently known as the Queen’s Colleges. These institutions 
were intended to be, so far as Government endowment was concerned, 
entirely undenominational in character. -Peel’s policy in this matter 
was hotly assailed. By Anglicans like Inglis his scheme was 
denounced as, “a gigantic scheme of Godless education ”: by Roman 
Catholics as a measure “ dangerous to the faith and the morals of the 
people.” In 1850 the three Queen’s Colleges were affiliated into the 
University of Ireland; but this step did not render Peel’s scheme 
more acceptable to the Irish Catholics or to their episcopal advisers, 
and in 1851 the Catholic Bishops in the Synod of Thurles formally 
condemned the “ mixed system.” Three years later, a Sectarian 
Catholic University was established, and for thirty years was main- 
tained solely by Catholic piety, unsupported and unassisted by 
the State. Not, indeed, until 1873 was any serious attempt made to 
deal on broad lines with the thorny question of University Education 
for the Irish Catholics. | , 

Mr. Gladstone’s bill of that year was founded upon two proposi- 
tions which could hardly ‘be disputed: Ist, that the condition of the 
Irish Catholics in respect of University Education was “scandalously 
bad”: and, 2nd, that the Queen’s Colleges had been a “ comparative 
failure.’ Mr. Gladstone therefore proposed to abolish the Queen’s 
University altogether,.-and to metamorphose the University of 
Dublin. Of late years the latter had contained but one college, 
the famous foundation of Trinity ; henceforth it was to be, not in 
name only but in fact, Matrix Collegiorum : and to it were to be 
affiliated Trinity College, the Queen’s Colleges at Belfast and 
Cork, the Catholic University College, and other colleges. The 
new University was to be the sole degree-giving body in Ireland, 
and to be liberally endowed; but there were to be no chairs 
for Theology, Moral Philosophy, or Modern History. The scheme 
was assailed with a tempest of opposition: Protestants and Catholics, 
Churchmen and Dissenters combined to assault and ultimately to 
defeat the bill. Nor could its defeat be regretted by anybody. 
The measure was framed with perverse ingenuity so as to wound 
every susceptibility, and disturb every existing institution, without 
satisfying a single grumbler, and without removing a single 
grievance. 

Six years later, in 1879, Mr. Disraeli introduced a simple and 
unpretentious scheme which none the less contained, half con- 
cealed under its modest aspect, the germ of a great concession. The 
Queen’s University was abolished, and in its place the Royal 
University of Ireland was set up. The new University was to be 


(1) This could no longer be asserted with truth. 
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primarily an examining body, but it was supplied with the means of 
rewarding merit, by Fellowships, scholarships, and prizes. The 
difficulty as to the State endowment of a sectarian institution was 
overcome with singular adroitness. ‘We cannot,” said Disraeli, in 
an interview reported by Mr. Edmund Dease,' “now induce Parlia- 
ment to grant a suitable and direct endowment, but we are proposing 
to grant an indirect endowment through the means of Fellowships 
to a Roman Catholic College. This is done in such a way that it 
will not be understood, and when in due time the people of Great 
Britain find that they are virtually accepting the principle of an 
endowment which is quite inadequate, their sense of justice will cause 
them to admit that the Irish Roman Catholics are entitled to a 
properly endowed University College. ... in fact, what we are 
doing, is to place the ball at the feet of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
and if they do not kick it, the fault will be theirs and not ours.” 
The story is well vouched for, and is eminently characteristic. Mr. 
Disraeli was never happier than when engaged upon the congenial 
task of “ educating his party and his countrymen.” We may question 
the morality of his methods, but their ingenuity is indisputable. 
More than twenty years have passed. That the Irish Catholics 
have “ kicked the ball” to some purpose is undeniable ; but it may 
be gravely questioned whether even yet the English people have 
realised the surreptitious endowment provided by Disraeli. It 
remains to be seen how soon they will justify the other portion of 
Disraeli’s forecast. 

That an early attempt must be made to meet the wishes of the Irish 
Catholics in regard to University Education cannot be doubted. There 
is no other question on which the Leader of the House of Commons 
has expressed himself with a tithe of the energy or conviction, and 
many of his more thoughtful followers are not behind him in earnest- 
ness. It goes without saying that there will be violent opposition : 
and it may be predicted that it will proceed as in 1845, and in 1873, 
mainly from two quarters—on the one hand from those who hold as 
anathema all State endowment of sectarian institutions ; on the other 
from those who welcome the endowment of “ truth,” but object to 
the endowment of “error.” The position taken by the former is 
logically unassailable ; politically it can hardly be urged with a good 
grace by those who assented to the Home Rule Bill of 1893. To the 
latter I would earnestly commend Lord Macaulay’s words, spoken as 
long ago as 1845, but as true and as applicable to-day as on the day 
when they were first uttered. 

But there will remain a third class of critics, who, while willing 
to assent to the establishment of a Catholic University, will insist on 


(1) See letter from Mr. Dease, a member of the University Senate, to the Spectator, 
Dec. 31, 1898. 
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“conditions”; as eg., that public funds shall go only to the en- 
dowment of secular professorships, or that except for theological 
professorships, no religious test shall be imposed. But I gravely 
question whether any possible conditions that may be imposed will 
not do more harm than good, and I submit that it is not worth while 
to elaborate them. Everything will and must depend on the compo- 
sition of the governing body. But no proposal will, I believe, be 
accepted by the Catholic hierarchy which does not vest the control in 
the hands of Catholics. Less than this they will not accept; less 
than this it is useless to offer; but conceding this you concede every- 
thing. If therefore this perplexing problem is to be finally solved, 
I believe that it can be solved in one way only: by throwing the reins 
on the backs of the Irish Catholics, and trusting them to find their 
own road home. 

The summer of 1845 had carried Peel’s “message of peace” to 
{reland ; before the leaf had turned the whole country was overcast 
by the impending shadow of a great catastrophe. In August there 
were mutterings of the storm; early in October it burst, and on the 
19th of October Buller writes to Peel, ‘‘ A panic has seized all parties.” 

The famine of 1845-46-47 is the most important and influential 
fact in the economic and social history of modern Ireland. The 
causes of the visitation lie upon the surface, and there is no obscurity 
as to its results. During the last hundred years the Irish peasants 
had multiplied with amazing and appalling rapidity. When George III. 
came to the throne there were, perhaps, two and a-half million souls 
in Ireland; at the accession of Queen Victoria there were eight 
millions; at her death there were four and a-half. These figures tell 
more eloquently than words their own tale. For a century or more 
every reason (save the economic) had adventitiously combined to 
encourage the growth of population. Landlords, priests, and _poli- 
ticians alike commended it. Asa French writer’ puts it brilliantly 
and tersely :—‘ Le propriétaire Irlandais vit ainsi pulluler sous sa 
main des fermiers, des électeurs, et des clients; le sol fut inutile, 
broyé, réduit en poudre; chaque grain de sable représentait une 
famille, une rente, un patronage.” 

Out of the eight million people in Ireland, four, it is estimated, 
depended for subsistence upon Raleigh’s “lazy root.” The economists 
shook their heads; nature hung out storm signals in 1822 and in 
1831; there were local failures of the crop again in 1835, in 1836, 
in 1837, and in 1839; but no warnings, speculative or objective, 
could check the unheeding peasant, until at last, in 1845, nature, 
persistently outraged, took her slow-footed but terrible revenge. The 
story of that terrible time in Ireland need not be retold here; the 

1) Gustave de Beaumont, whose L’ Irelande, Sociale, Politique et Religicuse, deserves 


to be better known than it is in England. 
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curious may refer to Sir Charles Trevelyan’s pamphlet on “ The 
Crisis.” As for the heroic remedy applied by Peel—that belongs to 
the history of England. Its application cost Peel his place, and it was 
Lord John Russell who had to deal with the later and severer phases 
of the Irish famine. Apart from the opening of the ports to foreign 
corn, Peel had relied mainly on public works. When Russell came 
into office it was already clear that this remedy was not merely totally 
inadequate, but was in some respects worse than the disease. As 
quickly as possible the experiment was closed. The new Prime 
Minister believed that no permanent improvement could be hoped for 
without an amendment of the Poor Law, and radical reform of the 
land system, and a large scheme of aided-emigration. But such a 
programme would occupy the Legislature for years, and meanwhile 
the Irish peasants had, day by day, to be saved, if possible, from 
actual starvation. So severe and general was the destitution that by 
June, 1847, relief committees had been organised in 1,826 out of the 
2,049 electoral divisions, while no less than 5,020,712 persons were 
supported on Government rations daily doled out tothem. By the 
autumn of this year the worst was over, and after the winter of 
’47-’48 the famine was at an end. 

To have succoured a starving nation was no light or easy achieve- 
ment; but it may be said with truth that the famine itself was the 
least complex of the problems arising from the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland. To trace in detail the results fairly attributable to 
the famine would be to write the history of Ireland during the last 
half century ; I can attempt only to indicate some of the more obvious 
and immediate. The mere money cost of the calamity cannot be 
accurately measured. The loss in crops (for one year only) was 
estimated at £16,000,000; the Irish Board of Works spent 
£11,000,000 on relief; while vast sums were contributed by the 
Imperial Government, by various associations (notably, by the Society 
of Friends), and by individuals in all parts of the Empire. The 
resident Irish gentry laboured, with some few exceptions, incessantly 
and heroically for the people. Of the landlords, not less than one- 
third were involved in permanent ruin in the catastrophe, with 
nothing before them but the cold comfort of an Encumbered Estates 
Court. 

The establishment of this court, in 1849, was a direct and almost 
inevitable result of the famine. Its object was to relieve the ruined 
landlords of property which was nothing but a burden, and of which 
they were merely nominal owners; to provide a cheap and simple 
method of conveyance, and to give the purchaser an unimpeachable 
Parliamentary title. Immediate advantage was taken of the Act, 
and sales amounting in value to over £20,000,000 were effected in 
the next few years. But its operation was grievously disappointing. 
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What were its results? Many of the old proprietors were swept 
away ; the new purchasers bought for profit ; no sentiment intervened 
to soften the relations between the new men and their tenants ; rents 
were raised, defaulters were evicted, and the last state of the peasant 
was in many cases worse than the first. The final result of the 
measure was to accentuate a difficulty it was intended to assuage, and 
to render more imperative than ever a legalization of customary rights. 
The famine may thus be said to mark the beginnings of the Irish 
Land Question in its most modern and most acute phase. 

Another immediate result was the amendment of the poor-law, 
and the legalisation, for the first time, of outdoor relief. The new 
Act, bitterly opposed from many quarters, has on the whole falsified 
the predictions of its opponents, and more than fulfilled the hopes of 
its friends. But it undoubtedly accentuated the tendency to 
depopulation and the expatriation of the peasants, already sufficiently 
insistent. Since 1846 the stream of emigration from Ireland to the 
United States has flowed in increasing volume. Between 1846 and 
1851 more than a million Irishmen left the shores of Ireland ; a further 
million left during the next ten years, and it would be within the 
mark to say that within the last fifty years three and a-half million 
Irishmen have found their way across the Atlantic. This exodus 
has unquestionably its painful aspect, yet none can doubt that 
vast benefits have accrued therefrom or that those benefits have 
been fairly distributed between the emigrants themselves and the 
land they left. Eloquent testimony alike to the prosperity of the 
emigrants and the fervency of their family affection is afforded 
by the fact that immense sums were remitted from abroad to 
enable friends to follow. In the seventeen years following the 
famine no less than £13,000,000 was thus sent home by Irish emi- 
grants.’ 

But of all the results of the great visitation the most immediate, 
and to the Government the most alarming, was the recrudescence of 
disorder and crime. So violent a social and economic upheaval could 
scarcely have failed to produce it. Hardly had it been suppressed 
when Ireland succumbed to the fever of 1848. It was small wonder 
that the revolutionary fumes diffused from every Continental capital 
should have mounted to the brains of Irishmen, at all times easily 
intoxicated, and at this time especially susceptible. The Tone-Fitz- 
Gerald farce was re-enacted by Meagher and Smith O’Brien. There 
was a burlesque “ mission” to Paris; but Lamartine, poet and re- 
publican though he was, had no thought of bartering the sympa‘hy of 
English Liberals for an alliance with “ Young Ireland,” and extended 
to the envoys the chilliest of welcomes. Some action the British 
Government was bound to take, but to put the old treason law in 


(1) Cf. Lord Dufferin on Irish Emigration, a notable pamphlet. 
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operation against “ young Irishmen” was to employ a sledge-hammer 
to crush beetles. The “ Treason-Felony ”’ Act was passed, was at 
once put into operation, and with the transportation of Smith O’Brien 
and Meagher the “revolution ”’ fizzled out. 

In 1849, the restoration of social order in Ireland was marked 
by the Queen’s first visit to Ireland. Her Majesty had long been 
anxious to visit her Irish subjects, and in 1849 her desire was 
fulfilled. With characteristic consideration, the Queen declined 
a State visit, which would have involved heavy expense to those 
who could ill afford it, and a yachting tour, with husband and 
children, was the happy form the visit ultimately took. Beginning 
at Cork Cove (re-named Queenstown in honour of the visit), the 
tour extended to Dublin and Belfast. Needless to say, that every- 
where the Queen and Prince were received with boundless enthu- 
siasm. ‘ Loyalty,” as Swift said years ago, “is the foible of the 
Irish.” But it takes a “person” to evoke it; an institution will 
not do. Never was Mr. Goldwin Smith guilty of a more brilliant 
generalisation than when he said, “The Teuton loves laws and 
parliaments: the Celt loves a king.” A king, crowned, if possible, 
but in default uncrowned, the Irish Celt demands. 

Between the Queen’s first visit to Ireland in 1849, and her 
last half-a-century later, four great “movements” or “ questions” 
have agitated the surface of Irish life. The revolutionary movement 
known as Fenianism occupies the stage from 1858 to 1866; the 
Ecclesiastical Problem was to the fore from 1866 to 1870; while 
during the last thirty years attention has been absorbed by the 
two movements—frequently concurrent and allied, but essentially 
distinct—the socialistic-agrarian agitation, and the political move- 
ment for the attainment of “ Home Rule.” 

Of these Fenianism was at once the most alarming and the least 
important. In the opinion of many most competent to judge, 
Fenianism was not primarily an Irish movement. Organised mainly 
in America, and directed largely from Paris, it never attained a real 
hold upon the mass of the Irish peasants. Unlike most Irish agita- 
tors it was essentially urban in character, finding its most congenial 
soil among the Irish population of the great towns of England and 
America. Ireland itself enjoyed in the years immediately following 
the famine—and largely in consequence of the clearance effected by 
it—a considerable measure of prosperity. Then, as always, the 
economic situation reacted upon the political, and although there was 
a ground-swell of discontent, there were for ten years few outward and 
visible signs of the existence of a dangerous temper. But in 1858 
Fenianism came to the birth. The Phoenix Society, founded in Ireland 
in that year, by Jeremiah O’Donovan (Rossa) and the Irish Revolu- 
tionary Brotherhood, started in America, were its parents. England 
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had lately been in difficulties in the near East and the far East ; those 
difficulties might recur ; while in the far West America was supposed 
to be sympathetic towards Irish aspirations. But the Phcenix 
Society was strangled in the birth; the British Government, fully 
and accurately informed from the outset as to its doings, acted with 
alertness and vigour, and by 1865 the movement seemed to have 
collapsed. Appearances were exceptionally delusive. In 1866 came 
the Fenian raid in Canada; and in 1867 there followed, in rapid 
succession, the abortive attempt upon Chester Castle, a‘‘ rising ” 
(quickly snuffed out) on Irish soil, the rescue of the Fenian prisoners, 
and the murder of Sergeant Butt in the streets of Manchester, and 
finally, on December 13th, the Clerkenwell explosion. In every case 
justice swiftly overtook the perpetrators of the crimes; but it is im- 
possible to say that the outrages failed of their effect. Alike in Ireland 
and in England opinion was powerfully stimulated. Irishmen 
inscribed the names of the murderers upon their roll of national 
martyrs; Englishmen were abruptly led to consider the propriety 
of disestablishing the Irish Church. 

The death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 had closed one era in 
our history ; Disraeli’s Reform Act of 1867 had opened another. The 
first Act of the “ new democracy” in 1868 was to give Mr. Gladstone 
a mandate to deal drastically with the Irish Church. 

That this mandate was largely due to the stimulus supplied by 
Fenianism cannot be doubted. The close connection between outrage 
and reform was admitted by Mr. Gladstone himself. “It has only 
been since the close of the American war, and the appearance of 
Fenianism, that the mind of the country has been greatly turned 
to the consideration of Irish affairs.” In other words, the Clerken- 
well explosion sounded the knell of the Irish Establishment. But 
Fenianism merely suggested the occasion; the causes of the problem 
now to be solved lay deep in the historic past. 

The position of the Protestant Established Church of Ireland has 
always been anomalous. From the first Protestantism had been 
regarded by the mass of the Irish Celts as the symbol of “ Saxon” 
ascendancy; it soon became associated with the idea of territorial 
“ plantations.” Of this association Cromwell was the personal 
embodiment. The two main pillars on which his Irish policy rested 
were Protestantism and plantation. The ‘‘Orange conquest” of 
1691 accentuated the connection ; but in converting the Irish Celt to 
Protestantism the Whigs of the eighteenth century were as little 
successful as the Puritans of the seventeenth. Penal laws were as 
ineffective as plantations. More and more glaring did the anomaly 
become. The passing of the Act of Union was the last real chance of 
putting an end to it without the disestablishment of the church of the 
minority. The legislative union represents only the “torso” of 
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Pitt’s policy. His intention was that its passing should be accom- 
panied by full “ emancipation ” for the Catholics, by the abolition of 
tithe—perhaps by concurrent endowment for the Roman Catholic 
Church. -It took thirty years of agitation to secure Emancipation 
and a Tithe Act, and, by then, the time for concurrent endowment 
had most unfortunately passed. "Without some such scheme the fate 
of the Established Church was sealed. At no period, probably, had 
the Episcopalians in Ireland exceeded 800,000. The Church of this 
minority was endowed to the extent of about £614,000 a year. The 
Church Temporalities Act of 1833 had done something towards a 
better distribution of these large revenues. Previous to that Act the 
See of Armagh had been worth £17,000 a year, the See of Derry 
£14,000, and the See of Clogher £10,000. Even in 1867 Lord 
Derby’s Commission reported that the twelve Bishops divided between 
them a net revenue of nearly £60,000. In 1869, Mr. Gladstone’s 
axe was laid to the root of the tree. The Irish Church was disestab- 
lished and disendowed. The vested interests of existing incumbents 
were scrupulously respected, and tolerably generous terms were given 
to the disestablished Church. Of the £16,000,000 of Church pro- 
perty, Mr. Gladstone contended that he left to the Church some 
£7,000,000, exclusive of the value of the fabrics which were reckoned 
at a further £3,000,000. Henceforward the fortunes of the Episco- 
palian Church in Ireland were committed to a representative Church 
body, and in all recent Irish history there is nothing so remarkable 
as the wisdom and skill with which this body has evolved order out of 
chaos, and has saved or reaccumulated for the Church it serves a con- 
siderable proportion of its former wealth. That the results of dis- 
establishment, to the Anglican Church in Ireland, have been in many 
respects invigorating and bracing cannot be denied. Its sphere of 
usefulness has been curtailed, but within that restricted sphere its 
activity has been conspicuous, and its zeal untiring. ,; 

How has Mr. Gladstone’s measure affected Catholic Ireland? Has 
it fulfilled the predictions of its author? Has it healed wounds and 
assuaged bitterness? In this regard fulfilment has been vouchsafed, 
not to the predictions of Mr. Gladstone, but to those of his most 
conspicuous opponents, Lord Cairns and Bishop Magee. Would the 
Act, asked the latter, solve the “Irish problem”? Would it heal a 
“standing injustice” and bind up the wounds of a defeated party, 
who took the losing side in the contests of the sixteenth and the 
seventeenth century ? 


“But do not mock them—for it is mocking them—by telling them that 
Protestant ascendancy is an evil thing. And then how do you propose to deal 
with it? By telling them that your land is divided into nine-tenths and one- 
tenth, the nine-tenths all in the hands of the Protestant landlords, and the one- 
tenth in the hands of the Protestant clergy—and we propose to satisfy their de- 
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mand for justice by ousting from the land the one proprietor who is the most 
popular, most constantly resident, and least offensive, while you retain, in all the 
bitter injustice of their original tenure, the proprietors who are the most detested, 
and whose possessions they most covet. Do your lordships imagine that the Irish 
people will be satisfied with that? Do you forget that you have to deal with the 
most quick-witted people in Europe—people whose eyes are intently fixed upon 
this question—and do you think that they will feel other than the most intense 
disappointment when you tell them that you are about to tear down the hateful 
flag of Protestant ascendancy, and they find that you only tear off a single corner 
of it—or about the fortieth part of the whole? The Irish peasant has already 
given his answer to your offer of pacification. Your pacification consists in 
refusing him the land which he does want, and giving him the destruction of the 
Church which he does not. The Irish peasant writes his answer—and a terrible 
answer it is—an answer which, I am sorry to say, English statesmen in times 
past have taught the Irish peasant to give—that murder and outrage are a neces- 
sary stimulant to the consciences of English statesmen.” 


It is impossible to deny either the historical accuracy or the 
inexorable logic of the Bishop’s eloquent plea. Nor, unfortunately, 
was he less accurate in the forecast on which he ventured, that dis- 
establishment and disendowment would be regarded not as the full 
discharge, but as the first instalment of a debt. Lord Cairns’s pre- 
diction was similarly sinister. The Act won’t pacify Ireland ; it will 
exasperate the Protestant; the Roman Catholic it will gratify but 
not pacify. ‘ What the Roman Catholic population of Ireland have 
set their hearts upon is not the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Established Church, but the possession of the land ; and they 
merely look upon the destruction of the Establishment as a pre- 
liminary to the destruction of the land laws.” 

The predictions of these two sagacious Irishmen were fulfilled 
with a rapidity and an accuracy which must have startled even 
themselves. 1869 saw the settlement of the Church question ; 
1870 saw the opening of the Land Question in its modern legislative 
phase. 

The history of this question has been so recently summarised 
in this Review, and with so much ability, by Mr. T. W. Russell, 
that I shall say little of it here. But while I recognise fully 
Mr. Russell’s mastery of this complicated problem, I am compelled 
to dissent from some of his conclusions. I agree that we are landed 
in an impasse. Mr. Russell aspires to play the part of Stein: if 
he can play it with the assent of the great body of the Irish land- 
lords, there is no one who will not wish him God-speed ; but can he 
hope for that concurrence? That ‘‘the principle of dual owner- 
ship in land has irretrievably broken down,” is undeniable; that 
it would break down was confidently predicted from the moment 
of its creation in 1881. What is remarkable is that Mr. Russell 
should apparently lament its collapse, and in the same breath should 
extol Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act of 1881 asa “great and beneficent 
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measure.” The central principle of that measure was the legalisation 
of tenant right, and the consequent creation of a dual ownership in 
the land. The Act of 1870 had merely legalised the custom of 
Ulster tenant right wherever it was clearly discoverable. The Act of 
1881 went much further. It conferred the right upon all sitting 
tenants, whatever the custom of the estate. That some such measure 
was inevitable, is now generally admitted ; but the radical fault (a 
fault entirely ignored by Mr. Russell), alike of the Act of 1881 
and of that of 1870, was that no attempt was made to define 
the respective rights of landlord and tenant. In this matter Mr. 
Gladstone deliberately sinned against the light. In Ireland, as 
elsewhere, the necessity of legislation was recognised and acknow- 
ledged; and in 1880 an exceptionally strong Committee was 
formed in Dublin to draft recommendations. That Committee— 
known as the Land Tenure Reform Committee—included such men as 
Lord Monck, Lord Powerscourt, Lord Monteagle, Lord Emly, Mr. 
Bagwell, Mr. Reeves, Mr. John O’Hagan, Mr. Richey, Dr. Robert 
McDonnell, and Judge Longfield. These men, thoroughly repree 
sentative of the most enlightened opinion in Ireland, reported 
strongly in favour of the legalisation of tenant right, but 
desired that the respective rights of tenant and landlord should 
be authoritatively ascertained and clearly from the outset defined. 
The scheme for which Judge Longfield—one of the most acute 
economists Ireland has produced—was primarily responsible would 
have attained this end by fixing the tenant’s right in the terms of the 
rent, at ten, or fifteen, or twenty years’ purchase of the rental 
demanded or proposed. Thus the value of the tenant right 
would have risen or fallen automatically with the rise or fall 
of the rent. Mr. Gladstone impatiently rejected the suggestion, 
urged upon him strongly and influentially, and it is not too 
much to say that from the neglect of the principle it contained 
most of the subsequent trouble has arisen. The only workable 
alternative to the Longfield scheme was that embodied in the 
Ashbourne Purchase Act of 1885 and developed in the Acts of 
1888 and 1891. Under their operation some £17,000,000 
sterling, as Mr. Russell himself points out, has been advanced 
by the State to Irish tenants, and some 30,000 occupying 
owners have been created. But it is undeniable that, successful as 
the Purchase Acts have been, they have in solving one problem 
created another. This point is pushed home with characteristic 
vigour by Mr. Russell, and one cannot but admit the force of his 
plea. You now have side by side in Ireland “ occupying owners ” 
under the Purchase Act and “right endowed tenants” under the 
Land Act of 1881. 

The situation of the former class is, of course, incomparably 
superior. Their yearly interest does not amount to more than 75 
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per cent. of their former rent ; every spadeful of manure and every 
hour of labour adds to the value of the land which is prospectively 
their own, and every day brings them nearer to the “ delectable city,” 
to the acquisition of the fee simple of the land on which they live. 
How'can they fail, as Mr. Russell justly asks, to be objects of envy 
to the neighbouring farmers, who, though endowed by Mr. Glad- 
stone with a valuable and saleable property, are rent-paying tenants 
still? Mr. Russell does not shrink from the bold conclusion that an 
end must be put to the anomaly by the extinction of dual ownership, 
by the introduction of universal purchase, and by the compulsory 
expropriation of the landlord garrison. He certainly possesses the 
courage of his convictions; but I am amazed that one whose logic is 
so fearless, and whose judgment is so perspicuous, should have the 
simplicity to suppose that the Irish landlords compulsorily evicted 
will consent to remain in Ireland as landless derelicts. Nay, he goes 
further, and predicts that they will live to bless the man whom they 
curse to-day, and to recognise that his proposals were conceived in a 
spirit of friendliness and consideration for themselves. 


“To-day, of course, their hand is against every man who dares to speak out, 
who dares to stand by the country and the people against what they foolishly 
deem to be their interests. But they will live to think better of those of us who 
prefer ‘ hatred, scoffing, and abuse’ at their hands, rather than in silence shrink 
from what we know to be the truth. The Irish landlord, freed from all the friction 
attached to the ownership of land, has a great future before him in the country. 
By birth, education, and position, he is entitled, and oftentimes he is well quali- 
fied, to lead in a country where leadership is the one thing necessary.” 


The Irish landlord, it appears, is henceforward to receive his income 
“in the shape of certain and sure dividend warrants in place of 
uncertain and precarious rents.” Does Mr. Russell really suppose 
that the address to which these warrants will be posted will be on Irish 
soil? The position of an Irish landlord of to-day is, no doubt, 
exceedingly difficult, but it has not yet become impossible. There 
are hundreds still living the life of country gentlemen and perform- 
ing their duties. Is it reasonable to expect that they will continue 
to reside there when freed “ from the friction attached to the owner- 
ship of land”? Mr. Russell’s keen appreciation of the position of 
a tenant is only equalled by his obtuseness in regard to that of a 
landlord. 

But proposals so large as those of Mr. Russell cannot be con- 
veniently considered in detail at the close of an historical retrospect. 
That retrospect, though hasty, is now, I trust, tolerably complete, 
with one large and conspicuous exception. But even to summarise 
the story of the Home Rule agitation would be to attempt to write a 
large part of the history of English politics during the last twenty 
years. The leading events, moreover, are so notorious as to excuse 
the attempt, and so recent as to render it impossible. Years 
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must elapse before those events can fall into their true historical 
perspective, before the focus can be properly adjusted. But perhaps 
without presumption one thing may be said. If any reliance what- 
ever can be placed upon electoral results, it is abundantly clear that, 
in regard to the maintenance of the legislative union, the pre- 
dominant partner has made up his mind. England has decided that 
there is to be no tampering with Pitt’s great, though tragically 
incomplete, achievement. It was obvious that in 1893 the House of 
Lords represented the feelings of Englishmen, and interpreted their 
will as accurately and as clearly, as had the House of Commons in 
1886. Not even the historic election of 1886 was more unmistakably 
decisive in regard to Parnellism and Home Rule than the election of 
1895. 


Writing under the shadow of a great national bereavement, 
it is impossible to close this brief retrospect without a single 
reference to the Queen’s last visit to Ireland in the spring of last 
year. In the largest and truest sense Victoria the Good gave her 
life for her people. But this applies in a special sense to one section 
of her people. In the after time it will be told that some of the 
precious weeks of the last year of her reign were devoted to what 
we now realise, more than ever, was an heroic and literally self- 
sacrificing effcrt to try once more the effect of the “talisman of the 
Royal presence” on a people upon whom, according to a high 
authority, it has never been tried in vain. That this people is easily 
touched, that their warm Celtic hearts are quick to respond to 
sympathy and affection, all who know Ireland know. It is difficult 
to believe that so touching an expression ‘of the Queen’s love and 
motherly solicitude for the least obedient of her children can have 
failed to awake an answering response. And despite some “ official ” 
unmannerliness and disrespect there is ground for hoping that it has. 
Of all the thousand incidents recorded in connection with the late 
Queen’s death there has been told none more truly pathetic than the 
act of an ill-clad gamin,’in the streets of Dublin. The lad was seen 
to be gazing tearfully upon a “ news bill” spread upon the ground, 
and containing the words “‘ The Death of the Queen.” He searched 
his pockets for a coin; a penny was found; a bunch of violets was 
purchased, and reverently placed upon the huge black letters. This 
simple act of love and homage paid, the boy crept sorrowfully away. 
That the incident may be symbolic must be the prayer of all who 
care for the well-being of the Commonwealth, of all who long 
for the coming of the time when the real shall supersede the nominal 
unity of the United Kingdom. 

J. A. R. Marrtorr. 
(1) See letter from M. F. G. to the Spectator, Feb. 16, 1901. 
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Arter the departure of the swarm, with the old queen at its head, 
the hapless city, that two-thirds of her children have abandoned for 
ever, becomes feeble, empty and moribund; like a body from which 
the blood has been drained. Some thousands of bees have remained, 
however, and these, though a trifle languid, perhaps, are still im- 
movably faithful to the duty a precise destiny has laid upon them, 
still conscious of the part that they have to play ; they resume their 
labours therefore, fill as best they can the place of those who have 
gone, remove all trace of the orgy, carefully house the provisions that 
have escaped pillage, sally forth to the flowers again, and keep 
scrupulous guard over the hostages of the future. 

And for all that the moment may appear gloomy, hope abounds 
wherever the eye may turn. We might be in one of the castles of 
German legend, whose walls are composed of myriad phials con- 
taining the souls of men about to be born. For we are in the abode 
of life that goes before life. On all sides, asleep in their closely- 
sealed cradles, in this infinite superposition of marvellous six-sided 
cells, lie thousands of nymphs, whiter than milk, who with folded arms 
and head bent forward await the hour of awakening. In their 
uniform tombs that, isolated, become nearly transparent, they seem 
almost like hoary gnomes, lost in deep thought, or legions of virgins 
whom the folds of the shroud have contorted, who are buried in 
hexagonal prisms that some inflexible geometrician has multiplied to 
the verge of delirium. 

Over the entire area that the vertical walls enclose, and in the 
midst of this growing world that so soon shall transform itself, that 
shall four or five times in succession assume fresh vestments, and then 
spin its own winding-sheet in the shadow, hundreds of workers are 
dancing and flapping their wings. They appear thus to generate 
the necessary heat, and accomplish some other object besides that is 
still more obscure; for this dance of theirs contains some extra- 
ordinary movements, so methodically conceived that they must 
infallibly answer some purpose which no observer has as yet, I 
believe, been able to divine. 

A few days more, and the lids of these myriad urns—whereof a 
considerable hive will contain from sixty to eighty thousand—will 
break, and two large and earnest black eyes will appear, surmounted 
by antenne that already are groping at life, while active jaws are 


(1) The pages that follow constitute the fourth chapter of M. Maeterlinck’s new 
book, The Life of the Bee, which will be published shortly. 
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busily engaged in enlarging the opening from within. The nurses 
at once come running ; they help the young bee to emerge from her 
prison, they clean her and brush her, and at the tip of their tongue 
they present the first honey of the new life. But the bee that has 
come from another world is bewildered still, trembling and pale; she 
wears the feeble look of a little old man who might have escaped from 
his tomb, or perhaps of a traveller strewn with the powdery dust of the 
ways that lead unto life. She is perfect, however, from head to foot; 
she knows at once all that has to be known; and, like the children of 
the people, who learn, as it were, at their birth, that for them there 
shall never be time to play, or to laugh, she instantly makes her way 
to the cells that are closed, and proceeds to beat her wings and to dance 
in cadence, so that she in her turn may quicken her buried sisters ; 
nor does she for one instant pause to decipher the astounding enigma 
of her destiny, or her race. 


The most arduous labours will, however, at first be spared her. A 
week must elapse from the day of her birth before she will quit the 
hive ; she will then perform her first “ cleansing flight,’ and absorb 
the air into her trachex, which, filling, expand her body, and pro- 
claim her the bride of space. Thereupon she returns to the hive, 
and waits yet one week more; and then, with her sisters, born the 
same day as herself, she will for the first time set forth to visit the 
flowers. A special emotion, now, will lay hold of her; one that French 
apiarists term the “soleil d’artifice,” but which might more rightly 
perhaps be called the “ sun of disquiet.” For it is evident that the bees 
are afraid, that these daughters of the crowd, of secluded darkness, 
shrink from the vault of blue, from the infinite loneliness of the 
light; and their joy is halting, and woven of terror. They cross 
the threshold, and pause; they depart, they return twenty times. 
They hover aloft in the air, their head persistently turned to the 
home ; they describe great soaring circles that suddenly sink beneath 
the weight of regret ; and their thirteen thousand eyes will question, 
reflect, and retain the trees and the fountain, the gate and the walls, 
the neighbouring windows and houses, till at last the aerial course 
whereon their return shall glide has become as indelibly stamped in 
their memory as though it were marked in space by two lines of 
steel. 


A new mystery confronts us here, which we shall do well to chal- 
lenge ; for though it reply not, its silence still will extend the field of 
our conscious ignorance, which is the most fertile of all that our 
activity knows. How do the bees contrive to find their way back to 
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the hive that they cannot possibly see, that is hidden, perhaps, by the 
trees, that in any event must form an imperceptible point in space ? 
How is it that if taken in a box to a spot that is two or three miles 
from their home, they will almost invariably succeed in finding their 
way back ? 

Do obstacles offer no barrier to their sight? Do they guide them- 
selves by certain indications and landmarks, or do they possess that 
peculiar, imperfectly understood sense that we ascribe to the 
swallows and pigeons, for instance, and term the “sense of direc- 
tion’? The experiments of J. H. Fabre, of Lubbock, and, above 
all, of Romanes (Nature, 29th October, 1886), seem to establish that 
it is not this strange instinct that guides them. I have, on the other 
hand, more than once noticed that they appear to pay no attention 
to the colour or form of the hive. They are attracted rather by the 
ordinary appearance of the platform on which their home reposes, by 
the position of the entrance, and of the alighting-board. But this 
even is merely subsidiary ; were the front of the hive to be altered 
from top to bottom during the workers’ absence, they would still 
unhesitatingly direct their course to it from out the far depths of 
the horizon ; and only when confronted by the unrecognisable thres- 
hold would they seem for one instant to pause. Such experiments 
as lie in our power point rather to their guiding themselves by an 
extraordinarily minute and precise appreciation of landmarks. It is 
not the hive that they seem to remember, but its position, calculated 
to the minutest fraction in its relation to neighbouring objects. And 
so marvellous is this appreciation, so mathematically certain, so pro- 
foundly inscribed in their memory, that if, after five months’ hiber- 
nation in some obscure cellar, the hive, when replaced on the platform, 
should be set a little to right or to left of its former position, all 
the workers, on their return from the earliest flowers, will infallibly 
steer their direct and unwavering course to the precise spot that it 
filled the previous year; and only after some hesitation and groping 
will they discover the door, which stands not now where it once had 
stood. It is as though space had preciously preserved, the whole 
winter through, the indelible track of their flight: as though the 
print of their tiny, laborious footsteps still lay graven in the sky. 

If the hive be displaced, therefore, many bees will fail to find their 
way back, except in the case of their having been carried far from 
their former home, and finding the country completely transformed 
that they had grown to know perfectly within a radius of two or 
three miles; for then, if care be taken to warn them, by means of a 
little gangway connected with the alighting board at the entrance to 
the hive, that some change has occurred, they will at once proceed to 


seek new bearings and create fresh landmarks. 
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And now let us return to the city that is being repeopled, where 
myriad cradles are incessantly opening, and the solid walls even 
appear to be moving. But this city still lacks a queen. Seven or 
eight curious structures arise from the centre of one of the combs ; 
and remind us, scattered as they are over the surface of the ordinary 
cells, of the circles and protuberances that appear so strange on the 
photographs of the moon. They are a species of capsule, contrived 
of wrinkled wax or of inclined glands, hermetically sealed, which fills 
the place of three or four workers’ cells. Asa rule they are grouped 
around the same point; and a numerous guard keep watch, with 
singular vigilance and restlessness, over this region that seems instinct 
with an indescribable prestige. It is here that the mothers are 
formed. In each one of these capsules, before the swarm departs, an 
egg will be placed by the mother, or more probably—though as to 
this we have no certain knowledge—by one of the workers; an egg 
that she will have taken from some neighbouring cell, and that is 
absolutely identical with those from which workers are hatched. 

From this egg, after three days,a small larva will issue, and receive 
a special and very abundant nourishment; and henceforth we are 
able to follow, step by step, the movements of one of those magni- 
ficently vulgar methods of nature on which, were we dealing with 
men, we should bestow the august name of fatality. The little larva, 
thanks to this regimen, assumes an exceptional development; and in 
its ideas, no less than in its body, there ensues so considerable a 
change that the bee to which it will give birth might almost belong 
to an entirely different race of insects. 

Four or five years will be the period of her life, instead of the six 
or seven weeks of the ordinary worker. Her abdomen will be twice 
as long, her colour more golden and clearer; her sting will be curved, 
and her eyes have seven or eight thousand facets instead of twelve 
or thirteen thousand. Her brain will be smaller, but she will possess 
enormous ovaries, and a special organ besides, the spermatheca, that 
will render her almost an hermaphrodite. None of the instincts will 
be hers that belong to a life of toil; she will have no brushes, no 
pockets wherein to secrete the wax, no baskets to gather the 
pollen. The habits, the passions, that we regard as inherent in the 
bee, will all be lacking in her. She will not crave for air, or the 
light of the sun; she will die without even once having tasted a 
flower. Her existence will pass in the shadow, in the midst of a 
restless throng; her sole occupation the indefatigable search for 
cradles that she must fill. On the other hand, she alone will know 
the disquiet of love. Not even twice, it may be, in her life shall she 
look on the light—for the departure of the swarm is by no means 
inevitable ; on one occasion only, perhaps, will she make use of her 
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wings, but then it will be to fly to her lover. It is strange to see so 
many things—organs, ideas, desires, habits, an entire destiny— 
depending, not on a germ, which were the ordinary miracle of the 
plant, the animal and man, but on a curious, inert substance: a drop 
of honey.’ 


About a week has passed since the departure of the old queen. 
The royal nymphs asleep in the capsules are not all of the same age, 
for it is to the interest of the bees that the births should be nicely 
gradationed, and take place at regular intervals, in accordance with 
their possible desire for a second swarm, a third, or even a fourth. 
The workers have for some hours now been actively thinning the 
walls of the ripest cell, while the young queen, from within, has 
been simultaneously gnawing the rounded lid of her prison. And 
at last her head appears ; she thrusts herself forward, and, with the 
help of the guardians who hasten eagerly to her, who brush her, caress 
her, and clean her, she extricates herself altogether, and takes her 
first steps on the comb. At the moment of birth, she, too, like the 
workers, is trembling, and pale; but after ten minutes or so her legs 
become stronger, and a strange restlessness masters her; she feels 
that she is not alone, that her kingdom has yet to be conquered, that 
close by pretenders are hiding, and she eagerly paces the waxen walls 
in search of her rivals. But there intervene here the mysterious 
decisions and wisdom of instinct, of the “spirit of the hive,” or 
of the assembly of workers. The most surprising feature of all, as 
we watch these things happening before us in a glass hive, is the 
entire absence of hesitation, or division of opinion. There is not a 
trace of discussion or discord. The atmosphere of the city is one of 
absolute unanimity, pre-ordained, which reigns over all; and every 
one of the bees would appear to know in advance the thought of her 
sisters. And yet this moment is the gravest, the most vital, in their 
entire history. They have to choose between three or four courses, 
whose results, in the distant future, will be totally different ; which, 
too, the slightest accident may render disastrous. They have to 
reconcile the multiplication of species—which is their passion, or 
innate duty—with the preservation of the hive, and its people. 
They will err at times; they will successively send forth three or 
four swarms, thereby completely denuding the mother-city; and 
these swarms, too feeble to organise, will succumb, it may be, at the 


(1) It is generally understood to-day that workers and queens, after the hatching of 
the egg, receive the same nourishment—a kind of milk, very rich in nitrogen, that a 
special gland in the nurse’s head secretes. But after a few days the worker larve 
are weaned, and put on a coarser diet of honey and pollen ; whereas the future queen, 
till she be fully developed, is copiously fed on the precious milk known as “royal jelly.” 
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approach of winter, being caught unawares by this climate of ours, 
which is different far from their original climate, that the bees, not- 
withstanding all, have never forgotten. In such cases they suffer 
from what is known as “ swarming fever”: a condition wherein life, 
as in ordinary fever, reacting too ardently on itself, passes its aim, 
completes the circle, and discovers only death. 


Of all the decisions before them there is none that would seem 
imperative ; nor can man, if content to play the part of spectator 
only, foretell in the slightest degree which the bees will adopt. But 
that the most careful deliberation governs their choice is proved by 
the fact that it lies in our power to influence, or even determine it, 
by, for instance, reducing or enlarging the space we accord them; or 
by removing combs full of honey, and setting up, in their stead, 
empty combs that are well supplied with workers’ cells. 

The question they have to consider is not whether a second or 
third swarm shall be immediately launched—for in arriving at such 
a decision they would merely be blindly and thoughtlessly yielding 
to the caprice or temptation of a favourable moment—but the 
instantaneous, unanimous adoption of measures that shall enable 
them to issue a second swarm or “cast” three or four days after the 
birth of the first queen, and a third swarm three days after the 
departure of the second, with this first queen at their head. It must 
be admitted, therefore, that we discover here a perfectly reasoned 
system, and mature combination of plans, which extend over a period 
considerable indeed when compared with the brevity of the bee’s 
existence. 


These measures concern the eare of the youthful queens who still lie 
immured in their waxen prisons. ‘Let us assume that the “ spirit of 
the hive’’ has pronounced against the despatch of a second swarm. 
Two courses still remain open: the bees may permit the first-born of 
the royal virgins, the one whose birth we have witnessed, to destroy 
her sister enemies; or they may elect to wait until she has performed 
the perilous ceremony known as the “nuptial flight,” whereon the 
nation’s future depends. The immediate massacre will be authorised 
often, and often denied ; but in the latter case it is, of course, not easy 
for us to pronounce whether their decision be due to a desire for a 
second swarm, or to their recognition of the dangers attending the 
nuptial flight; for it will happen at times that, on account of the 
weather unexpectedly becoming less favourable, or for some other 
reason we cannot divine, they will suddenly change their mind, 
renounce the ‘cast ” they had decreed, and destroy the royal progeny 
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that they had so carefully preserved. But at present we will suppose 
that they have determined to dispense with a second swarm, and that 
they accept the risk of the nuptial flight. Our young queen hastens 
towards the large cradles, urged on by her great desire, and the guard 
make way before her. Listening only to her furious jealousy, she will 
fling herself on to the first cell she comes across, madly strip off the 
wax with her teeth and claws, tear away the cocoon that carpets the 
cell, and divest the sleeping princess of every covering. If her rival 
should be already recognisable, the queen will turn so that her sting 
may enter the capsule, and will frantically stab it with her venomous 
weapon until the victim perish. She then becomes calmer, appeased 
by the death that puts a term to the hatred of every creature; she 
withdraws her sting, hurries to the adjoining cell, attacks it and 
opens it, passing it by should she find in it only an imperfect larva or 
nymph; nor does she pause till, at last, exhausted and breathless, her 
claws and teeth glide harmless over the waxen walls. 

The bees that surround her have calmly watched her fury, have stood 
by, inactive, moving only to leave her path clear: but no sooner has 
a cell been pierced, and laid waste, than they eagerly flock to it, drag 
out the corpse of the ravished nymph or the still living larva, and 
thrust it forth from the hive; thereupon gorging themselves with the 
precious royal jelly that adheres to the sides of the cell. And finally, 
when the queen has become too weak to persist in her passion, they 
will themselves complete the massacre of the innocents; and the 
sovereign race, and their dwellings, will all disappear. 

This is the terrible hour of the hive; the only occasion, with that of 
the more justifiable execution of the drones, when the workers suffer 
discord and death to be busy amongst them; and here, as often in 
nature, it is the favoured of love who attract to themselves the most 
extraordinary shafts of violent death. 

It will happen at times that two queens will be hatched simul- 
taneously, the occurrence being rare, however, for the bees take special 
care to prevent it. But whenever this does take place, the deadly 
combat will begin the moment they emerge from their cradles; and 
of this combat Huber was the first to remark an extraordinary feature. 
Kach time, it would seem, that the queens, in their passes, present 
their chitrinous cuirasses to each other in such a fashion that the 
drawing of the sting would prove mutually fatal, one might almost 
believe that, even as a god or goddess was wont to interpose in the 
combats of the Iliad, so a god or a goddess, the divinity of the race, 
perhaps, interposes here; and the two warriors, stricken with simul- 
taneous terror, divide and fly, to meet shortly after and separate again 
should the double disaster once more menace the future of their people ; 
till at last one of them shall succeed in surprising her clumsier or less 
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wary rival, and in killing her without risk to herself. For the law of 
the race has called for one sacrifice only. 


The cradles having thus been destroyed, and the rivals all slain, the 
young queen is accepted by her people ; but she will not truly reign over 
them, or be treated as was her mother before her, until the nuptial flight 
be accomplished ; for until she be impregnated the bees will hold her 
but lightly, and render most passing homage. Her history, however, 
will rarely be as uneventful as this, for the bees will not often renounce 
their desire for a second swarm. 

In that case, as before, quick with the same desires, the queen will 
approach the royal cells, but instead of meeting with docile servants 
who second her efforts, she will find her path blocked by a numerous 
and hostile guard. In her fury, and urged on by her fixed idea, she 
will endeavour to force her way through, or to outflank them; but 
everywhere sentinels are posted to protect the sleeping princesses, She 
persists, she returns to the charge, to be repulsed with ever-increasing 
severity, to be somewhat roughly handled even, until at last she begins 
vaguely to understand that these little inflexible workers stand for a 
law before which that law must bend whereby she is inspired. 

And at last she goes, and wanders from comb to comb, her un- 
satisfied wrath finding vent in the war-song, or angry complaint, that 
every bee-keeper knows, resembling somewhat the note of a distant 
trumpet of silver; so intense in its passionate feebleness as to be 
clearly audible, in the evening especially, two or three yards away 
from the double walls of the most carefully enclosed hive. 

Upon the workers this royal cry has a magical effect. It terrifies 
them, it induces a kind of respectful stupor; and when the queen 
sends it forth, as she halts in front of the cells whose approach is 
denied her, the guardians who have but this moment been hustling 
her, pushing her back, will at once desist, and wait, with bent head, 
till the ery shall have ceased to resound. Indeed, some believe that 
it is thanks to the prestige of this cry, which the Sphinx Atropos 
imitates, that the last is able to enter the hive, and gorge itself with 
honey, without the least molestation on the part of the bees. 

For two or three days, sometimes even for five, this indignant 
lament will be heard, this challenge that the queen addresses to her 
well-protected rivals. And as these in their turn develop, in their 
turn grow anxious to see the light, they too set to work to gnaw the 
lids of their cells. A mighty disorder would now appear to threaten 
the republic. But the genius of the hive, at the time that it formed 
its decision, was able to foretell every consequence that might ensue ; 
and the guardians have had their instructions; they know exactly what 
must be done, hour by hour, to meet the attacks of a foiled instinct, and 
conduct two opposite forces toa successful issue. They are fully aware 
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that if the young queens should escape who now clamour for birth, they 
would fall into the hands of their elder sister, by this time irresistible, 
who would destroy them one by one. The workers, therefore, will 
pile on fresh layers of wax in proportion as the prisoner reduces from 
within the walls of her tower; and the impatient princess will 
ardently persist in her labour, little suspecting that she has to deal 
with an enchanted obstacle, that rises ever afresh from its ruin. She 
hears the war-cry of her rival, and, already aware of her royal duty 
and destiny, although she has not yet looked upon life, nor knows 
what a hive may be, she answers the challenge from within the depths 
of her prison. But her ery is different; it is stifled and hollow, for 
it has to traverse the walls of a tomb; and, when night is falling and 
noises are hushed, and high over all there reigns the silence of the 
stars, the apiarist who nears these marvellous cities, and stands ques- 
tioning at their entrance, recognises and understands the dialogue 
that is passing between the wandering queen and the virgins in 
prison. 


To the young princesses, however, this prolonged reclusion is of 
material benefit; for when they at last are freed they have grown 
mature and vigorous, and are able to fly. But during this period of 
waiting the strength of the first queen has also increased, and is suffi- 
cient now to enable her to face the perils of the voyage. The time 
has arrived, therefore, for the departure of the second swarm, or 
‘cast,’ with the first-born of the queens at its head. No sooner 
has she gone than the workers left in the hive will set one of the 
prisoners free, and she will evince the same murderous desires, sen:l 
forth the same cries of anger, until, at last, after three or four days, 
she will leave the hive in her turn, at the head of the tertiary swarm ; 
and so in succession, in the case of “‘ swarming fever,”’ till the mother- 
city shall be completely exhausted. 

Swammerdam cities have a hive that, through its swarms and the 
swarms of its swarms, was able in a single season to found no less 
than thirty colonies. 

Such extraordinary multiplication is, above all, noticeable after 
disastrous winters; and one might almost believe that the bees, forever 
in touch with the secret desires of nature, are conscious of the dangers 
that menace their race. But at ordinary times this fever will rarely 
occur in a strong and well-governed hive. There are many that 
swarm only once, and some, indeed, not at all. 

After the second swarm, the bees, as a rule, will renounce further 
division, owing either to their having observed the excessive feeble- 
ness of their own stock, or to the prudence urged upon them by 
threatening skies. In that case they will allow the third queen to 
slaughter the captives; ordinary life will at once be resumed and 
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pursued with the more ardour for the reason that the workers are all 
very young, that the hive is depopulated and impoverished, and that 
there are great voids to fill before the arrival of winter. 


The departure of the second and third swarms resembles that of 
the first, and the conditions are identical, with the exception that the 
bees are fewer in number, less circumspect, and lacking in scouts ; 
and also that the young and virgin queen, being unencumbered and 
ardent, will fly much further, and in the first stage lead the swarm to 
a considerable distance from the hive. The conduct of these second 
and third migrations will be far more rash and their future more 
problematical. The queen at their head, the representative of the 
future, has not yet been impregnated. Their entire destiny depends 
on the ensuing nuptial flight. A passing bird, a few drops of rain, a 
mistake, a cold wind—any one of these may give rise to irremediable 
disaster. Of this the bees are so well aware that when the young 
queen sallies forth in quest of her lover they will often abandon the 
labours they have begun, will forsake the home of a day that already 
is dear to them, and accompany her in a body, dreading to let her 
pass out of their sight; eager, as they form closely around her, and 
shelter her beneath their thousand devoted wings, to lose themselves 
with her, should love cause her to stray so far from the hive that the 
as yet unfamiliar road of return shall grow blurred and hesitating in 
every Memory. 


But so potent is the law of the future that none of these uncer- 
tainties, these perils of death, will cause a single bee to waver. The 
enthusiasm displayed by the second and third swarms is not less than 
that of the first. No sooner has the mother-city pronounced its 
decision than a battalion of workers will flock around each dangerous 
young queen, eager to follow her fortunes, to accompany her on the 
voyage where there is so much to lose, and so little to gain beyond 
the desire of a satisfied instinct. Whence do they derive the energy 
we ourselves never possess, whereby they break with the past as 
though with an enemy? Who is it selects from the crowd those 
who shall go forth, and declares who shall remain? No special 
class divides those who stay from those who wander abroad ; it will 
be the younger here, and the elder there; around each queen who 
shall never return, veteran foragers jostle tiny workers, who for the 
first time shall face the dizziness of the blue. Nor is the proportion- 
ate strength of a swarm controlled by chance or accident, by the 
momentary dejection, or transport, of an instinct, thought, or 
feeling. I have more than once tried to establish a relation be- 
tween the number of bees composing a swarm and the number of 
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those that remain; and although the difficulties of this calculation 
are such as to preclude anything approaching mathematical precision, 
I have at least been able to gather that this relation—if we take 
into account the brood-cells, or in other words the forthcoming 
births—is sufficiently constant to point to an actual and mysterious 
reckoning on the part of the genius of the hive. 


We will not follow these swarms on their numerous and often 
most complicated adventures. T'woswarms, at times, will join forces; 
at others, two or three of the imprisoned queens will profit by the 
confusion attending the moment of departure, to elude the watch- 
fulness of their guardians and join the groups that are forming. 
Occasionally, too, one of the young queens, finding herself sur- 
rounded by males, will cause herself to be impregnated in the 
swarming flight, and will then drag all her people to an extra- 
ordinary height and distance. In the practice of apiculture these 
secondary and tertiary swarms are always returned to the mother- 
hive. The queens will meet on the comb; the workers will gather 
around and watch their combat; and when the stronger has over- 
come the weaker they will then, in their ardour for work and hatred 
of disorder, expel the corpses, close the door on the violence of the 
future, forget the past, return to their cells, and resume their peace- 
ful path to the flowers that await them. 

Mavrick Marrerrinck. 


{Translated by Atrrep Suro.) 








VERDI. 


Tue death of Giuseppe Verdi at the long age of eighty-seven removes 
a remarkable phenomenon in the world of music. Never before in 
the history of the art has there been a composer whose career has been 
marked by such artistic progress, such prolonged artistic vitality. 
More than half a century ago Verdi enjoyed a European reputation 
as the composer of works like J/ Trovatore and La Traviata, which are 
now regarded as types of an exploded operatic system, seldom heard 
unless it be in the form of selections on barrel-organs and mechanical 
pianos, or to keep alive the fame of operatic “ stars”” who have passed 
their first youth and find themselves unequal to the demands of the 
Wagnerian music drama. Had Verdi stopped with these works he 
would have gone to his grave to-day merely as the representative of a 
far-off fact in the history of opera. But Verdi did not stop with 
these works, and it is just because he did not that his career is so full 
of artistic significance. The man who led in opera more than fifty 
years back, assumed, for the second time, the chief place on the lyric 
stage, and with his Ju/staff, produced when he had just touched the 
fourscore, achieved a success right across the continent of Europe. 
An instance of this kind is without parallel in the records of music, 
and it becomes therefore a matter of some importance to look into the 
details of an artistic career which was so ordered that its product 
makes, practically, an epitome of the development of operatic music 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. 

When Verdi began composing in the early forties, opera as we 
know it in these later days was non-existent. Les Huguenots was but 
three years old when his first opera was performed, and The Flying 
Dutchman was still unwritten. The rough, somewhat boisterous 
energy of Rossini, the vapid sweetness of Donizetti, and the elegiac 
effeminacy of Bellini, were then the all-powerful attractions with 
opera-goers. The old conventional traditions ruled the composer for 
the stage as with a rod of iron. An Italian opera in those days was 
simply a careless, haphazard combination of ingenious concerted 
pieces with a string of meaningless pretty tunes, written as show 
pieces for the singers. There was no depth, no sincerity in the whole 
thing. Dramatic fidelity was not so much as hinted at, for the music 
had, as a rule, no connection whatever with the text. Even Rossini, 
whose name is identified with a good many reforms, wrote with 
nothing higher in view than stage effect. It has been remarked of 
his Semiramide, for example, that hardly an air in it will stand the 
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test of comparison with its own text. Thus we have a plotting priest, 
supposed to be a dark and mysterious villain, going about expressing 
his desperate soul through trills and scales as if he were a love-sick 
tenor serenading his mistress on a summer evening. In fact, the 
opera of that time was simply a show, “designed to catch the applause 
of the unthinking, to dazzle the ignorant, by empty display.” The 
influence of Wagner had not yet begun to be felt in the direction of 
making the music drama something more than a fashionable enter- 
tainment, at which singers should have an opportunity of exhibiting 
their voices and their wardrobes. 

It was but natural that Verdi should begin by copying his prede- 
cessors, especially as these had proved themselves in works which had 
apparently gone to the heart of the public. All young artists have 
their models, and with Rossini and Donizetti ablaze in the musical 
heavens, it was hardly to be expected that their countryman would 
withstand the attraction. How great this attraction was we see 
clearly in Verdi’s earlier works, such as Ernani and the totally for- 
gotten Nabucodonosor, which first established his reputation in Italy. 
In all these the design of the music is still simply to tickle the ear. 
We have the same pretty melodies as before, the same absence of 
dramatic fidelity. There is no proper correspondence between the 
text and the vocalisation, nothing but the vaguest suggestion of local 
colour in the orchestration. With 2igo/etto, produced in 1851, the 
composer did indeed strike an original note. One of Rossini’s 
innovations had been the introduction of what was known as the 
“ cabaletta ’’—a quick movement to follow a slow cantabile aria, as the 
“ Dolee pensiero”’ after “ Bel raggio” in Semiramide. The tradition 
of the cabaletta had so far been paramount in its sway, and, as a 
matter of fact, Verdi did not quite free himself from its trammels 
until long after Rigoletto. In that work, however, he showed unmis- 
takably that he had begun to chafe under the yoke, to seek for some 
more unconventional method of expressing himself. Nor was this 
the only noteworthy thing about the opera. Rigoletto’s great mono- 
logue is a piece of declamation pure and simple, and as such an 
innovation upon anything that had hitherto been heard in Italy. As 
Mr. Streatfield remarks in his admirable treatise on the opera, the 
whole of the last act is a brilliant example of Verdi's picturesque 
gifts, combined with acute power of characterisation. The Duke’s 
gay and lightsome canzone, the magnificent quartet in which the 
passions of four distinct personages are contrasted and combined with 
such consummate skill, and the sombre terrors of the tempest, touch 
a level of art which Verdi had not till then attained, nor was to reach 
again until the days of Aida, twenty years later. Livo/etto was, 
however, exceptional among the earlier works of its.composer. Even 
the long and widely popular Z/ Trovatcre, which followed two years 
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later, that is to say in 1853, is in all essentials a thoroughly hack- 
neyed type of the old Italian operatic school. Its melodic interest, 
together with the high notes which it demands from Manrico, has 
alone saved it, for it is put together in a clumsy fashion, with very 
little feeling for appropriateness, and is distinguished throughout by 
what has not inaptly been called the “brutal energy” of the com- 
poser’s earlier period. In La Traviata, again, there is little of the 
later Verdi. The “brutal energy” has been toned down for the 
nonce into a kind of sickly sentimentality, relieved only here and 
there by the genuine pathos of some of the scenes ; but there is still 
that striving after meretricious effect which makes it possible for a 
critic of the opera to declare that it is “chiefly employed as a means 
of allowing a popular prima donna to display her high notes and her 
diamonds.” Nobody with any pretensions to artistic culture could 
patiently listen to it now. 

If Verdi had closed his career with these works, his place in the 
history of art would have been little higher than that which has been 
assigned to Donizetti and Bellini. And he might very well have 
stopped here. At all events such a procedure would not have been 
without its counterpart in the records of operatic music. There is 
Rossini, for example. Rossini lived to the age of seventy-six, yet he 
was but thirty-seven when William Tell, his last work of any 
importance, with the exception of the Stabat Mater, was produced. 
Many enthusiasts seized upon him to write his life while he was still 
a young man. They summed up his qualities as a composer, and 
were able to forecast with tolerable accuracy the place which he would 
ultimately hold in the history of opera. Supposing the same course 
had been adopted in regard to Verdi? Supposing, in other words, a 
writer had attempted to form an estimate of Verdi’s complete work 
after his first great compositions, the Zigo/etto, I/ Trovatore, and 
La Traviata, of which we have just spoken? In that case it is 
easy to see how sadly the critic would have been put out of counten- 
ance by the development which the composer gave to his genius in 
writing the operas which followed upon these first notable successes. 
For many years it seemed as if they had brought his triumphs to a 
close, but he was in reality only maturing, preparing the artistic 
world for a surprise of which up to that time it had not supposed him 
capable. 

With the production of Aida, in 1871, came an altogether new 
Verdi. The old conventions were, to a great extent, left behind. 
Elementary rhythms and harmonies, cheap dance tunes, boisterous 
instrumentation, and operatic clap-trap in general, were all finally 
abandoned. No doubt this change for the better was due in part to 
the nature of the-subject, so novel to a composer of Italian opera. 
Aida had been commissioned by Ismail Pacha, who had just opened 
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his new opera house at Cairo, and foresaw that a work by the leading 
composer of the day would add greatly to its lustre. The story upon 
which the libretto is founded seems to have been communicated to a 
French writer by Mariette Bey, the famous Egyptologist. In any case 
it was a purely Egyptian story ; and there can be little question that 
in thus getting away from the usual operatic groove Verdi felt in- 
spired to a new style of expression, to a more vivid realism, to a closer 
approximation between the orchestration and the subject of the text. 
In its suggestion of local colour the orchestration of A/da is, indeed, 
in some respects, almost unique. ‘Thus we have the introduction of 
genuine Oriental tunes in the scene of the consecration of Rhademes, 
making not only, as Mr. Streatfield has remarked, one of the few 
instances in the history of opera in which Oriental colour has been 
successfully employed, but in the opinion of many the most beautiful 
part of the whole work. For the first time in his career the composer had 
discovered the proper balance between the singers and the orchestra, 
and while he retained all his old characteristics as a writer of flowing, 
tuneful melody, he now guided the stream into an artistic channel 
such as he had not hitherto availed himself of. In short, Aida was 
one of the outstanding landmarks in Verdi’s progress towards the 
perfection which he ultimately attained in Fudstaff. It gave him, as 
nothing else was likely to give him, his proper place among the great 
composers, and if he had laid down his pen at this stage he would still 
have been entitled to the regard of posterity as the composer of the 
best opera so far written by an Italian. 

But Verdi was not content to rest on his laurels. His later life was 
full of artistic surprises, and nothing seemed more astonishing than 
that a composer who might well have retired from the active pursuit 
of his art should, in Ofe//o, produced sixteen years after Aida, have 
made such a stride upward as to stamp himself almost with the 
character of a new genius. In this magnificent work (written, be it 
observed, when the composer was in his seventy-third year) Verdi gave 
up every one of the recognised forms of the Italian school. As one 
critic well phrases it, he “‘ advanced to undreamed of heights of freedom 
and beauty.” Conventionality was entirely set at naught. There 
were no formal arias, no formal instrumental introductions to arias. 
The traditional alternation of quick movement and slow movement 
was not even suggested. Single speeches, as an American writer 
points out, were treated as speeches, not as songs, and the dialogue 
was pure dialogue, not a setting in the form of duet and trio. Much 
of the score was in the modern style of arioso, a species of recitative 
in which the phrases are highly melodic in character without forming 
a complete tune, and yet preserve their dramatic truthfulness. The 
orchestration was immensely rich and expressive, and was quite inde- 
pendent of the voices. One or two leading “ motives ” were employed 
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with charming effect, but without anything like the elaborate per- 
sistence which characterises the Wagnerian music drama. 

And here it may be as well to refer to a matter of some importance 
in the record of Verdi’s artistic career. Much has been said about 
the probable influence of Wagner on the evolution of Verdi's genius. 
When Aida was produced many saw in it an evidence of the com- 
poser’s conversion to the “music of the future” gospel. When 
Otello followed, in 1887, the opinion was still more confidently 
expressed that Verdi had gone over to the side of the new movement 
—had, in fact, sunk his individuality and become a kind of subdued 
light in the Wagner firmament. Nothing could have been further 
from the truth. That Verdi was touched by the magician of Bayreuth 
it would of course be idle to deny. A commanding genius like 
Wagner could not fail to arrest the attention of a truly progressive 
artist like the composer of O¢c//o,and as a matter of fact Verdi 
assimilated a good deal of the general atmosphere of the Wagnerian 
movement. For one thing, he came to realise the absolute necessity 
of a more artistic libretto. What thismeant may readily be imagined 
by those who know anything of the absurdities of his earlier works. 
Even J/ Trovatore, successful as it was, is founded on a story which 
no human being has ever pretended fully to understand. Such a 
libretto would never be tolerated now, but the old opera-goers did 
not read their libretto, being evidently of opinion that it existed 
simply as an excuse for the wearing of pretty costumes, the singing 
of pretty songs, and the introduction of graceful action in the love 
duets. Shakespeare himself was not safe from the grotesque atrocities 
which were then committed in the making of operatic ‘ books.” 
Verdi knew better in his later years, but in the middle of the forties 
it did not cost him a thought to give the support of his music to a 
Macbeth, in which a ballet of witches appeared, and Lady Macbeth 
was heard in a drinking song! Wagner made this kind of thing for 
ever impossible, and in that matter there can be no doubt that the 
composer of O¢e//o was directly influenced by his example. 

That he was influenced in other directions may reasonably be 
allowed. Wagner undoubtedly enabled him to realise the importance 
of giving greater scope and independence to the orchestra, which, from 
being merely a supporting background for the voices, now came in 
for something like symphonic treatment onitsown account. Further, 
he suggested to him that it was at least expedient to establish a closer 
connection between the musical feeling and the actual situation, so 
that the music should have some kind of affinity with the words being 
sung. All this may be frankly admitted. But Verdi did not by 
any means swallow the whole of the Wagnerian pharmacopoeia. The 
mythical legendary subjects of Wagner, for example, he would have 
nothing of. In his view the composer had in such subjects only a 
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very limited scope for the illustration of human passions and emotions. 
Nor did he ever make any marked use of the /eit motiv, which was 
so persistently worked by Wagner as to become almost the leading 
feature of his system. The Wagnerian recitative, too, he had no 
hesitation in rejecting, feeling that it can never be what melody, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, has always been to the average 
human ear. In brief, Verdi was, in all fundamental ideas, as much 
himself at the end as he was at the beginning. His style, as in the 
case of Mozart, became broader and stronger, his thoughts riper, 
richer, and more elevated, his hand firmer and stronger. But he was 
Verdi still, Wagner notwithstanding. As Mr. Joseph Bennett has 
well said, he went his own way, consulting his own judgment, and 
arriving at his own ends, not those of another. His latest works are, 
in spirit and character, no less Italian than their predecessors, and 
they are entirely lacking in those features which distinguish the pro- 
ductions of the leading German composers. Even the orchestration, 
to which one always looks for signs of Wagnerian domination, even 
that is in all essentials Verdian. It has become too much the fashion 
nowadays to credit all advance in opera to the Bayreuth master. 
Opera can certainly never be again what it was since Wagner has 
written, but that no other composer can advance on lines of his own is 
a notion so preposterously opposed to all experience that it has only 
to be stated to meet with instant rejection. 

Considering that his Falstaff was produced only some seven years 
back, Verdi may almost be said to have worked to the last. The 
point is significant, for, unlike the majority of artists who live solely 
by composition, Verdi had no need to work. He made his fortune 
early ; so early indeed that he might have retired to a life of affluence 
and ease before he wrote a note of the magnificent operas which 
stamped his name as that of a genius of the first rank. But Verdi 
could never rest. He did, it is true, retire for a long time, and 
Cincinnatus-like, amused himself on his farm at the foot of the 
Apennines. But time after time he emerged from his retreat, and 
time after time proved that the mission of Italian music was not 
ended. Regarded as the work of an octogenarian, his Fu/staff is almost 
a miraculous production. <A discerning critic, Mr. W. J. Henderson, 
has so well expressed the situation that we cannot do better than 
quote his words: “ What will most delight and amaze every hearer 
of this music is,” he says, “its youthful vigour. It is as fresh and 
spontaneous as the work of a young man in the blush of his first 
love, yet it is full of the wisdom and experience of him who is the 
epitome of more than half a century of Italian opera. It bustles, it 
glows, it inspires, yet it never transcends the modesty of art. Rich, 
complex, brilliant, and eloquent as the orchestration is, it never 
strains for effects, and it is never blatant. Subtle, varied, polished 
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as the recitation is, it has not a measure that cannot be sung, and 
neither the voice of the singer nor the ear of the hearer is ever out- 
raged.” In short, Luistaf’ is the work of a man whose inspiration 
was apparently inexhaustible, whose natural fire burned in his 
eightieth year with all the glow of that dawn when Jigoletto was the 
morning star. It must always stand, not only as the last but as the 
most perfect of all Verdi's long line of operas, a fitting crown to his 
life’s work. 

In England Verdi was curiously long in making his way. At 
home in Italy he had only to get an opera produced at La Scala to 
have the whole of musical Milan humming his tunes next morning. 
Perhaps there were other than musical reasons for this unusual 
honouring of the prophet in his own country. It was a mere accident 
that made the five letters of the composer’s name coincide with the 
initials of the popular revolutionary cry, “ Victor Emmanuele, le 
d’Italia,” but in all his earlier operas there was a flavour of patriotism 
that struck the hearts of the excitable Italians. The more the 
Austrian censorship was exercised, the more the music of Verdi was 
sung. In England there was no such circumstance to operate, yet it is 
difficult to see why, on purely artistic grounds, the English critics of 
Verdi’s earlier works should have met them with the abuse they did. 
When Rigoletto was produced The Times critic declared it to be “ the 
most feeble opera of Signor Verdi with which we have had the advan- 
tage to be acquainted, the most uninspired, the barest, and the most 
destitute of ingenious contrivance.” Only an ignorant prejudice or a 
mind absolutely incapable of forming a judgment could have led to 
such an absurdly inaccurate estimate. If the statement had been 
made in regard to any of the now forgotten first works of the com- 
poser it would have been within the mark, for much of the music of 
these works must have seemed to the English critics to be the veriest 
clap-trap, just as it seems to us to-day. But the second period operas, 
of which Rigoletto is the best specimen, began a new phase of the 
development of the composer’s genius, and have so many merits of a 
kind that the English critics can hardly be forgiven for not recognis- 
ing them. In any case they should have seen that these works con- 
tained the elements of popularity. They were full of melody, and 
melody after all, whatever may be said to the contrary, is the one 
thing which can make a composition popular with the masses. And 
it is just here that Verdi has scored. His gift of melody was to the 
common ear absolutely convincing. Without that gift he might 
have written with all the science and skill of Bach and Wagner and 
yet have gone unappreciated ; with its possession—and he possessed 
it in a remarkable degree—he gained a place in the hearts of the 
people which he is likely to hold for many generations to come. 

J. Curnpert Happen. 
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THE CIVIL LIST AND THE HEREDITARY REVENUES 
OF THE CROWN. 


Oxe of the most important duties of Parliament in the present 
Session is that of settling upon His Majesty a competent Civil List 
revenue “for the support of the Royal Household and of the 
honour, and dignity of the Crown.” The subject is one of great 
constitutional interest and importance, and involves issues that 
cannot be rightly appreciated without reference to the arrangements 
made in previous reigns, or without regard to the nature and extent of 
the Sovereign’s rights over the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown. 

Since 1760 it has been the practice for the Sovereign at his or her 
accession to surrender the greater part of the Hereditary Revenues to 
the control of Parliament, which, by a Civil List Act, has thereupon 
directed payment of the annual produce into the aggregate or Con- 
solidated Fund, and has granted to the Sovereign a life annuity for 
the support of the Royal Household and other expenses. The 
arrangement is made to last only during the life of the reigning 
Sovereign, and has to be reconsidered on every demise of the Crown. 

During Her late Majesty’s reign comparisons were frequently 
made to show that the annual produce of the Revenues surrendered 
by her exceeded the amount of Her Civil List annuity, with the 
inference that the public profited at the expense of the Crown. This 
inference has been based on the assumption that the Revenues 
belong to the Sovereign merely for the expenses of the Royal House- 
hold and for private enjoyment, and that any surrender of them for 
the benefit of the public is purely an act of Royal grace and favour. 
It is even suggested that King Edward VII. was fully entitled to 
resume possession of the Revenues for his own benefit, and therefore, 
having elected to surrender them,’ he may bargain with Parliameut 
for the grant of a Civil List annuity dependent upon their present cr 
prospective value. It will be well, therefore, to examine the subject 
from a historical point of view, in order to ascertain what is the 
constitutional position. 

Before the Revolution of 1688 all the Revenues of the kingdom 
were bestowed upon the King for the general expenses of govern- 
ment. These revenues were of two kinds—the Hereditary Revenues, 
derived principally from the Crown lands, feudal rights (commuted 
for the hereditary excise duties in 1660), profits of the Post Office, 
wine licences, &e.; and the Temporary Revenues, derived from: taxes 
granted to the King for a term of years or for life. After the 


(1) Sce his speech at opening of Parliament, 14th February, 1901. 
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Revolution, Parliament retained under its own control the greater 
part of the Temporary Revenues, and relieved the Sovereign of the 
cost of the naval and military services and the burden of the 
National Debt. During the reigns of William III., Anne, George I., 
and George II., the Sovereign continued responsible for the 
maintenance of the Civil Government and for the support of the 
Royal Household and dignity, being allowed for these purposes the 
Hereditary Revenues and certain taxes. 

On the accession of George III., a new system was initiated. The 
King surrendered to Parliamentary control the hereditary excise 
duties, post office revenues, and “the small branches” of Here- 
ditary Revenue (including rents of the Crown lands in England), 
and was granted a Civil List annuity of £800,000 for the support 
of his household and for expenses of Civil government, subject to 
the payment of certain annuities to members of the Royal family. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the King had retained large Here- 
ditary Revenues, his income proved insufficient for the expenses 
charged upon it. Debts amounting to over £3,000,000 had to be 
paid by Parliament, and the Civil List annuity was increased from 
time to time. In 1793 the King surrendered the Irish Hereditary 
Revenues, and was granted a Civil List annuity for certain expenses 
of Irish Civil Government. 

On his accession, in 1820, George IV. surrendered all the Heredi- 
tary Revenues which had been surrendered by his father, and was 
granted a Civil List annuity of £850,000. Of this sum, £273,727 
was appropriated for the salaries and allowances of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Judges, Speaker, Commissioners of the Treasury, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Ambassadors, Consuls, &c.; £95,000 was set apart 
for pensions; and the remaining £481,273 was allocated to the sup- 
port of the Royal Household, salaries of State Officers, &c. An Irish 
Civil List of £207,000 was also granted for expenses of Irish Civil 
Government. The King was allowed to retain the Hereditary 
Revenues of Scotland (averaging £109,000 a year, mostly appro- 
priated to Scotch expenses and pensions), and certain Hereditary 
Revenues in England and abroad. 

William IV., on his accession in 1830, surrendered, in addition, 
the Hereditary Revenues of Scotland, the West India duties (since 
abolished), the Droits of the Crown and Admiralty, and all other 
casual revenues at home and abroad. This surrender comprised the 
whole of the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown, with the exception 
of the income of the Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall, and of the 
Principality of Scotland. Certain expenses of Civil Government 
were transferred to funds under the control of Parliament, and the 
King was granted a Civil List annuity of £510,000, made up as 
follows :— 
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£ 
Privy Purse of King. ° « - 60,000 
” » Queen ° ° . ° 50,000 
Salaries, &c., of Household ° ‘ « 130,300 
Expenses 6 - . . - 171,500 
Royal Bounty . . ° ° e . 13,200 
Secret Service . ‘ ° ° e ° 10,000 
Pensions . ° ’ ° . ° = 75,000 


510,000 

On Her late Majesty’s accession, in 1837, the item for secret service 
was transferred to the Consolidated Fund, and the Civil List was 
confined to expenses necessary for the support of the Royal dignity, 
and the personal comfort of the Sovereign. The arrangement with 
Her Majesty was effected by the Civil List Act, 1837 (1 & 2 Vie. e. 
2), whereby, after reciting that Her Majesty had placed unreservedly 
at the disposal of Parliament the Hereditary Revenues which were 
transferred to the public by William IV., and that Her Majesty felt 
confident that the Commons would gladly make adequate provision 
for the support of the honour and dignity of the Crown, it was enacted 
that the produce of those Hereditary Revenues (except the hereditary 
excise duties) should be paid into the Consolidated Fund during the 
life of Her Majesty, and from and after her decease to Her Majesty’s 
successsors ; that the hereditary duties of excise on ale, beer, and 
cider, should be suspended, but that, in the event of Her Majesty’s 
successor signifying an intention to resume possession of the Heredi- 
ditary Revenues, those duties should thereupon revive, and be paid for 
the use of such successor, and his or her successors; and that a sum 
of £385,000 per annum should be settled on Her Majesty during 
her life for the support of Her Majesty’s Household, and of the 
honour and dignity of the Crown, such sum being allocated as 
follows :— 


Privy Purse , ‘ ‘ . ° e 60,0 10 

Salaries, &c., of Household ° . » 131,260 

Expenses om + . ° « 172,500 

Royal Bounty, &e.  . R ° ; ‘ 3,200 

Pensions (not more than £1,200 to be 

granted in new pensions in any one year) o- 

Unappropriated . i ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 8.040 

385,000 


From what has been stated, it will be seen that since 1688 Parlia- 
ment has gradually developed the policy of taking over from the 
Sovereign the obligation of providing for the expenses of government 
(including the support of the Royal household and dignity), of 
assuming control of the Hereditary and other revenues formerly at the 
disposal of the Sovereign for this expenditure, and of separating the 
charges for the naval and military services, and for Civil Government, 
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from those which relate to the support of the Royal Household and 
dignity. The process is not yet complete, the revenues of the Duchies 
- of Lancaster and Cornwall, and of the Principality of Scotland, 
having been excepted from the surrenders hitherto made. 

The principal Hereditary Revenues surrendered by Her late Majesty 
were the following :—' 


1.—The Hereditary Excise Duties. 

These were granted to the Crown in 1660 by the Act 12 Car. IT., 
ce. 24, in lieu of the feudal rightsthen abolished. Various re-arrange- 
ments were made from time to time, whereby some of the duties 
ceased to be payable. The remainiag duties, being duties on ale, 
beer, and cider brewed in Great Britain, are in abeyance, but will 
revive in the event of the Crown at any future time not making the 
usual surrender. 
2.—The Hereditary Post Office Revenue. 

By the Act 1 James II., c. 12, the profits of the Post Office were 
declared to be vested in the Crown as hereditary revenue. A part of 
the annual produce, amounting to £154,507 15s. 5d., was made 
payable to the public by virtue of the Act 27 Geo. III., c. 138, and 
previous statutes, and doubtless the Post Office is indebted to the 
public for advances of capital money made for the purpose of de- 
veloping its business, but the bulk of the present net revenue of about 
£4,000,000 a year is hereditary revenue of the Crown. 


3.—Compensation for Wine Licence Revenue. 

The revenue from wine licences ceased to form part of the Hereditary 
Revenues in 1757, when by the Act 30 Geo. II., c. 19, the annual 
sum of £7,002 14s. 3d. was granted to the Crown in lieu thereof. 
This will be payable to the Crown in the event of any resumption of 
the Hereditary Revenues. 


4.—Land Revenues in Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Crown’s landed property, consisting of numerous scattered agri- 
cultural estates, houses let at ground and rack rents, undersea and other 
mines, manors, fee farm rents, Irish quit rents, Scotch salmon fishings, 
teinds, feu duties, foreshores, woods, forests, etc., are under the 
management of the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues, who, under the system of surrender, are considered “ bound, 
first, to secure as large an income as is consistent with good manage- 
ment for the benefit of the nation as tenants for life of the Sovereign, 
and second, to preserve intact the a, itself in the interest of the 
Sovereign’s successors as reversioners.’ In 1838-9 the gross income 
was £388,642, but only £180,000 was paid into the Consolidated 

(1) Report on Public Income and Expenditure, 1869, Appendix 13. 


(2) Alpheus Todd, On Parliamentary Government in England, 2nd ed., vol. ii., p. 595 
et seg. (See also p. 302 ef seg.) 
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Fund. In the year 1899-1900 the gross income was £574,083, and 
£450,000 was paid into the Consolidated Fund, shewing a considerable 
increase during the late reign. 


5.—Droits of the Crown and Admiralty and other Casual Revenues. 
These revenues are derived from wrecks, mines of gold and silver, 
treasure trove, waifs and strays, escheats, ships captured in war, &c. 
That His present Majesty had a /egal right to resume possession of 
these Hereditary Revenues is clear from the provisions of the Civil 
List Act, 1837, but whether he could constitutionally have done so is 
open to question. It has been said that “ the arrangements by which 
the Crown at the beginning of each reign surrenders its life interest in 
the Crown lands and other Hereditary Revenues, though apparently 
made afresh on each demise of the Crown, is really an integral part 
of the Constitution and could not be abandoned.” ' This view was 
shared by Spencer Walpole, who, writing with reference to the 
surrender of the casual revenues by William IV., stated that “a 
surrender of this kind once made was virtually irrevocable. It 
would have been as impossible for any future Sovereign to have 
resumed a revenue which his predecessors had surrendered as it 
would have been impracticable for him to have restored the Star 
Chamber, or to have made the appointment of the Judges dependent 
on his pleasure.” * The late Professor Freeman’s words on the point are 
equally emphatic. After discussing the rights of the Crown and of 
the public over the Crown lands he continued—* A custom as strong 
as law now requires that at the beginning of each fresh reign the 
Sovereign shall, not by an act of bounty but by an act of justice, 
restore to the nation the land which the nation lost so long ago.” ® 
Assuming, however, that these views are erroneous and that the 
King could constitutionally have exercised the power of resumption, it 
by no means follows, as has been argued, that he could have taken the 
revenues, now worth some millions a year, freed and discharged from 
all obligations other than for the support of the Royal Household 
and dignity. The contention that the revenues are, when un- 
surrendered, the property of the Crown, simply for the expenses 
of the Royal Household and for private enjoyment, has no historical 
foundation. Before the reign of Queen Anne, the Sovereign 
managed the revenues practically as he pleased, and exercised the 
power of granting them away, and of encumbering them with 
pensions and debts,‘ but, while in his hands, they were always 
subject to the obligation of contributing towards the general 
expenses of government. The power of alienation was restricted 
by Queen Anne’s Civil List Act (1 Anne, c. 1) and that Act 


(1) Mr. (now Sir) C. P. Ilbert. Letter to The Times, 14th August, 1871. 
(2) Hist. Eng., 1890 ed., vol. iv., p. 102. 

(3) The Growth of the English Constitution, p. 134. 

(4) See The Banker's Case. ‘‘ Howell’s State Trials,’’ vol. xiv. 
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and the Civil List Acts of Geo. I. and Geo. II., after reciting 
the desire of the Commons to settle upon the Crown a com- 
petent revenue for the support of the Civil Government and of 
the honour and dignity of the Crown, granted the hereditary 
and other revenues for that purpose. 

The contention before referred to is sometimes limited to the 
Crown lands, and it is said that the King could at any rate have taken 
their annual revenue for his own use, and may still bargain for a 
Civil List annuity of equal value. But there is no sufficient ground 
for assuming that the Crown lands are on a different footing 
from the rest of the hereditary possessions of the Crown. Their 
liability to contribute towards the general expenses of Civil Govern- 
ment is specifically mentioned in the Act 1 Anne, ec. 1. in these 
words :— 

‘* And whereas the necessary expences of supporting the Crown or the greatest 
part of them were formerly defrayed by a Land Revenue which hath from time to 
time been impaired and diminished by the Grants of former Kings and Queens of 
this Realm so that Her Majesties Land Revenues at present can afford very little 
towards the Support of Her Government nevertheless from time to time upon the 
determination of the particular estates whereupon many reversions and remainders 
in the Crown do now depend or expect and by such lands tenements and here- 
ditaments as may hereafter descend escheat or otherwise accrue or come to Her 
Majesty Her Heirs or Successors the Land Revenues of the Crown in fines rents 
and other profits thereof may hereafter be increased and consequently the 
burthen upon the estates of the subjects of this Realm may be eased and lessened 
in all future provisions to be made for the expences of the Civil Government.”’ 


This liability has never been expressly or by necessary implication 
abolished by any subsequent Statute, and continues to the present 
day. 

The view now opposed found expression in a debate on the Civil 
List, in 1837, when Sir Robert Inglis suggested that the Crown gave 
up to the country a larger sum than it received in return, and thought 
it was not for a Minister of the Crown to deprive the Crown of the 
right of making whatever distribution it pleased of its own income. 
Mr. Spring Rice (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) replied that he 
believed Sir R. Inglis was peculiar in his opinion, and that if he 
carried his principle to the full extent it would go to this, that 
James II., who had a revenue of £2,400,000, held it as an estate with 
which he might have done whatever he pleased. According to Mr. 
Rice, “ the true position of the case was this: The Hereditary Revenues 
of the Crown were subject to old hereditary duties, and in proportion 
to the Sovereign’s income was the proportion of the expense which 
pressed upon him.”’? 

The whole of the Hereditary Revenues were applicable before the 
Revolution to all kinds of Government expenditure. They were 
afterwards appropriated, under Civil List Acts, to the support of 


(1) Hansard, 3rd series, vo!. 39, pages 180-1. 
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Civil Government and of the Royal Household and dignity, and, since 
1760, they have, for the most part, again been applicable, as part of 
the Consolidated Fund, to all kinds of Government expenditure. 
From a constitutional point of view they are vested in the Crown as 
a body politic, representing the State, upon trust, not only for the 
support of Royalty, but also for the general expenses of Government. 
If, therefore, the King exercised his legal right and resumed possession 
he would only be entitled to retain a sum sufficient for the support of 
his household and family in a state befitting the Royal dignity. The 
remaining produce would have to be devoted to the public service. 
As in the last resort it would be for Parliament to say what sum the 
King should retain, the advantage of a resumption instead of a sur- 
render is problematical. It would, indeed, scarcely serve any good 
purpose to revert to the old system of Royal control, and while it may 
be proper, for the preservation of a Royal prerogative, to maintain 
the present system of periodical surrender instead of having a sur- 
render in perpetuity, it may be regarded as practically certain that 
no resumption of the Hereditary Revenues will ever take place. Sir 
Henry Parnell (afterwards Lord Congleton), writing in 1830, on the 
settlement of the Civil List of William IV., expressed the opinion 
that there was then no longer any reason for not abolishing the dis- 
tinction between hereditary and other revenues, and that every right 
of the Crown could be effectually secured in a more simple and con- 
venient manner.’ This course would involve a surrender in perpetuity 
by the Sovereign, and a full recognition by Parliament that in taking 
over the revenues it takes over the obligation of making, from time to 
time, a suitable provision for the Monarchy. 

A surrender by His present Majesty is uot only in accord- 
ance with constitutional usage, but is also to be commended on 
grounds of expediency. A Civil List annuity will be granted by 
Parliament as heretofore, and the question arises as to the basis upon 
which the amount of this annuity should be fixed. It has often been 
declared, in and out of Parliament, that the Civil List is a bargain 
between the Crown and the public, and that the amount of the 
annuity should depend on the value of the Hereditary Revenues sur- 
rendered. ‘This argument overlooks the facts that the Civil List is 
now limited to a provision for the support of the Royal Household 
and dignity, and that, as has been shown, the Hereditary Revenues 
never constituted a fund exclusively applicable to this expenditure. 
In form, the revenues appear to be given up in exchange for a life 
annuity, but it is a mistake to suppose that these items are meant to 
be equivalents? The amount granted to Her late Majesty was fixed 
solely with reference to what was estimated to be a proper scale of 
expenditure for the maintenance of her Household, &c., in a manner 

(1) On Financial Reform, 4th ed., p. 201. 


(2) Mr. (now Sir) C. P. bert. Letter to The Times, 14th August, 1871. 
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befitting the Royal dignity, and the same course should be followed 
on the present occasion. 

The propriety of placing at the disposal of the public the hitherto 
unsurrendered Hereditary Revenues, viz.: those of the Duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall, and of the Principality of Scotland, will 
doubtless be fully considered by Parliament. These revenues are by 
some considered to be the private property of the Crown, but this 
is true only in a very limited sense. 

The Duchy of Lancaster was the private possession of Henry IV. 
before he ascended the throne. As the law then stood its revenues 
would have merged in those of the Crown immediately on his acces- 
sion, but his tenure of the Royal dignity being precarious he obtained 
an Act of Parliament which prevented such merger. On the acces- 
sion of Edward IV. the duchy was declared forfeited by the House 
of Lancaster and annexed to the Crown, becoming vested in 
Kdward IV. in his body politic, but under a separate guiding and 
governance from the other inheritances of the Crown. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign it was considered by certain Judges in the Duchy 
Court, that by reason of a Statute of Henry VII. that King held 
the Duchy in his body natural disjoined from the Crown, and not 
as Edward IV. had it, but other Judges held what is considered to 
be the better opinion, that the Duchy remained united to the Crown 
as in the reign of Edward IV.’ In either case on the abdication of 
James II. and the attainder of the pretended Prince of Wales, any 
rights of the Sovereigns, by descent, in their bodies natural and not 
politic, certainly ceased, and William III. and his successors have 
been possessed of the Duchy revenues solely in their bodies politic. 
A surrender of these revenues was suggested in 1830, but William IV. 
objected and claimed the Duchy as “ the only remaining pittance of 
an independent possession’ which had been “ enjoyed by his ances- 
tors during many centuries, as their private and independent estate,’ 
and which had devolved upon him “ separate from all other his pos- 
sessions, jure coronv, and consequently as his separate personal and 
private estate, vested in His Majesty by descent from Henry VII. in his 
body natural and not in his body politic as king.” ? But William IV. was 
certainly not entitled by descent in his body natural from Henry VII., 
and he of course held the Duchy revenues in his body politic by a 
Parliamentary title, ¢.e., as king by virtue of the Act of Settlement of 
1701. These revenues remained at the disposal of Her late Majesty 
as a Privy Purse fund in augmentation of the Civil List grant. 

The Duchy of Cornwall was constituted in 1337, by a Charter of 
Edward III., made under the authority of Parliament, and is vested 
in the eldest son of the Sovereign at birth, until his death or acces- 

(1) Plowden’s Reports, Savoy ed., 1761, p. 212 et seg.; W. Hardy, The Charters of the 


Duchy of Lancaster (Preface). 
(2) Earl Grey, Correspondence with Will'am IF”, §¢., vol, i.y Po %e 
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sion to the throne. On his accession it vests in his eldest or only son, 
if he have one, and if not its revenues remain at his own disposal.’ 

In 1837 Lord Brougham (ex-Lord Chancellor), alluding to the 
question of the ownership of both Duchies in his speech on the intro- 
duction of the Civil List Bill in the House of Lords, ridiculed the 
idea that the revenues of the two Duchies were “ anything like private 
property,” and said that they were “ public funds, vested in the 
Sovereign only as such, enjoyed as Sovereign, and in right of the 
Crown alone, held as public property, for the benefit of the State, and 
as a parcel of the national possessions.”” He advocated the transfer 
of both Duchies to the public and the placing of their administration 
under “the ordinary departments of the public service.”? This course 
has also been recommended by Sir 8. Morton Peto, who, writing in 
1863, suggested that the Duchies should be brought under public 
control and their ornamental officers abolished.® 

The revenues of the Principality of Scotland are enjoyed by the 
eldest son of the Sovereign as Prince and Steward of Scotland. They 
are of small amount and are managed with the revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. 


The writer’s object in placing these observations before the public 
is to endeavour to make clear what he considers to be the true con- 
stitutional position, and to remove the many erroneous impressions 
that have found currency in recent years. This object will have been 
attained if he has succeeded in showing :— 

(a) That the Crown Lands are not the only Hereditary Revenues. 

(b) That these revenues do not belong to the Sovereign solely for 
his own personal use and benefit. 

(c) That in comparing the various Civil List annuities regard must 
be had, not only to their amounts, but also to the purposes for which 
they were granted. 

(@) That the Civil List arrangement is not a bargain importing 
equality of exchange. 

(ec) That the value of the revenues surrendered should in no way 
be treated as a criterion of the amount of the Civil List annuity to be 
granted, but that this amount should be fixed solely with regard to 
what may be necessary to enable His Majesty adequately to perform 
the duties and fo maintain the dignity of his high office. 

The Crown has in recent times so endeared itself to the hearts of its 
subjects that Parliament may be safely trusted to interpret liberally 
the wish of the nation that His Majesty may be endowed with a 
Revenue amply befitting his exalted position. G. Percivat. 


(1) The Charter limits the Duchy to first begotten sons but this is interpreted as eldest 
living sons. See The Case of the Duchy of Cornwall, published in 1613, and reprinted 
in Collin’s Claims of Baronies, §c. See also The Prince’s Case, Coke’s Reports, part 8. 

(2) Hansard, 3rd series, vol. 39, pp. 1356-7, 1362. 

(3) Taxation, its Levy and Expenditure, p. 383. 
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A Great wave of hope, constantly acquiring force from the events of 
the last months, has passed over Italy. After the tears that were 
the due of goodness of heart, a goodness that dangerously bordered 
upon weakness, in the late King Humbert, the minds of the people 
turned to the young man who had ascended the throne. From every 
remote corner of the peninsula these hopes have found expression in 
the talk of the populace, the admonitions of poets, the resolutions 
passed by the citizens of the one hundred cities, and now Italy is 
waiting to see how her young King is going to work, the King who, to 
borrow the beautiful simile of the poet, might be said to have come 
from the sea like a great mystery called by Death in the hour of 
peril to Life. 

In truth, at-the time of King Humbert’s murder there were unmis- 
takable signs in the air of the near approach of a catastrophe in 
Italian domestic politics. General Pelloux, the Premier, who had 
risen to power at a moment of grave commotion, found himself at 
the head of a Ministry fitted for resistance, but not for the furthering 
of order and progress. Then, too, he had frittered away his power and 
his authority in his struggles against the Extreme parties, and 
failing to subdue them had made them yet bolder and stronger. 
The mania of a certain section of the community for oppressive 
measures, of which we shall have more to say, had worn itself out 
against the obstructive front presented by the Radicals, who had 
constituted themselves the defenders of the statutory laws and had 
obliterated all respect for national representation. Then followed 
the General Elections, imprudently decided upon in order to weaken 
the Extreme Left, but which resulted in sending it back to 
Montecitorio not merely compact, but reinforced by newer, younger, 
and more audacious elements. A fatal hand was leading this 
Minister and his Ministry, each and all devoid of a definite pro- 
gramme, along a road of injudicious acts, at whose end loomed the 
ruin of the Monarchy. When thus brought face to face with the 
defeat of his Government in the elections, Pelloux found himself 
obliged to resign. To take his place King Humbert did not call 
upon any of the politicians who could give guarantees of reform. 
Indeed, no one wished to take up this legacy of errors, uncertainties, 
and violence left by the fallen Government, hence the Sovereign was 
obliged to search in the Upper Chamber for a man willing to take 
upon himself the ungrateful task. The Honourable Giuseppe Saracco, 
a senator, and an old man thoroughly imbued with the ideas of a 
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past age, accepted the post. The nation looked with distrust upon 
the new-comer. They judged him merely as a fossil of a new 
variety, and if they did not laugh it was because they had too much 
reason to weep. ‘The Socialists in the meantime were patiently 
waiting for the propitious moment to smile upon their party, and to 
their eyes it was not far distant. It was at this juncture of affairs 
that Bresci came upon the scene. And here it is needful to utter a 
painful truth that could not be pronounced in Italy, although it is 
there most distinctly understood. It was, in fact, Bresci who saved 
the monarchical principle in Italy and secured the dynasty to the 
House of Savoy. Before the corpse of the King, before the blood 
thus wantonly shed, the Socialists stood dismayed, and the union of 
the popular parties, composed of Republicans, Radicals, and Socialists, 
was suddenly dissolved. The nation, shuddering with horror at the 
crime, began to see that it was being drawn along too far by the 
Extremists, the Radicals understood that certain alliances, if useful 
at certain moments, may become dangerous when they are enduring. 
In vain did the Socialists affirm that Bresci’s act was not and could 
not be attributed to their propaganda. The Republicans who, con- 
sistent with the teaching of their master, Mazzini, have always affirmed 
the inviolability of human life, frankly repudiated the crime. But 
the nation—which had thus unexpectedly perceived as a consequence 
of the downfall of the monarchy the possible dismemberment of 
Italy, civil war, and perhaps even foreign intervention once more 
summoned into Italy, if not by the Pope by the Clerical Party, acting 
on his behalf—checked its steps, and all such sympathy and credit 
as the Extreme parties had fostered among the people by their 
unwearying labour and the advantage gained by the mistakes of the 
Government, was to a great extent lost to them in one fatal instant. 
Still there were some who had learnt no lesson from the defeat of 
the Government, from the wide diffusion of Extremist ideas among 
the Italian people, or from the brutal tragedy at Monza. We refer 
to that particular class spoken of before. But fortunately the new 
King was on the alert. Before speaking of him, however, we must 
discuss with greater clearness the errors of the Government, and the 
past and present condition of Italy, both political and social. 

It would_be absurd to expect a young nation like Italy to have 
stable arrahgements, precise aims and power, such as pertain to nations 
that can count centuries of life. Mather if we look at what Italy was 
a little more than fifty years ago we have reason to be astonished at 
the advance she has made in so short a time; we may well have hopes 
of a people who have given proof of such exuberant vitality. This 
does not, of course, imply that the errors committed were pardonable ; 
nor that facts which now exist are any the less true or deplorable. 
The “ provincialism ” which pollutes all the various sections of Italian 
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public life, constitutes the gravest source of danger for the future of 
the nation. The foundations of this provincialism may be traced in 
the earliest history of the Italian people, and is due in large part 
to the diverse races whence the inhabitants of the peninsula are 
descended. To combat and subdue these two ethnical and historical 
factors thirty years of national life are not sufficient. Moreover, this 
provincialism finds two strong supports to maintain it in vigour. 
These are the greater tendency to industry, commerce, and individual 
enterprise, manifested in some provinces and utterly lacking in others, 
and the still-surviving feudal organisation of the various Italian pro- 
vinces. For the purpose of combating and subduing these two factors— 
both of an economic character—thirty years of national life are again 
not sufficient. Reference must also be made to the different moral 
conceptions concerning life entertained by various populations that 
compose united Italy. Further, as we shall show later on, the ethical 
problem is closely linked with that of intellectual progress. To 
conquer provincialism various Governments have employed various 
systems, but all of them have had but scant success when compared 
with the great necessity that exists for Italians to feel themselves 
Italians—not Turinese, Florentines, or Neapolitans. Certainly the 
army, the navy, the schools, and the facilities for travel, have con- 
tributed much to the moral progress of the people, but the true, 
ultimate, supreme means, which will finally make of all these nation- 
alities one people, will yield only to the pressure of Time. It is Time 
which causes the great facts of history to be forgotten, or to be regarded 
only objectively ; Time, which welds races together; Time, which 
develops industry, commerce, enterprise, breaks down old systems and 
creates new ones, through the inevitable fatality of events. And when 
all is said and done the thirty years of Italian national life have borne 
their fruit ; a yield that was not as great as was expected, or as illusion 
figured it, but still just such as could possibly be expected, and no 
more. Provincialism has given life and a possibility of existence to 
those groups of phenomena on which, to a great extent, the squalid 
condition of Italy depends. By no means last of these, and worthy 
of a special notice, are favouritism and factions. 

All Italian public life has its outcome in Parliament. The Deputies 
are the magna pars of all work and initiative and of every business 
arrangement, both legal and illegal. It is, therefore, to€he Deputies 
that these innumerable persons turn for employment, favours, and 
Government contracts. The public departments are populated with 
creatures of Ministers, and the constituents of Deputies; posts are 
given to protégés, and not in return for true worth. Thus ignorance 
and mediocrity, if not absolute dishonesty, reign supreme in every 
branch of public life. All tenders for supplying the army, all 
tenders and contracts for supplying the state and communes, are in 
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the hands of powerful speculators, who keep the Deputies under their 
control, and obtain from them all they desire. Works are started 
whose true usefulness never existed ; contracts are made which in the 
end turn out ruinous for the Government ; and agreements are entered 
upon in which the Government is always finally the loser. And yet 
all this seems a trifle when we consider that schools, libraries, and 
public offices, are in many instances occupied by men who are rarely, 
mentally, on a level with their task ; when we remember that the posts 
in many of the State departments are given, not earned. And this, 
in turn, becomes insignificant when we point out that it is well known 
in Italy that the accomplices of the Sardinian brigands, the Calabrian 
brigands, and the members of the Camorra and Mafia of Sicily and 
Naples, are deputies, mayors, and municipal councillors, and some- 
times even high magistrates and prefects! Now all this strife of 
private interests and grasping hands presses upon the State in 
every section of its vital manifestations, and consequently lessens its 
power. The result is that this fair land of Italy is a plundered 
prey, with a price set upon her head by registered knaves who impose 
themselves upon the populace, or make themselves necessary to the 
Government. 

The Casale libel action, which recently took place at Naples, ending 
in the condemnation of Casale himself, has revealed as with a lightning 
flash a whole abyss of corruption. It has come out that Casale, who 
was merely a deputy, was nevertheless the lord of Naples; hiscommands 
were obeyed by the municipal council, he imposed his wishes upon 
the syndic, distributed employment, abolished or enforced taxes, and 
was in short a modern despot. Each of his favours had to be paid 
for, the larger the sums paid and the more frequent the gifts, the 
more liberally did he distribute these favours. At this very moment 
the “Chamber of Prosecution” has sent Palizzolo, the deputy for 
Palermo, before the Court of Assizes to stand his trial on an accusation 
of two murders, and of peculation from the Bank of Sicily. Palizzolo 
was a creature of the Government, a friend of Crispi, a great elector 
and an influential and powerful deputy whom police magistrates and 
members of the Mafia obeyed with equal promptness, deference, and 
zeal. General Mirra had to resign his portfolio as Minister of War 
because the trigLrevealed that he (the Minister) had actually requested 
the release of a brigand because the man was in a position to be useful 
to him in an election. Nor are these isolated cases. One of the best- 
known Italian journalists wrote recently: ‘Is this condemnation a 
full remedy for everything? No! And why? Because Casale is 
not a man, he is a system.” In fact Casale represents the system 
which in Italy has sold justice, has defrauded banks, has put up to 
auction posts and offices, and has carried into Parliament the methods 
of the Stock Exchange and commission agents, and into the market- 
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place the thirst for an easy means of obtaining those honours and 
splendid gains which ought only to be won through true worth, 
wisdom, and honesty. Bureaucracy eats up the greater part of the 
Treasury balance in Italy. Enormous economy might be effected if 
only the rulers were willing to expurgate their staffs, which are too 
full of chiefs and sub-chiefs, directors and vice-directors, and the 
thousand and one secretaries who encumber all Italian public offices 
without distinction. But the Parliamentary majority of which these 
directors, chiefs, and secretaries are the clients and protégés would 
rebel, and no Minister dares push his way into this hornets’ nest for 
fear of coming out of it stung to death. Meanwhile the people 
remain victims of this system. It is the people upon whom the taxes 
press most heavily, it is the people that groan under subsidies, it is 
the people that never seeing themselves defended from on high, nor 
protected by Government, lose faith in justice in their own rulers, and 
accuse Naples, or Lombardy, or Venice, or Sicily of being the cause 
of all the ills under which they groan. No wonder the people incline 
a willing ear to the factions of destruction, and will not listen to 
theories or creeds. Only as on theoccasion of Humbert’s death, when 
brought face to face with a blood deed, will they stop in their course, 
reflect and restrain their steps. The dominating class in Italy is one 
which never in any other nation had such power to exercise a like 
baleful rule. Composed for the most part of men risen from nothing, 
grown rich in the struggles attending the Risorgimento, when the 
Italians were staking and losing their lives and property in the terrible 
game, those men see nothing save their own interests and themselves 
in the fact that Italy had risen to the position of a nation. Of small 
intelligence, niggards of sentiment, low-minded and short-sighted, yet 
haughty and overbearing, their dream is of a domain that shall last 
for ever, and above all of continual personal gains. In league with 
the Mafia, the Camorra, the Teppa, with the unintelligent scum of 
the country which agitates and votes for them, this class, maintained 
by violence born of knavery, understands nothing save violence as the 
sole supreme means of defence. And such violence is employed by it 
and its factions, not for the defence of the fatherland, but merely for 
the advancement of its own material interests. Italy might go into 
a decline, and it would feel no grief, provided that out of the ruin 
could be saved a mass of ill-gotten gain and badly-administered power. 
With retrograde and mean intelligence it does not realise that many 
items of the Radical and Socialistic program might be applied without 
danger by the Monarchy, nay, would rather give it strength and 
credit and a surer footing among the people. The mayor of a great 
city in Italy (names could easily be given) refused for a long time to 
submit to discussion the feeding of scholars in infant schools and 
asylums, merely “ because,” he said, “the idea was due to the initia- 
tive of the Extreme parties.” With such and similar criterions has 
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been managed for twenty-five years the domestic policy of Italy. 
Ministers have succeeded Ministers, legislatures have followed legis- 
latures,and one sole, unique, sterile principle has ever prevailed, viz.,— 
to resist the desires, aspirations, and needs of the popular will, not 
yielding little by little that which could prove useful in ameliorating 
the condition of the people, and in preparing them for larger conditions, 
but resisting blindly, brutally, and obstinately, making use of all the 
harshest methods of reaction, elevating arbitrariness and violence to 
a form of upright government. Hence the necessity of exceptional 
laws, convict establishments, decrees, restrictions on the liberty of the 
press, of meeting, of speech, of violations of the statute, arrogance and 
innumerable legal acts, which turned into so many weapons, to be used 
by the subversive factions against the Monarchy, all these articles 
in the laws which the Government, obedient to the guidance of these 
societies, had roughly handled. This state of affairs created a peculiar 
economic and financial situation. 

The wealthier sections of the community, fearing from one instant 
to another the outbreak of a revolution, and terrified by the red 
spectre which the factions, by means of their journals, their deputies, 
their senators, their mayors and councillors, have flourished before 
their eyes, have always kept aloof from public affairs, wherefore 
industry and commerce have not developed as they ought and might 
have done. The State, pinched by the ever-growing need of money, 
has seen itself obliged continually to increase the tax on rents, the 
tax on land and income. And thus, while on the one hand the 
excessive interest on State obligations (5 per cent.) takes away from 
the Treasury a great part of its revenue, on the other hand, the 
State takes away from the individual (and this with fiscal arrange- 
ments which necessity makes hateful) the chief profit of his income, 
his labour. Both State and citizens are equally poor, and feel the 
same desire and need for a better condition of affairs. At the same 
time the people, the lower and most numerous class of workmen, uot 
seeing itself in any way protected by the law, convinced of what the 
ex-Procurator-General Lozzi has recently stated in one of his writings, 
viz., that justice only exists for those who have money to pay for it, 
the people were disposed to seek justice and were making ready for 
this end, goaded on as it were by the Socialists and Republicans, who 
all of them desired that the Monarchy should end. Yet, strange to tell, 
the ruling class in no way seemed to perceive the volcano that was boil- 
ing under its feet. It seemed engaged in every other task, save that 
of banking up with provident, prudent and timely laws, the revolu- 
tionary flood which was overflowing on every side. The wasting 
fever from which public affairs were suffering entailed a widespread 
want of employment, and gathered together the army of these mal- 
contents, which, if things had not suddenly changed, would certainly 


-have plunged Italy into the frightful vicissitudes of civil war. And 
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truly things took a change, though not owing to any act of men in 
authority, or of the ruling class, but owing to an act performed by 
one of those very men who desire to see the social organisation 
altered, by one who, reduced to a state of blind ferocity, vainly 
imagined that crime could prove a remedy and a corrective for 
profound distress. 

There is lacking in the ruling class of Italy that comprehension of 
life and sociology which is indispensable to the wise government of a 
people. There is lacking in Italian statesmen that sense of evolution, 
that continuity of programme, of aims and of ambitions, which result 
from the strength and power of other European nations, permitting a 
statesman to feel that even if he does not live to see the harvest 
ripen, yet it is certain that the seed he has started will yield to the 
nation a rich crop. Italy promises generous fruit in abundance to 
any Government which has the wit and the wish to guide it towards 
those reforms which are ever the inevitable first step in all civil 
amelioration. 

This is not the place to speak of Italy’s foreign policy—all the 
more that at the moment affairs in China may possibly lead to a re- 
arrangement in diplomatic relations between European States, and 
further, because Italy is not to-day in a position to influence 
materially the destinies of Europe. The alliances which have bound 
her up till now will bind her also in the future, unless a strong 
and wise domestic policy of recuperation permits her to take later 
on the place of Germany in diplomacy, of France in industry. As 
regards maritime commerce, it is unlikely that Italy will ever be 
able to supplant England. However, if this is not the fitting 
moment to speak of Italy’s foreign policy, an examination of the 
internal condition of the country is not superfluous. We have 
already touched upon various subjects, of which the thoughtful 
reader will keep count. We must now enunciate a capital fact in 
the economic and financial life of Italy, a painful fact, but one 
easily to be explained, if the immense effort be taken into considera- 
tion, whereby the country freed itself from the foreigner and rose to 
the dignity of a nation. This fact is pregnant with danger if the 
Government does not find a speedy remedy. We refer to the 
tributary system of Italy. Without being a follower of Marx’s 
economic theories—indeed, rather admitting that those theories are 
lacking in scientific exactness to a large extent, and also in the 
justice of their conclusions—nevertheless, a thoughtful observer is 
forced to realise that the economic coefficient is a great factor in all 
latter-day Italian policy. Nor must we forget or neglect the fact 
that more than one revolution has taken place in European countries, 
when the financial condition of the State, and its changes, its burdens, 
and its obligations, were in contradiction—a mathematician would 
say “in inverse ratio ’’—to the productive potentiality of tLe country. 
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Now this is just what is happening in Italy. On the one side enor- 
mous expenditure on the army and navy, and on the other, inde- 
scribable poverty in agriculture, industry, and commerce, with the 
concomitant result of public distress. On the one side an insatiable 
need of money, and on the other a hopeless impossibility of supplying 
it. On the one side industry, commerce, and agriculture, taxed and 
re-taxed beyond all possible measure, and on the other the great 
need to be relieved from all these harsh and grinding imposts. 
Hence arises stagnation in industrial enterprise, small love among 
the owners of the land for its cultivation, and a lassitude in commerce 
that renders Italy incapable of competing with any other branch of 
the European markets. Now are all these conditions results of a day 
or of short duration ? They do not appear as painful, but temporary, 
phenomena. They are the result of many years of mistaken govern- 
ment, and of the Camorra, which, from the lowest depths of Palermo, 
Naples, and Cagliari, have invaded the Government, Parliament, 
the country, and rule as lords of all, plundering, more or less openly, 
the Treasury, the banks, and all the institutions of credit and com- 
merce. <A few honest politicians have pointed out clearly where the 
evil lies, and whence the remedy must come, but the Government has 
not resolved, even now, to take the sole, the unique, course that is 
open to it to take. The report drawn up by the Prime Minister 
Saracco for the new King Victor Emmanuel III. has been one 
more disillusion. After its publication the hopes of the Italian 
people would most assuredly have died, had not there existed a firm 
belief that the new King would turn out Saracco and his Ministry, 
and appeal to the younger forces, which alone can save the nation 
and the dynasty, because not bound by agreements previously con- 
tracted, because they are not affiliated or dependent upon the private 
interests of some noted politician. Already the belief in a possible 
progressive condition is making headway. The whole thing rests on 
the will of the King, and the people hope that he will act with more 
energy than his father, nor allow himself to be ridden over blindfold. 

And now to speak of this new King in. whom so many great hopes 
are centred—Victor Emmanuel, Gennaro, now King of Italy, with 
the title of Victor Emmanuel III., was born at Naples, November 
llth, 1869. He is, therefore, at this moment little more than 
thirty-one years old. His infancy was spent at Court, where he was 
brought up and educated under the immediate and intelligent super- 
vision of his mother, Queen Margherita one of the most cultured of 
Italy’s noble ladies. He was trained from the first to love simplicity 
and virtue, and since he inherited much more of his grandfather's 
energetic and self-willed character than of the weak and too kindly 
temperament of his father, he showed, even from a child, that when 
it should be his turn to reign he would not prove to be the useless, 
dumb, and obsequious symbol of a particular form of political govern- 
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ment, but would show himself a man before whose will the will of 
others would need to bend, and, if need be, break. Of his childhood 
various anecdotes are told, which, even when declared to be 
apocryphal, remain as proof that the people cared little for, and were 
distrustful of, the “little prince.” In very deed, in some of these 
boyish escapades, the man peeped through, and showed not only the 
outline, but almost the whole being of the man who, when he had 
scarcely ascended the throne, frankly forbade his Ministers spending 
their evenings at the café or club, giving them clearly to understand 
that since the work that is expected of them is great, they should not 
be able to find time to waste in such frivolous diversions. King 
Humbert, to whom the too haughty character of his son caused 
secret disquiet, often, perhaps with more frequency than justice, put 
the Prince of Naples under arrest. During these days of confine- 
ment, the young man meditated deeply, pondered plans of campaign, 
and threw himself with ardour into the study of history, of which he 
has always been a profound and eager student. He also devoted 
even more attention to the collection of medals and coins, collected by 
him since his earliest boyhood, and which has made of him one of 
the most expert numismatists in Europe. Meanwhile, between 
physical exercises and hard study, his mind and body acquired 
shape and strength; consequently, though neither tall and muscular 
like his father and grandfather, Victor Emmanuel III. is robust like 
to all his forefathers. He can sit for hours in the saddle without 
feeling the least fatigue or discomfort; he can remain for long 
periods without taking food. It is true that his present good health 
and vigour were acquired by painful measures, and it is not unknown 
in Italy that the young prince might have become consumptive had 
not the King, his father, changed the severe curriculum of studies 
just in time, and given his son the permission to travel, and leave his 
tutors and masters for months together. The voyages the young 
prince took during those years of ill-health, besides affording him a 
vast amount of information, by which he amply profited, completely 
restored his health, though he to this day has the outward appearance 
of frailty, and is undersized in stature. 

It has been said that Victor Emmanuel III. much resembles the 
German Emperor. <A wide application must be given to the word 
“resembles” in this case. Victor Emmanuel has revealed himself 
as a man of clear conceptions and iron will, but the Italian constitu- 
tion does not afford him the power of making and unmaking possessed 
by his august cousin, nor is it at all likely that he would wish to 
pose as a vice-God on earth. When all thisis granted the resemblance 
limits itself to personal temperament, and here again an acute observer 
could fine it down, for the Italian King does not seem impulsive in 
word or deed, as is the German Kaiser, has not yet shown that he 
aims at being a man universally capable, no matter in what branch 
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of knowledge, theological, military, scientific, artistic, culinary, 
economic, musical and what not besides, or of dictating his own 
wishes to Europe, who, nolens volens, to avoid worse misfortune, feigns 
to accept smilingly what in reality she groans beneath. In one 
phase of his character, but in only one, Victor Emmanuel truly seems 
to resemble William of Hohenzollern, and that is in his supreme 
strength of will. On ascending the throne, the first words he uttered 
were words that announced his firmness, words that caused hope to 
spring once more in the hearts of the Italian people. Not long ago 
a great Italian, great through work accomplished and through the 
indisputable integrity of his character, in speaking to some young 
men said: “That young man is upright. Remember this. He is 
ascending the throne at a moment big with events, and he does not 
seem afraid ; he is strong—think of that ; he knows that the hopes of 
the people now rest in him—and he wishes that those hopes should not 
be in vain; and, most of all, he is intelligent.” 

In fact, the one thing which has struck all Italians is that Victor 
Emmanuel III. has from the first shown himself intelligent. For 
some reason unexplained the people had grown to believe him a fool. 
The reason may be sought in the fact that he lived in much retire- 
ment and never caused the public to talk of him or of his deeds. 
In these days, when all the small fry of literature and art, and, still 
more, of politics, are ever trying to draw the eyes of the public upon 
themselves, and keep beating the big drum of advertisement, to let it 
be known that they also exist in the world, this young man, who 
might easily have won applause, playing as he did one of the chief 
réles in the comedy of life, persisted in remaining behind the scenes, 
occupied in his private studies, and in these latter years absorbed in 
the love of his young and beautiful bride. 

In Italy, where all know that Queen Margherita exerted as much 
influence on the Government as King Humbert himself—an influence, 
however, not applied with a proper knowledge of social conditions—it 
seemed strange that the Crown Prince should take so little interest in 
public affairs as to allow the King’s weakness and the incapacity 
and stupidity of his Ministers to endanger and compromise his 
crown. No explanation of this phenomenon was forthcoming, except 
by concluding that the Prince was an imbecile. It is true that when 
the ambitious improvidence of Francesco Crispi led the Italian 
soldiery under the orders of General Baratieri to the dire defeat 
of “ Abba Carima,” Prince Victor Emmanuel, in the presence of the 
King his father, burst into vehement abuse of the hapless Minister, 
reproaching him with the defeat, and at the same time casting in his 
face the other senseless and ugly deeds permitted by him and 
performed by his political allies. But as the father after the out- 
burst once more consigned his son to arrest, the prince speedily 
re-entered the shadow from which he had but an instant emerged 
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at a moment of overwhelming disgust, and once more he seemed 
to exist for nothing else than his studies, his travels, his numismatic 
collection. He thus furnished a noble example of a respectful son, 
loving his father more than the throne which might one day be 
his. He also at the same time took the stand of a man who 
intended to leave his hands free to act in his own way on the 
day when he should be called by the course of events to rule 
over Italy. And, in fact, when the tragedy of Monza forced 
him to take up his father’s burden, his first words were those 
of a man not bound by the past, of a man who would and could (let 
it be understood, and without delay) renew the sorely shaken 
structure of Italian political life. Victor Emmanuel III.’s first 
words inspired the confidence that he could and would take as 
monarch the place he must occupy if Italian monarchy is to be saved 
from the breakers of civil war. A thorough and intelligent study of 
social science has made of this young man a king ripe to govern new 
generations in this new age. He is not burdened with antiquated 
notions which see ruin in every reform, an enemy of public in- 
stitutions in every friend of new social and political theories. As 
soldier and head of the army he feels the imperious necessity 
of maintaining it as a sound, strong and faithful defender of public 
institutions, of the fatherland. But as citizen and head of his subjects 
he also understands their urgent needs, and feels that scope must 
be given to new energy, and to fresh social arrangements, by means 
of speedy reforms, which shall be logical, prudent, yet profound, 
whereby to put a boundary to the overwhelming fury of the 
extreme parties, which would drag the country into desperate 
struggles, fruitless of result, and fatal to all prosperity. The King 
never passes a day without reading the papers of the Extreme 
parties’ factions, often making notes and comments with his own 
hand. In the same way he occupies himself with everything that 
emanates from the groups of the Parliamentary Opposition. An in- 
defatigable worker, he has insisted, to the no small amazement 
and consternation of his subordinates, from the first day of his power, 
that all decrees that require his signature shall be presented to him at 
least three days beforehand, in order that he may supervise, study and 
control everything before giving to any act, even the most insignifi- 
cant, the sanction of his approval andsign manual. Accustomed from 
childhood to search out for himself the truth of things, as soon as he 
ascended the throne he desired to see how the directors of charitable 
institutions fulfilled their trusts, and during his retired stay in Naples 
during the first weeks of mourning, some deeds are quoted which well 
reveal his character, showing that he knows both how to punish and 
reward those who harm or those who benefit his country. Here are 
the facts. One morning he arrived very early and very unexpectedly 
at one of the principal hospitals of Naples. He entered, passed 
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through the passages, visited the dispensing room, the consulting 
office, the kitchen, and in fact inspected the whole establishment. 
Finding it was not attended to as it should be, he used harsh words to 
the director. ‘The poor are not to be treated thus!” The 
director endeavoured to make excuses and defend himself. Victor 
Emmanuel looked up at him, said nothing and went out. “ His silence,” 
said a spectator, ‘“‘ was harsher than his words.” Another day he 
descended unexpectedly among the palace guards. He inspected their 
quarters, visited the soldiers, tasted their food, and praised their good 
order. He evinced his satisfaction and let it be known to the person 
responsible that he might be proud of such well-merited praise. On 
another occasion a courageous and intelligent railway pointsman 
saved from certain disaster a train just entering a station. The 
railway company (one of the many companies now famous in Italy 
for their officers’ fatal parsimony) gave the man a niggardly reward. 
The King, unable to make the company understand in any other way 
their mean behaviour, himself sent to Torella, the pointsman, a sum 
much larger than that presented by the company, and the German 
Emperor hearing of the incident, immediately followed his example. 
The train heroically saved by the plucky pointsman had contained 
German troops en route for China via Genoa. The railway company 
then tried to remedy the matter, but it was too late, and they were 
put to shame. Not many days ago the King appeared in his 
favourite unexpected way in a dockyard. He questioned the 
workmen, visited a ship in the course of construction, took accurate 
note of everything noteworthy that presented itself, and praised and 
blamed where praise and blame seemed merited. This in short is 
one of the ways in which Victor Emmanuel interprets his kingly 
mission. And since truly in Italy there is much to blame, and since 
no words are so efficacious as the words of the King, the people who 
know this at last perceive that at least their sovereign is not what 
they had taken him for during the long years of retirement and 
oblivion. Hence Italy as a nation has fixed her last and greatest 
hope upon him, and he in turn has already inspired his people with 
respect and esteem. An upright man, with a lofty conception of 
the duties imposed by a throne, he wishes all other men to do 
their duty, from the highest to the lowest in all spheres of 
government, in all classes, in all groups and entities of the nation. 

“Tn Italy,” he said in one of his first speeches, ‘‘no man does his 
duty. From the highest to the lowest the /aissez faire and laxity are 
complete. Now it is to the accomplishment of their several duties 
that all without distinction must be called. I begin with myself, and 
am trying to do my duty conscientiously and with love. This must 
serve as an example and a spur to others. My Ministers must help 
me in everything. They must not promise except that which they 
can certainly maintain; they must not create illusions. Whoever 
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fulfils his duty, braving every danger, even death, I shail consider the 
best citizen.” Severe words these, but unfortunately not unmerited. 
Victor Emmanuel has long been accustomed to do his duty. Just as 
he knew and understood his obligations as Crown Prince, as subject, 
as son, and scrupulously performed them, so now as King he knows 
how much weightier these duties are, but has determined to accomplish 
them all. He wishes to know everything that occurs in his realm ; he 
wishes to discuss everything with his ministers, and this because he 
intends to give to all the acts of his reign his personal impress, so 
that Italy may through his doing, his will, hold once more the high 
place among the nations to which she is entitled by her historic past. 
The day after his arrival at Capodimonte the King said to the Prefect 
of Naples, Signor Cavasola, ‘‘ My life has just begun, and I wish to 
use all my efforts for the good of my subjects.” These words have 
up to date been confirmed by facts. Victor Emmanuel II. in his 
brief reign followed a straight course of rigid justice, and at the same 
time great tenderness towards his people. It is to the influence of 
the words he spoke to Gianturco, Keeper of the Seals, that a trend 
towards real justice is due, a justice which up to that date was con- 
spicuous by its absence, a justice which can touch even those in high 
places who up to to-day seemed inviolable. It is to his words that 
the work of severe and inflexible cleansing of that Augean Stable, the 
Casale trial, just ended, is due, and to the same source may be traced 
the famous Palizzolo trial which is just beginning. The words and 
deeds of the new King give Italy reason to expect that soon under 
the rigorous action of real justice, strictly and impartially employed 
against all dishonest persons, the Mafia, the Camorra, the Teppa, 
brigandage, the painful superstitions of Italian social life will all 
become extinct. And the words of the King in which the people 
have placed a great and, let us trust, a well based hope are these :— 
“ Citizens must be recalled to respect the laws . . . But to accomplish 
this the laws must be strictly and impartially applied to all. The 
mere suspicion that the law can be applied in different ways constitutes 
an irreparable evil.’”’ Indeed, the Italian people had become con- 
vinced, and the Extreme parties made good use of this conviction 
in their political struggles, that justice and law in Italy existed only 
to be used against those who were too poor or far-removed from high 
social spheres to be able to pay for the application, or to turn the 
verdict to their own advantage or remain untouched by it. Now these 
opinions expressed by Victor Emmanuel III. and his extensive study 
of politics, economy, literature, and art, render him a remarkable man 
from every point of view, and when we remember that these qualities 
are coupled with an energetic temperament and a will of iron, they 
prove a guarantee that he may show himself to be the king that the 
third Italy has long waited with prayers and tears. 

It is in this wise that the young man who has shown himself 
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already so practical and positive and able in the conduct of affairs, 
with clear and decided views in his mind as to his duty, his right, 
the work he has to accomplish, and the destiny to which the tragic 
fate of his father’s death called him so early, has dispersed that 
distrust, that dislike, and that misapprehension with which the great 
majority of his countrymen regarded him before he ascended the 
throne. From his first acts the land recognised with grateful surprise 
that it was not merely a collector of coins, a scholar, or a decorative 
figure-head, that had ascended the throne, but rather the first of her 
soldiers, an upright citizen, the most honourable, loyal, and ciear- 
sighted of her magistrates, the most scrupulous of her functionaries— 
in short, just such a king as the time and conditions of modern Italy 
require. 

History has opened a page for this young Victor Emmanuel III, 
on which he can write a sontence to be read and criticised by future 
ages. If he does not fail in his promises or render vain the hopes 
placed in him by his people, the sentence will be beautiful, great and 
glorious, one that will form the fitting conclusion of that which 
Victor Emmanuel II. wrote with the point of the sword when he 
united Italy and won for his house a kingdom. 

If there existed in Italy a strong party in favour of a coup d'état, 
the opening of the first Parliament held under Victor Emmanuel, 
where even at the first sitting the deputies were so few in number 
as not to furnish a quorum, would have offered a splendid occasion. 
So little trust has the nation acquired from much experience of her 
representatives, that the partisans of a coup d’état are much more 
numerous than at first sight would appear. But they are not yet, 
and perhaps never will be, a Party. Nevertheless, the idea of a coup 
d'état is making rapid headway. These words are to be heard again 
and again in Italy :—“ The new king must have energy, he must 
know how to break down the resistance which will rise against his 
desire for reform.” To the people it would not seem strange, nor 
would they probably show the slightest wish to resist, if the King, 
in a not distant future, were rudely to break with every scruple and 
give their congé to his Ministers, letting the people know that, since 
the nation is represented by men dishonest and incapable, he intends 
in future to act for the good of his subjects by governing them alone. 
The people, which knows the kind of men who are usually put up to 
represent it, would applaud the act. 

But at this hour a party advocating a coup d'état does not exist in 
Italy. Yet we may see it arise shortly, for the economic and political 
state of the land is just now in the precise condition to create it. 
Still, for the moment, the possible adherents of such a party are 
merely individual citizens scattered here and there through the 
peninsula, voices listened to and heard, but not yet followed. 
Meanwhile, the report made by the Government to the King, upon 
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the opening of Parliament, and the speeches of some of the princi- 
pal Parliamentarians, have passed over the nation, leaving things 
just as they were, a condition which was to be anticipated. 

If, owing to the new King’s advent to the throne, the Monarchy 
is striking out in a new direction, more in conformity with the ideas 
and needs of the present moment, and more in unison with the postu- 
lates of the new sociology and policy, there is, nevertheless, not the 
slightest reason why there should be a change in opinion or manner 
of regarding affairs in men who for thirty or forty years have con- 
tinued to think in the same way, men who have lived in an atmosphere 
which, either created by them, had adapted itself to their needs in a 
most marvellous manner, or to which they had so well adjusted them- 
selves, that it formed itself into a complete whole with them. Now 
for such men nothing that existed up to yesterday should be sub- 
stantially changed. Champions of bankers, they themselves see in 
the monarchic constitution no road beyond that which they yesterday 
trod. Yesterday a vote was taken on Ferri’s proposal, afterwards 
amended by Bonardi, for the abolition— Bonardi suggested the 
diminution—of the duty on corn. There was not a quorum of 
deputies. But we must go still further back, to before the opening of 
Parliament, to find the real proof of what we adduced in the state- 
ment. In fact, what fresh fact dpropos have Giolitti, Prinetti, 
Sonnino, and Baccelli talked about to their constituents in their 
speeches and letters? What has Saracco, in his report to the King, 
promised in the name of the Government? None of them anything 
new; none of them, except Giolitti, anything practical. ‘* Words, 
words, words,” said Hamlet. That report, those speeches, and those 
articles, are merely words, words, words! and those words contain 
one sole conception—facts prove the truth of our assertion—and it is 
this: “ We must not leave the old methods of government.” The 
old methods of government were to be prodigal in promises and 
speeches without knowing further how to maintain them, nor caring 
what to do. If the Government’s programme had left any doubt in 
the minds of Italians, Saracco charged himself with definitely remov- 
ing it, and it was but yesterday when he affirmed, before a full house, 
that the Government cannot say and cannot know what in a short 
time it will do. This is in truth the theory of the Anarchists, wh 
maintain that man, not being a responsible being, cannot conclude 
agreements and accept ties or establish a continuity of action, because 
he cannot know what he will be or what he will do in an hour’s time. 
But a Government cannot be anarchical. And to go still further 
back, I can quote a typical fact which passed almost unnoticed. Soon 
after the death of Humbert I. some heads of Parliamentary groups 
convened and arranged a meeting to discuss plans for exceptional 
reactionary bills to present to Parliament. The King’s speech, men- 
tioning clearly that he did not intend to follow the old men in their 
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old methods along the old road, obliged the promoters to countermand 
the meeting, and exceptional laws were not brought forward any 
more. To-day, Sonnino, the bitter enemy of every liberal idea, pos- 
tures as a Paladin of reforms; the truth is, he criticises much and 
constructs nothing, and his most logical article is, after all, lacking, in 
one who dispassionately studies it, in the basis on which a system of 
government should rest. Prinetti, the serf of the status quo ante, gives 
almost a criticism of the tributary system, but the remedies which he 
expounds are not such as to convince us that the grave, the very grave 
question can be solved by his methods. Giolitti is more radical, and 
perhaps the most practical and clear-sighted, but he has against him 
a certain ugly past (he left unpraiseworthy records behind him when 
he was at the helm), and such a rude handling of social wealth that 
it seems a sacrifice. Of Baccelli’s speech I do not think it worth 
while to speak ; he praises everything and everybody, including him- 
self, and seems to be the “ Candido” of all the politicians. 

The King said: “You must not promise more than you can per- 
form.” Saracco has turned no pedlar’s ear to the King’s words. He 
has promised so little that if one reads the Government’s report 
thinking of the State and of the possibilities of the country, one is 
forced to the conclusion that Saracco has promised in the name of 
the Government but words, words, and nothing more. 

Fortunately the King is watching. Young, energetic, far-seeing, 
serious, cultivated, he will know how, when the hour comes, to choose 
the road which suits the monarchy and the people, and without the 
Parliament, but with and for his people, for the good and the honour 
of the Fatherland. What Victor Emmanuel III. must remember— 
perhaps he, the profound student of history, has thought of it—is the 
epigram which Philip Strozzi, the prisoner of Alexander de’ Medici, 
cut with a nail on the walls of the Bargello in Florence— 


‘* Against my enemies I can guard myself, 
But Heaven save me from my friends !’ 


For those who had dragged the Italian monarchy to the brink of 
ruin were the zealous royalists, more royalist than the King himself. 
In their mean and petty views rest the poverty of the people, the 
abandonment of justice, the laxity of public affairs, the almost disor- 
ganisation of the Italian State. On their deficiency in the study of 
practicalness rests Italy’s weakness, and will rest her ultimate down- 
fall, if the King does not soon surround himself with men who, like 
himself, feel the fresh needs of the people and know how freely to, so to 
speak, brutally employ the cruel kuife to cut out the gangrene and 
give it back its health, its strength, its life. And it is health, strength, 
and life, that the Italian people expects and hopes to obtain from its 
new young sovereign. 
HeLen ZIMMERN. 











POLITICS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
THE DRAMATIS PERSON.E. 
II. 


Factiousness generally, as virtue sometimes, is its own reward. 
Among the penalties which Mr. Merriman pays for his latest act of 
political tergiversation, is the association of his name with that of 
Mr. Sauer, as if the two were e/jusdem generis, as the former would 
say. The classification does Mr. Merriman injustice, but for it he 
has no one but himself to thank. Asa matter of fact, no two men 
could well be more unlike in breeding, training, character, and tem- 
perament. Mr. Merriman is, as I have said in a previous article, 
except in moments of perversity and passion, a typical English 
gentleman; and it is rather amusing to come across a reference to 
him, in 1885, in one of those rather insufferable books of travel known 
as “ chatty,” in these words: “ Handsome Merriman carries out the 
tradition of a typical English country member of the Old School in 
style, bearing, voice, demeanour, and general appearance”’ No 
one would dream of employing such an illustration to Mr. Sauer ; 
he is exactly the antithesis of that. He is rather fond of reminding 
the House, in palliation of his very faltering? loyalty, that more 
streams of blood than one flow in his veins; yet the admixture has 
never induced him, as it reasonably might have done, to advocate 
a sympathetic treatment of the native races, Mr. Merriman is not 
instinctively disloyal, though he is sometimes perilously near being 
so; as, for instance, when he wrote to Mr. “ Pony ” de Wet while 
Minister of the Crown, and after war had actually broken out: “ It 
is a great blunder the Orange Free State coming across; it does 
them no good, and complicates the position greatly.” What would 
not have been said if Mr. Balfour, for example, had so written to 
Mr. Rhodes immediately after the Raid? Mr. Sauer, on the other 
hand, does not take much pains to conceal his dislike for British rule. 
His loyalty, if the word has any meaning for him, is of the same 
quality as that of “ Pope” Steytler, of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
who admitted, as lately as last October, in open Synod, that he wa 

only loyal because he was obliged to be. Mr. Sauer’s inveterate 
indifference to truthfulness is proverbial in a community which ranks 


(1) South Africa: a Sketch Book. TY. Stanley Little, p. 524. 
(2) So faltering that on August 22nd, 1900, he informed the Cape Parliament that 
‘there would be very few Dutchmen who would not blush when they told their 


children that they had not come to the help of their countrymen in their hour of need.”’ 
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falsehood amongst the venial sins! If those interested in the 
dramatis persone of South African politics will turn to the index of 
Mr. Demetrius Boulger’s Live of Gordon, a book which touches but 
incidentally on the subject, they will find the following interesting 
and succinct entry :— 


“ SAUER, Mr., ii., 82; betrays Gordon, 83; his treachery, (id. ; his misrepve- 
sentation, 84, 85,” 


That is all; but it might serve as an epitome of Mr. Sauer’s political 
career, The story to which this pithy entry refers is a pretty black 
one. General (then Colonel) Gordon had been invited in 1882 by 
the Colonial Government “to come to the Cape for the purpose of 
consultation as to the best measures to be adopted with reference 
to Basutoland.” Into the history of the costly ‘Gun War” it is 
not necessary to enter. At the time Mr. Sauer was Secretary for 
Native Affairs, and between Gordon and him there was, as was indeed 
inevitable from their respective characters, no kind of sympathy. The 
episode had better be given in the words of Gordon’s biographer :— 


“On Mr. Sauer reaching King William’s Town, where Gordon was in residence 
at the grand depét of the Cape forces, he at once asked him to accompany him 
to Basutoland. Gordon at first declined to do this on two grounds, viz., that 
he saw that no good would ensue unless the convention were granted, and also 
that he did not wish Mr. Sauer, or any other representative of the Cape Govern- 
ment as a companion, because he had learnt that ‘Masupha would only accept his 
proposed visit as a private one, and then only with his private secretary and two 
servants.’ 

“ After some weeks’ hesitation Gordon was induced by Mr. Sauer to so far waive 
his objection as to consent to accompany him to Letsea’s territory. ... Mr. Sauer 
was of opinion that Letsea and the other chiefs might be trusted to attack and (be) 
able to conquer Masupha. . . . Gordon, in his intense desire to do good and his 
excessive trust in the honour of others, yielded to Mr. Sauer’s request to visit 
Masupha, and not only yielded, but went without any instructions or any prior 
agreement that his views were to prevail. The consequence was that Mr. Sauer 
deliberately resolved to destroy Gordon’s reputation as a statesman, and to ensure 
the triumph of his own policy by an act of treachery that has never been 
surpassed. 

“ While Gordon went as a private visitor at the special invitation of Masupha 
to that chief's territory, Mr. Sauer, who was well acquainted with Gordon’s views, 
and also the direct author of Gordon’s visit at that particular moment, incited 
Letsea to induce Lerothodi to attack Masupha. At the moment that the news of 
this act of treachery reached Masupha’s ears, Gordon was a guest in Masupha’s 
camp, and the first construction placed upon events by the chief was, that Gordon 
had been sent up to hoodwink and keep him quiet, while a formidable invasion 


(1) Dr. Theal, himself a not immaculate witness, admits, under qualifications, this, 
the least creditable trait of Afrikander character, but adduces as a set-off ‘‘the habit 
of most Englishmen of that time (close of eighteenth century) of distorting accounts 
of national events,’ as if there were any moral analogy between a disterted view 
of history and deliberate falsehool in business and other relations between man and 
man. 
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was plotted of his territory. When Masupha reported this news to Gordon, he 
asked what he advised him to do; and it has been established that the object of 
the question was to ascertain how far Gordon was privy to the plot. Gordon’s 
candid reply, ‘ Refuse to have any dealings with the Government until the forces 
are withdrawn,’ and his general demeanour, which showed unaffected indigna- 
tion, convinced Masupha of his good faith and innccence of all participation in 
the plot. , 

‘‘ Had Masupha not been thus convinced, Gordon’s death was decided on, and 
never in the whole course of his career, not even when among the Taepings on the 
day of Wang’s murder in Soochow, nor among Suleiman’s slave-hunters at 
Shaka, was he in greater peril than when exposed by the treacherous proceedings 
of Sauer and Orpen to the wrath of Masupha. On his return in safety he at once 
sent in his resignation, but those who played him false, not merely never received 
their deserts for an unpardonable breach of good faith to a loyal colleague, but 
have been permitted, by a lax public opinion at the Cape, to remain in the public 
service, and are now (1896) discharging high and responsible duties.”—(Life of 
Gordon, pp. 82, 83.) 


It is needless to add that Mr. Sauer endeavoured to wriggle out of 
the infamy in which this transaction involved him. The refutation 
of his excuse is sufficiently given in Gordon’s own words :— 

“TL have looked over the Cape papers: the only thing that is misrepresented, as 
far as I could see in a ten minutes’ glance at them, is that Sauer says I knew of 
his intention of sending an expedition against Masupha. He puts it thus: 
‘Gordon knew that an expedition was being organised against Masupha.’ He gives 
apparently three witnesses that I knew well. It is quite true, but read the words. 
I knew Sauer was going? to try the useless expedient of an expedition against 
Masupha, and Lefore he did so we agreed I should go and try and make peace. While 
carrying on this peace mission, Sauer sends the expedition. So you see he is 
verbally correct ; yet the deduction is false ; in fact, who would ever go up with 
peace overtures to a man who was to be attacked during these overtures as 
Masupha was ?’’—(Jbid., p. 84.) 


[ have a reason for letting another tell the story of this 
discreditable episode of Mr. Sauer’s political career, for I have been 
charged by more than one critic of my previous article with being 
animated by “a strong anti-Dutch” bias. There was not a single 
word in that article which could be construed into an estimate of 
Afrikander character one way or the other, for, as it happened, none 
of the persons sketched were of Dutch or Franco-Dutch origin. 
Gordon’s biographer had no interest in Cape politics, and his allusion 
to them is merely incidental to the narrative of one of many stirring 
events in the life of that remarkable man, whose heartless desertion 
by those he trusted pursued him to the bitter end, and, indeed, 
brought about his murder in the northern portion of the Continent, 
in the southern extremity of which he’so nearly met his death as the 
result of Mr. Sauer’s treachery. 

The Ethiopian of 1882 had not changed his skin in 1899. Mr. 
Sauer was again Minister ; the district of Dordrecht, adjoining his 


(1) The italics are Gordon's. 
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own constituency and within that represented by Mr. Merriman, 
was on the verge of revolt. Mr. Schreiner, his chief, and his 
colleagues appealed to him (some, like Dr. Te Water, with their 
tongues in their cheeks) to try what his personal influence could do 
to check a rising. Mr. Sauer went, addressed a meeting or two, and 
returned. A revolt of the whole district immediately followed. To 
judge by the contemporary reports of the proceedings, Mr. Sauer’s 
appeal to the burghers of Dordrecht was not inspired by an im- 
passioned loyalty to the Crown, of which he was a servant, 
though his own eloquence moved him to tears, which would have 
been more appropriate on the banks of the Limpopo River. Mr. Sauer 
harped upon the blood-is-thicker-than-water plea. ‘“ He was bound 
to tell them,” so he is reported to have said, by the South African 
News, the paper which, in conjunction with Mr. Merriman, 
he controls, “that her Majesty’s Government must and would be 
victorious, no matter whether it took years. He being a Dutch 
Afrikander sympathised deeply with the feelings of the colonists 
who were Dutch. . .. He was of opinion that the Republics were 
making a great mistake to invade the Colony.’ Viewed on the 
surface, this was not very exuberant loyalty for a Minister of the 
Crown. There was, however, a great deal beneath the surface, of 
which not all has even now been dragged to light. At Cape Town 
Mr. Sauer had made the acquaintance of an adventurer, called Har- 
grove, who, according to Dr. Leyds, had been an agent in the task 
of working up the “ peace movement” in Holland. How much of 
Hargrove’s antecedents was known to Mr. Sauer is undiscovered. 
This adventurer subsequently went to Pretoria, as Mr. Kruger 
alleges that Hargrove alleged, with a message from Messrs. Merri- 
man and Sauer, promising their co-operation on certain conditions. 
Mr. Merriman repudiated the business altogether. No one doubts 
his veracity. Mr. Sauer contented himself with a denial that 
he had “authorised” Hargrove to convey a message to Kruger, 
though he did not deny that the message fairly represented his views. 
At Pretoria Hargrove obtained an autograph letter from Secretary 
Reitz to the manager of the Netherlands Railway Company, asking 
him in Mr. Kruger’s name—the President did not wish to be directly 
mixed up in the business—to pay Hargrove the sum of £1,000 in 
connection with what was euphemistically called a “Conciliation 
Movement ” in Cape Colony, but which was in fact an astute device 
for preaching sedition ‘on constitutional lines.” The money was 
paid, Hargrove signed the receipt, the account was entered in the 
ledger, and the “ Conciliation Movement” was started by Hargrove, 
who posed as an independent English gentleman who was financing 
this movement out of a disinterested love of justice, and out also of 
his own pocket, which was full of Kruger sovereigns. All this 
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happened after Mr. Sauer’s famous mission of Dordrecht, “ which,” 
in the language of the High Commissioner, “was immediately 
followed by a rising in that district.” It is important, however, to 
bear in mind the character of the companion whom Mr. Sauer 
insisted on taking with him on an errand delicate and difficult 
(supposing him to be sincere in his desire to avert a rebellion). 
He asked the Governor personally to procure a pass for Hargrove, 
and waxed very indignant when the military authorities refused to 
allow Hargrove to proceed, because the pass had not reached him. 
He gave himself much trouble to rescue his protégé, and secured 
for him a special train. Arrived ultimately at their destination, 
Mr. Sauer and his friend were both the guests of Mr. “ Pony” de 
Wet, M.L.A., who was subsequently arrested on a charge of treason. 
Both attended the great meeting at Dordrecht, at which Mr. Sauer 
shed tears; and rather against the wishes of the people who attended, 
Mr. Sauer succeeded in getting Hargrove adopted as ‘‘an unofficial 
member” of the deputation which was appointed to wait on the 
Boer commandant Olivier. All this anxiety, be it remembered, 
was displayed upon behalf of one whom Mr. Sauer, according to 
an explanation he felt constrained to make subsequently, only knew 
as an acquaintance he had met at a dinner-party in Cape Town! 
The object of this mission, of which Hargrove was “an unofficial 
member,” and Mr. “ Pony ” de Wet, Mr. Sauer’s host, the principal 
spokesman, was ostensibly to beg Olivier not to invade Dordrecht. 
The real nature of the deputation was, however, revealed in a 
telegram (a carbon copy of which was found in the house of one 
Dirk Uys at Trommel, O.R.C., where Olivier had stayed) sent by the 
Boer commandant to the Secretary of the War Commission, at Bloem- 
fontein. It was dated the 28th November, 1899 (Mr. Sauer’s 
meeting was held on the 27th), and it stated inter alia: “To-day I 
received the second deputation from Dordrecht not to come to Dor- 
drecht. This is asked officially, but privately they say that this is a 
blind, and that we must come at once.” ? This use of a blind (oogen 
verblinding) is very common, and the expression was employed for 
the same purpose on another occasion by Mr. T. Theron, the acting 
Chairman of the Afrikander Bond. 

Now, as was pointed out at the time, two inferences, and two only, 
can be drawn from this telegram, for it is inconceivable that Olivier 
should have sent in confidence a deliberate and purposeless lie to the 
War Commission at Bloemfontein. Either the deputation grossly 
deceived Mr. Sauer as to the real object of their mission, or Mr. Sauer, 


(1) In the original Dutch it runs as follows: ‘‘ Heden ontving ik reeds de tweede 
Deputatie van Dordrecht om niet naar Dordrecht te komen dit werdt officieel gevraagd 
doch ni privat zeggen zij dat dit slechts eene oogen verblinding is en dat wij dadelijk 
moeten komen.”’ 
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Minister of the Crown, was privy to a treasonable invitation to the 
enemy to invade the town of Dordrecht. In forming a judgment, it 
must be borne in mind that the spokesman of the deputation was 
Mr, “ Pony ” de Wet, who was not only Mr. Sauer’s friend and host, 
but by his own account had invited Mr. Sauer to address the meeting 
which had despatched the deputation to Olivier, and that Mr. Sauer 
had insisted on‘Hargrove accompanying the deputation. Mr. Sauer’s 
paper, the South African News (whose editor, by the way, is now 
awaiting trial on a charge of criminal and seditious libel) spoke of the 
deputation as the best which could have been chosen. Moreover, Mr. 
Sauer met the deputation after its interview with Olivier, which had 
been held behind locked doors (a curious precaution if the message of 
the deputation was as innocent as it was reputed to be), and Olivier 
came at once to Dordrecht, where he was received with open arms. 
It might have been thought that an ex-Minister of the Crown would 
have repudiated without a moment’s delay the inference which his 
opponents naturally drew from these sinister transactions. Nota bit of 
it. From the day of the publication to this, Mr. Sauer has main- 
tained a silence which, whatever else may be said of it, is certainly 
discreet.’ 

The two narratives I have given should be read in conjunction. 
For the rest, Mr. Sauer is a man of very considerable ability, a ready 
and unscrupulous debater, who in discussions in the House displays a 
certain insolent brutality which neither gives nor expects quarter. 
His delivery is slow, deliberate, and unctuous, and a constant and 
disagreeable leer accompanies his barbed sarcasms. He is a very 
capable administrator, and has never been obnoxious to charges of 
corruption. His credentials, however, are not such as entitle him to 
a respectful hearing from the people of Great Britain on the settle- 
ment of the South African question. 

Mr. Richard Solomon, Q.C., is the only other member of the 
Schreiner Cabinet who requires more than a passing notice. He is 
one of the three Members of the Legislature (the other two being Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Rose-Innes) who would certainly occupy a com- 
manding position if they sat in the Imperial Parliament. Mr. 
Solomon owed his place in the Schreiner Cabinet rather to his quarrel 
with Mr. Rhodes, than to any sympathy with the Afrikander views 
of the late Premier. Personal antipathies and predilections mean 


(1) His friend Hargrove was equally reticent under the charges brought against him, 
and fully proved by the admissions of the Manager of the Netherlands Railway before 
the Concessions Committee. It is true that early in October (the charges had been 
published at the end of August) Hargrove sent a telegram from New York to the South 
African News stating that a previous telegram ‘“‘had not been sent,” that his dealings 
with Kruger redounded to the credit of the Afrikander cause, and that he himself was 
returning to South Africa to meet the charges against him. South Africa is still 
waiting the pleasure of Hargrove’s reappearance. 
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much more in politics in the Colonies than could possibly be the 
case at home, though at the end of the eighteenth century the same 
kind of influence was conspicuous at Westminster. Family associa- 
tion had also a good deal to say to Mr. Solomon’s position, for he was 
the nephew of Mr. Saul Solomon, who played the part of a constitu- 
tional Stockmar to Sir John Molteno. Of his absolute loyalty tothe 
Imperial connection there can be no question. He found himself at 
the outbreak of the war in a peculiar and embarrassing situation. He 
believed (as he was justified in believing) in the sincere loyalty of his 
chief, whatever he may have thought of the views of some of his 
colleagues. To have retired from the Cabinet would have been to 
compass its downfall. The collapse of the Bond Ministry would 
probably have given the signal for an outbreak of civil war. Acting 
under the pressure of these convictions, Mr. Solomon signed the 
Amnesty Minute, as he himself frankly acknowledged, with much 
reluctance. Mr. Schreiner, as I have pointed out in a previous article, 
drafted the Amnesty Minute in order to strike a bargain with the 
Imperial Government, which it was his hope would enable him to 
carry on with the support of the more moderate Bondsmen and the Pro- 
gressive minority. It was of the essence of such a compromise that 
a Treason Bill should be drafted deterrent enough to secure the 
sanction of Mr. Chamberlain, and lenient enough to win the support 
of the more intelligent Bondsmen. Mr. Solomon was the author of 
the measure, which with immaterial alterations was piloted through 
the Assembly by Mr. Rose-Innes and became law. Its provisions 
were so moderate that for the crime of armed rebellion the penal- 
ties prescribed were less severe than those inflicted, under our 
own Corrupt Practices Act, for the infringement of the minor 
regulations enacted for the conduct of Parliamentary elections in 
Great Britain. Judged by the test of punishment, it was a less 
heinous offence to take up arms and to use them against the 
Government of the Queen, than it would have been to offer a pot of 
beer to an elector of Northampton town to induce him not to give his 
vote to Mr. Labouchere. Mild, however, as this penal measure was, 
it proved far too drastic for the patrons, if not the abettors, of rebels 
in Mr. Schreiner’s Cabinet. Indifferent to the fact that their own 
clients would be the greatest sufferers if the Roman-Dutch law 
were allowed to take its course, Messrs. Merriman, Sauer and 
Te Water would sanction no exceptional legislation, which branded 
armed assistance given by British subjects to the Queen’s enemies 
within the Queen’s dominions, with the stigma of a criminal 
offence. Again and again did Mr. Merriman declare, in the 
course of debates on the Treason Bill, that no moral guilt attached 
to men who, without the excuse of any unredressed grievance, 
compassed the death of soldiers of the Queen engaged in repelling 
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an invasion of two of her Majesty’s colonies. From that time forth 
Mr. Solomon ceased to be a member of the Bond Ministry, as he had 
never been a member of the Bond party. With rare tact and 
judgment he helped Mr. Rose-Innes to carry the Bill, of which 
he himself was the admitted author, and became the indifferent 
target of the unmeasured invective of Messrs. Merriman and Sauer. 
It was characteristic of the Parliamentary manners of these former 
colleagues of his that while Mr. Solomon from the cross benches 
was delivering in language of studied moderation the formal 
explanation of his conduct, Messrs. Merriman and Sauer should have 
thought fit to engage in an audible conversation, which seemed to 
afford them immense enjoyment, but which rendered it impossible for 
those in the galleries above the front Opposition benches, and 
remote from those from which Mr. Solomon was speaking, to hear 
more than fragmentary passages of a most admirable address. There 
is no member of the House who speaks with greater weight and 
knowledge, and none that produces a stronger impression of sincerity 
than Mr. Richard Solomon. His selection for the post of Legal 
Adviser to the Government of the Transvaal, though a most 
admirable one, will rob the loyal party in the Assembly of one of its 
ablest champions. 

Of the other members of the late Cabinet I need say little. 
Dr. Te Water is “ wanted” on a charge of sedition, and the rest were 
cyphers. Of the supporters of the Schreiner Administration outside 
the Government the ablest and most astute is undoubtedly Mr. N. F. 
De Waal, who, as Secretary of the Afrikander Bond, was not allowed 
by that cunning association to hold any post which would have limited 
his unconstitutional freedom and increased his constitutional responsi- 
bility. Mr. N. F. De Waal (the name is a common one) is a Hollander 
who has studied politics—considered as a game—to some purpose in the 
United States. He speaks English with remarkable fluency and accuracy, 
and does not, as is the irritating habit of so many of his colleagues, 
slur his aspirates. He is very quick and intelligent, and—a rare 
trait in a man whose conceit of himself is at least proportionate 
to his abilities—he never gives himself or his party away. On a 
larger stage he may play a more important and probably a less anti- 
English part. 

Of the rank and file little need be said individually. “ The 
brothers Molteno” are the most conspicuous of,the Afrikanders not of 
Franco-Dutch origin. If the combination suggests a variety enter- 
tainment it will not have been applied amiss. The younger one 
(known familiarly, though hardly affectionately, as the Baby) stated 
that which was “ absolutely incorrect”? * about his interview with 


(1) When a member of the Cape Legislature desires to give another the lie direct, 
which occurs upon an average once a sitting, he rises in his place and addressing the 
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Sir Alfred Milner; he was “absolutely incorrect’ about the con- 
duct of Brabant’s Horse, and when threatened with personal 
castigation, “absolutely incorrect” about his incorrectitude. The 
elder one assured the House in my hearing that there was not a 
single daily newspaper published in London in which the “ Rhodesian 
Syndicate” had not a large pecuniary interest! Ex uno, as Mr. 
Merriman would say. Yet in England the Moltenos are accounted 
as factors to be reckoned with in the South African problem.’ 

I have been amused by a certain suspicious unanimity among the 
unfriendly critics of the earlier instalment of this article, on the 
subject of my supposed “ anti-Dutch bias.” As I had had no 
occasion to mention a single Dutch politician, the imputation was, 
to say the least, premature. Asa matter of fact I have a very con- 
siderable respect for the rank and file of the Bond Party which sits 
in the Cape Parliament. The politicians I sketched in the February 
number of Tue Forrntcutiy Review with an unfavourable but, I 
believe, a faithful pen, were not of Dutch or Franco-Dutch origin. 
Mr. Schreiner, as I pointed out, was an Anglo-German, and Mr. 
Merriman is a pure-bred Englishman. 

The Afrikander members have aspirations, views, and political 
methods which I do not share, but I am bound to say that, barring 
that economy of truth which is an admitted Afrikander defect, there 
is nothing in their Parliamentary demeanour or tactics with which the 
most fastidious could find fault. I listened to many coarse attacks 
upon the Queen’s representative, and many virulent slanders upon 
the Queen’s troops, especially upon those recruited in the Colony; I 
heard much ill-bred invective, rude interruption, and even direct 
personal insult, and not from one side of the House only, but I gladly 
admit that the Dutch members were rarely or never the offenders. 
The Du Plessis, van Heerdens, Marais, Therons, Du Toits, and 
others, bore themselves, outwardly at least, as became the names they 
have inherited. My knowledge of the “taal” was insufficient to 
enable me to follow closely the current of their argument; but one 
Speaker says: ‘‘Sir, the statement made by the honourable member is ’’—pause, and 
then with unmistakable intonation and gesture—‘ absolutely incorrect.’’ For my part 
I prefer the blunter and more concise form. 

1) There is another one, Mr. P. A. Molteno, who resides, I believe, in England. He 
has recently published a ‘‘ Life ’’ of his father (a worthy mediocre man, whose horizon 
was strictly limited by the boundaries of the Colony, of which he was the first responsible 
Premier). It fills two ponderous volvmes, and is about as bulky as those which Sir 
Herbert Maxwell thought sufficient for the most complete history of the Duke of Wel- 
lington which has been published. Mr. P. A. Molteno keeps up the family traditions. 
In order to forge an imputation against Sir Bartle Frere, he strung together in one 
passage a fragment of a letter by Frere and a fragment of a comment by Lord Law- 
rence on a totally different subject, and of five years later date, as though they related 
to a single incident. When this disreputable manceuvre was exposed by the present Sir 
Bartle Frere, in a letter to the Spectator, bearing date May 26th, 1900, Mr. Molteno 
attempted no explanation and proffered no apology ! 
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was always impressed with the force and ready eloquence with which 
it was put, and the impression was confirmed by a study of their 
translated speeches in the morrow’s paper. They never professed 
extravagant loyalty, or, indeed, loyalty of any description ; they did 
not conceal the fact that their sympathies were with the enemies of 
the Queen and with those of their fellow-subjects who had taken up 
arms in support of the invaders. It was impossible to feel resentment 
against them for entertaining these sentiments, or for the manner in 
which they gave expression to their views. Their attitude towards this 
country was natural, if regrettable. Not one among them but would 
have preferred a United States of South Africa under an independent 
flag and a régime which would have substituted Dutch ideas, Dutch 
habits, and Dutch manners, for those which are crowding them out, 
and which would have suppressed the English language as ruthlessly as 
the language of the Huguenot immigrants was suppressed by their 
forefathers. The fortunes of this war have demonstrated that the 
aspiration for Afrikanderdom was not so idle a dream as light-hearted 
people at home fondly imagined. Sir Bartle Frere had foreseen the 
substance in the shadow which preceded it, and had warned in vain 
the wiseacres of Downing Street long before the danger to our para- 
mountey in South Africa became acute. The very fact that we have 
been within an ace of losing that paramountcy, and the Afrikanders 
have come so near to gaining it, accounts for the bitterness of disap- 
pointed hopes which the Dutch representatives undoubtedly nourish 
against us. We are not called upon to yield anything to that bitter- 
ness, which a vacillating policy would not appease; but we are bound 
to admit that the feeling is not unreasonable, and that it would be 
entertained at least equally by any Anglo-Saxon community which 
found itself in similar circumstances. 

To turn now from the late Ministry and its supporters to the 
present occupants of what would be called at home the Treasury 
benches. It may be admitted that if we regard politics asa game, 
and as a game only, and assess the merits of the players by the skill 
they display in their handling of the cards, the Progressive party is 
not a match for its opponents. The Dutch have a curiously developed 
aptitude for politics as such, and by this I mean the strategy and 
tactics of Parliamentary warfare as distinguished from the ends to 
which they are applied. In this respect they are like the Irish, over 
whom, however, the Dutch have the inestimable advantage of a self- 
control and self-possession unequalled by any Parliamentarians with 
whom I am acquainted. Provocations and taunts are as useless as 
subtly-laid traps to betray them into indiscreet or compromising 
avowals. They say what they intend to say—which is not the same 
as telling you what they have in their mind—neither more nor less. 
The Progressives, on the other hand, have no more dialectical talent 
or finesse than one would expect to find in an average county council. 
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Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Prime Minister, is in his seventy-second 
year. He is the son of a Nonconformist minister, and learnt his 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure, I believe, in the gallery of 
the House of Commons, than which there is many a worse training- 
ground. At home in his natural surroundings he would have occu- 
pied a position similar to that attained by the late Mr. Samuel Danks 
Waddy, or that now filled by Mr. Perks, M.P. Indeed, if the soil 
of South Africa were congenial to the development of that weird plant 
known as the Nonconformist conscience, Sir Gordon Sprigg would 
have been its incarnation. As things are, to his own surprise and 
that of his contemporaries, he has lived to hear himself called a 
Jingo—a Jingo who wears mittens, drinks hot water, and loathes 
tobacco. Some historian of Rome—I am not sure that it was not 
Mommsen—declared that Cicero was ruined from the day on which 
he was saluted as pater patrie. Sir Gordon is not at all like Cicero 
in other respects, but he suffers from the ineradicable conviction that 
he was predestined to be the saviour of his country. And he has 
indeed been a very useful public servant; he was called in by Sir 
Bartle Frere, at a very critical moment in the history of South 
Africa, to take the place from which it had been found necessary to 
evict Sir John (then Mr.) Molteno. He acquitted himself with no 
little credit, and first showed himself to be, what he still actually is, 
a very capable and industrious administrator. He is not, however, 
in any sense a great statesman; he lacks imagination, and an excess 
of self-esteem but poorly compensates for its absence. Bismarck 
used to say of Von Beust, his Austrian antagonist-—-and to Von 
Beust’s credit he tells the story himself—“In taking stock of 
another man’s capacity I always deduct so much for vanity; when 
I deduct that from Von Beust there is nothing left.” The criti- 
cism was unfair to the Austrian statesman, and its application to 
Sir Gordon Sprigg would be still more unfair; but, somehow or 
other, the story will rise to the mind as one listens to the pages of 
autobiography with which the Cape Premier occasionally favours 
the House, His belief in his mission, and his extreme love of office, 
have more than once led him into that most unsatisfactory state of 
mind which prompts a man to escape being murdered by the expe- 
dient of committing suicide. He is no orator, but he is a more useful 
man to his party than his party is at all times disposed to admit. 

Sir Gordon Sprigg’s Cabinet, but for the inclusion of one member, 
would be lamentably weak, both in statesmanship and debating 
capacity. Mr. James Rose-Innes, the Attorney General,’ but for one 
defect—in itself so rare, and in the best sense of the term so 
respectable, that in other circumstances it would be a virtue—would 





1) Inthe Cape system the office of Attorney General comprises, not only the duties 
discharged in London by the corresponding member of the Government, but also thos« 
which attach here to the Home Office. 
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take high rank in any legislative assembly in the world. He has a 
firm grasp of the politics with which he has to deal, is far-sighted, 
straight to a fault, and industrious to the last degree. He is at once 
something of an orator and also a very keen debater, and sees and 
fastens upon points with an alertness which is very refreshing in an 
assembly which is usually dull. Like Mr. Schreiner, however, his 
eloquence suffers from the extreme rapidity of his delivery. The 
defect to which I have alluded is a sensitiveness of conscience, not 
merely with regard to principles, which is of course essential to states- 
manship, but with regard to the minutest details of practice. The 
whole theory of cabinet government involves necessarily the sacrifice of 
private judgment on points of detail, as distinguished from vital 
principles. No ten or a dozen men gathered together round 
a table ever saw or ever will see eye to eye on the merits of any 
imaginable course of action. If they are agreed as to the justice and 
expediency of the end they have in view, they must jointly and 
severally be prepared to sacrifice some of their objections as to the 
exact manner in which their end isto be attained. 

That is the mainspring of the cabinet system. Mr. Rose-Innes» 
however, is so constituted that his conscience troubles him over the 
hundredth point of difference with colleagues with whom he is in 
complete agreement as regardsthe ninety andnine. This idiosyncracy 
naturally tends to weaken resolution. An intellect and temperament 
such as that with which Mr. Rose-Innes is blessed inevitably drives a 
man into the camp of “Mugwumps,” and in the present sharply 
defined demarcation of parties in South Africa there is no place for the 
Mugwump. By training, character, and natural inclination, Mr. 
Rose-Innes looks to the Bench as his predestined post. He is a 
statesman of more than average merit; he will take rank amongst 
the foremost and most distinguished of judges, English or Colonial. 

Grorrrey C. Nott. 
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Ir has been maintained, perhaps with more zeal than knowledge, that 
the ancient literature of Ireland abounds in compositions not merely 
of historic value but of great literary interest. On the other hand it is 
asserted with equal heat, and possibly with even less knowledge, that 
the neglect of Irish study is amply justified by the worthlessness of 
all Irish writings. The question can, of course, only be settled by 
the advance of scholarship ; but in the meantime it is admitted that 
there exists, in various libraries, a great quantity of Irish manuscripts 
which have not been studied, discriminated, and edited by any 
modern scholar. And, in the relatively small proportion of them that 
has been made accessible in translations, I have met with one which 
should go far to prove that the literature from which it came is at 
least not negligeable. 

- Professor Kuno Meyer, a German savant attached to University 
College, Liverpool, includes in a short paper of “Stories and Songs 
from Irish MSS.”’ a literal rendering of ‘‘ The Song of the Old Woman 
of Beare.” This lyric exists in two MSS. at Trinity College, Dublin, 
one dating from the sixteenth, the other from the seventeenth century ; 
but its structure and language incline him to put the date of com- 
position so far back as the eleventh century—that is to the period 
when, according to Dr. Douglas Hyde, there was a marked revival of 
Irish literature and arts, after the expulsion of the Danish marauders. 
Dr. Hyde, however, asserts that the known productions of that age 
consist merely of versified annals or genealogies. This may be simply 
due to the fact that we know, from the nature of the case, the dates of 
these annalists, whereas the purely literary work is not yet dated with 
any accuracy; and at all events nothing could be less like the work of 
a formal chronicler or genealogist than the crude and vehement poem 
of which I speak. It is the lyrical complaint of a woman who looks 
back out of the desert of old age on the flowering passage of youth 
and lovers. The Caillech Bérri, or Old Woman of Beare, is, according 
to Professor Meyer, a notable figure in Irish mythology, possessing a 
variety of attributes, which are not relevant to this poem. She is, 
indeed, described in the prose introduction prefixed to the earlier 
MS. as something more than human. 


“She had seven periods of youth, one after another, so that every man who 
liad lived with her came to die of old age, so that her grandsons and great-grand- 
sons were tribes and races. For a hundred years she wore the veil which 
‘‘uimine had blessed upon her head. Thereupon old age and infirmity came to 


her’? 
ner, 
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Mr. Edward Gwynn, the present Todd Professor of Irish in the 
Royal Irish Academy, suggests that Cuimine’s blessing has a special 
meaning. In the stories of personages, half belonging to the heroic age, 
half to the Christian, it often happens that conversion is immediately 
or soon followed by death—as in the stories of Eithne and of the 
mermaid Liban, Here, probably, the effect was morally similar, and 
the hundred years of old age were inflicted as a penance. The pagan 
purchases heaven at the expense of youth, pleasure, or life itself. As 
the Caillech Bérri’s span of youth was superhuman, so is also the 
duration of her earthly punishment. 

But just as Nestor or Achilles, in Homer’s story, preserves the half- 
divine attributes which story confers on him, yet shows in every 
word and act the human passion, so this old dame is in the lyric 
neither more nor less than a woman—a woman of a well-known type, 
exhibiting in all the rankness of unreclaimed nature traits which 
civilisation has never wholly tamed out. Her lament resembles, as 
Professor Meyer has remarked, the complaint of Villon’s Fuir 
Armouress, which Mr. Swinburne has translated. 











“ And he died thirty year agone. 

I am old now, no sweet thing to see ; 

By God, though, when I think thereon 
And of that good glad time, woe’s me, 
And stare upon my changed body, 

Stark naked, that has been so sweet, 
Lean, wizen, like a small, dry tree, 

I am nigh mad with the pain of it.” 





But the Caillech Bérri has a far wider range of emotion than La 
Belle Heaulmiére. She does not deplore lost opportunities, nor un- 
requited devotion to any “one sly knave of them.” Her lament is over 
the unrelenting nature of things, the inevitable ebb of life. Flood 
and ebb—that is the refrain of the poem, given in the first stanza, 
echoed and amplified in the close— 

“ Ebb tide with me, as of the sea— 
Old age causes me reproach.” 

She begins with a lament, but the spirit is not broken in her, and 
instantly she turns aside to a passionate cry of contempt for a meancr 
and a weaker age; like Ossian despising the men of a later day, she 
heaps scorn upon the women— 





‘‘T am the Old Woman of Berra buie, 
An ever-new smock I used to wear : 
To-day—such is my mean state— 

I wear not even a cast-off smock, 
It is riches 

Ye love, it is not men— 

In the time when we lived 


It was men we loved.” 
NN2 
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And she expands the contrast with a frankness too like Villon’s to 
bear quotation. Then she dwells on the wealth of her lovers, their 
generosity ; and so reverts to her own bodily decay. For a moment 
she makes lip-profession of a resigned spirit : 


“ When the Son of God deems it time, 
He will come to deliver his command.”’ 


But as the train of thought draws her to memories of rejoicing, 
of maidens decking themselves for May, and wethers killed for a 
wedding, there leaps out another flash of the same hatred : 


‘* No envy seizes me against any one old, 
But only against woman : 
As for me, old age has consumed me, 
While women’s crowns are still yellow.” 


Again she drifts back into memory. Her lovers—stones mark their 
resting-place : they row “ across the reeds of the Ford of Alma” to 
the cold dwelling where they sleep. Youth has come, and gone; 
summer and autumn; it is winter now. Then follow two stanzas 
which I cannot interpret with certainty :— 


‘*T first spent my youth, 
I am grateful that I am done with that ! 
If small my leap across ramparts, 
Neither is the cloak new any more. 
“Delightful is the emerald cloak 
Which my king spread on my back— 
Noble is he who moved it, 
He puts flocks of wool upon it when it was bare.” 


That seems to mean on the whole that, even if she ibe near the 
last verge, she has had her day, lived her life. But at least there is 
no mistake about the meaning of what follows : 


“ Amen! Woe is we! 
Every acorn has to drop— 
After feasting by shining candles 
To be in the darkness of a prayer house ! 

**T had my day with kings 
Drinking mead and wine: 

To-day I drink whey-water 
Among shrivelled old hags. 

‘Let my drinking horns be cups of whey-water, 
Let me be doing God’s will every single hour: 
Praying to Thee, O living God, 

My heart’s blood has been turned to anger.” 


Villon might have envied that revelation of the heart which in 
Swift’s desperate phrase “ makes a sacrifice to God of the devil’s 
leayings.”’ 
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Then follow some inferior stanzas, and then we return to the 
image of the opening— 
‘* The flood wave 
And the two swift ebb tides : 


What the flood wave brings to thee 
The ebbing wave carries out of thy hand.” 


But the image has a double face; it is not merely that the flood 
brings tribute ; she is herself the shore, left bare and grey, in un- 
sightly flats. For the rest of the poem my readers may be referred 
to the rhymed version below, which follows the original very closely, 
but omits three or four stanzas, including a reversion to the edifying 


professions. 
“My flood tide ! 
Well is my knowledge preserved. 
Jesus, Mary’s Son, has saved me 
From being sad at the ebb tide.” 


I cannot wholly defend the character of this old dame: but it 
should be at least an act of piety to preserve her from a hypocrisy so 
flagrant as the utterance of this stanza just before the wailing 
melancholy of the close, which, like many other stanzas, is much 
more effective in Professor Meyer’s prose than in my verse. 

‘« There is scarce a little place to-day 
Which I can recognise : 
What was on flood 
Is all on ebb,”’ 

Still, the conflict between the formal protestations of a late-assumed 
religion and the real ery of the heart is true enough to nature; and 
it is frequently present in the Ossianic literature. Oisin has been 
converted, and knows he has been saved from hell, but he is for ever 
regretting the dismal present and looking back on the good days 
gone by. My object, however, in reducing the poem from thirty- 
six to eighteen stanzas has been to condense and simplify ; for in the 
original many of the transitions—such as that of the second verse 
instanced above—are extremely abrupt; and it seemed to me that 
the repeated lip-professions of Christianity obscured the central 
thought, at least, to a modern reader. Except for the re-arrange- 
ment of the order, and some slight expansion of the magnificent 
image which recurs throughout, my version is very close to the 
original, and at times almost equivalent to the literal rendering. 

As regards metre, no attempt has been made to reproduce the 
Irish form—except in the adoption of a four-lined stanza with lines 
of seven syllables. Perhaps it may not be amiss to explain to 
English readers the main principles of Irish versification. It 
employs, like the English, rhyme and rhythm; and in the latter 
element there seems to be but little difference between the two 
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systen.s. The metres employed in the folk song, or peasant poetry, 
which came into vogue two centuries ago, in a reaction against the 
classic formalism of the professional bards, depend exclusively on 
accent, and do not limit the number of syllables. Most verse written 
in English by Irish peasants scans in the same way. But in the 
poetry of the old and middle Irish each verse was limited to a fixed 
number of syllables; the number varying according to the stanza 
adopted, the incidence of the verbal accent being varied (it is pro- 
bable) so that the rhythmical effect was rather that of Milton’s 
metres than of Pope’s. But the Irish rhyming system differs from 
ours in that it depends on assonance not consonance: that is, merely 
on a similarity of vowel sound. (It must be remembered that Irish 
vowel sounds are much broader and stronger than English.) Asso- 
1ance is of three kinds :— 

(1). Of end with end, as in our rhyme. 

(2). Of end syllable with an internal syllable in the following 

line : echo. 

(3). Of one internal syllable with another : response. 

The end assonances, or rhymes, may, as with us, be in couplets, or 
alternate, or in various other arrangements. Lastly, alliteration is a 
regular feature of the classic prosody, and has to be introduced in fixed 
places according to the type of stanza adopted. In this poem the 
metre is very irregular, several types of stanza occur, and though the 
length of line is that which I have used—seven syllables—the metri- 
cal effect is by no means so predominantly trochaic as in my version. 
It should be noted also that the licence, which I have sparingly 
employed, of opening a stanza for emphasis with a short, heavily 
stressed line, occurs several times in the original, where the short 
line consists of only three syllables. 

Tn illustration of what has been said, I subjoin a stanza of the 
predominating type (there are twelve such in the poem): in which 
the second and fourth lines rhyme together, while the end of the 
third is echoed by internal syllables in the fourth. Alliteration, 
which appears irregularly throughout the poem, may be noted in the 
first and last lines. (It is indicated by capitals. The verbal accent 
is marked ’.) It will be perceived that both the assonances are of two 
syllables, and that the second, as is frequently the case, makes what we 
recognise as a rhyme. 

it e Cnamacha Coéla 
o dodéchar mo lama 
ba hinmainiu tan gnitis 
bit’s im Rigu Rana. 

Phonetically this may have sounded somewhat thus :— 

ityé crafiwucha quéla 
o dodyéchur mé latiwa 
ba heenwinyu tin nyeetyets 
veetyees um reeghu ratinit. 
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FE, é, sound as in French ; 6, %, and ti, sounded very light and dull, 
probably nearly identical; there is a strong tendency for all un- 
accented vowels to sink into one ‘‘indeterminate” vowel. But, of 
course, one cannot answer for a pronunciation 800 years old, especially 
as there now exist several different dialects. 

For the above remarks and for whatever in this article seems to 
imply a knowledge of the Irish language I regret that I cannot take 
either blame or credit. But the genius of Greece and Rome, and in 
later days of the Norse and Teuton stock, has made itself felt by men 
and women who know nothing of Greek and Latin or of the tongues 
in which the sagas were sung or told ; and there are not wanting signs 
that so also it will be with the genius of Ireland. Others have tried, and 
sometimes with high talent, to re-handle the legends of a mythology 
that has never lost its hold on the Irish-speaking folk. My small 
attempt has been to render in English what I could catch of the 
letter and spirit to be found in Professor Kuno Meyer’s version of 
this poem devised by some now nameless and forgotten bard. 


THe WoMAN OF BEARE, 
Ebbing, the wave of the sea 
Leaves, where it wantoned before, 
Wan and naked the shore, 
Heavy the clotted weed: 

And in my heart, woe is me! 
Ebbs a wave of the sea. 

I am the Woman of Beare. 
Foul am I that was fair: 
Gold-embroidered smocks I had, 

Now in rags am hardly clad. 

Arms, now so poor and thin, 

Staring bone and shrunken skin, 

Once were lustrous, once caressed 

Chie's and warriors to their rest. 

Not the sage’s power, nor lone 

Splendour of an agéd throne, 

Wealth I envy not, nor state: 

Only women folk I hate. 

On your heads, while I am cold, 

Shines the sun of living gold ; 

Flowers shall wreathe your necks in May ; 
For me, every month is gray. 

Yours the bloom: but ours the fire, 
Even out of dead desire. 

Wealth, not men, ye love; but when 
Life was in us, we loved men. 

Fair the men, and wild the manes 

Of their coursers on the plains ; 

Wild the chariots rocked, whe. we 
Raced by them for mastery. 
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Lone is Femen: vacant, bare, 
Stands in Bregon Ronan’s Chair. 
Fierce is the tooth of the sky 

On the stones where my dead lie. 


The wave of the great sea talks : 
Through the forest winter walks. 
Not to-day by wood and sea 
Comes King Diarmuid here to me. 


I know what my king does. 
Through the shivering reeds, across 
Fords no mortal strength may breast 
He rows—to how chill a rest ! 





Amen ! Time ends all. 
Every acorn has to fall. 
Bright at feasts the candles were. 
Dark is here the house of prayer. 


I, that, when the hour was mine, 
Drank with kings the mead and wine, 
Drink whey-water now, in rags 
Praying among shrivelled hags. 


Amen! Let my drink be whey— 
Let me do God’s will all day— 
And, as upon God I call, 

Turn my blood to angry gall. 


Ebb, flood, and ebb : I know 
Well the ebb, and well the flow, 
And the second ebb, all three— 
Have they not come home to me? 





Came the flood that had for waves 
Monarchs, mad to be my slaves, 
Crested as by foam with bounds 
Of wild steeds and leaping hounds, 


Comes no more that flooding tide 
To my silent dark fireside. 
Guests are many in my hall, 
But a hand has touched them all. 


Well is with the isle that feels 
How the ocean backward steals : 
But to me my ebbing blood 
Brings again no forward flood. 


Ebbing, the wave of the sea 
Leaves, where it wantoned before, 





Changed past knowing the shore, 
Lean and lonely and gray ; 

And far and farther from me 
Ebbs the wave of the sea. 


STEPHEN Gwynn. 
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AN UNARMED PEOPLE. 


TxHose who listened to Lord Salisbury’s Primrose League speech 
last May, when he invoked the people of this country to arm them- 
selves and to learn to shoot, will remember the feelings, first of 
astonishment, then of dismay, at the principal conclusion impressed 
by the veteran statesman upon his audience. That “the defence of 
this country is not the business of the War Office or of the Govern- 
ment, but of the people themselves,” was a declaration before which 
many of his listeners stood fairly gasping for breath. 

Now, whether we agree with, or whether we dissent from, the 
Prime Minister’s predication, there can be very little doubt that an 
enquiry concerning Britain’s capacity to arm herself presents 
features of interest in these times of entanglements in South Africa 
and in China. For, if any struggle with a really serious foe were 
threatening, the need of quickly arming large numbers of men, not 
only here at home, but also in the Colonies and in india, would spring 
up, as it were, overnight. From the moment war is declared, all 
foreign markets would, of course, be closed to us, and we would have 
to fall back upon our reserve stock and upon our home resources for 
the production of the necessary small arms for a vast empire with a 
population of over 380,000,000. 

That we approach the task with much confidence would be saying 
what is not true; for do we not all remember the disastrous delay at 
a most critical moment, caused by the rifle and cartridge famine, when 
the first serious reverses in South Africa had opened the eyes of the 
nation to the unpreparedness of our armaments: when recruits had 
to forego rifle practice, or were trained with obsolete weapons ; when 
many corps were paraded before Royalty without a rifle or a pouch- 
ful of cartridges between them; when in one steamer, as the writer 
knows, 800 volunteers were sent to the front, who, only on the day 
before they sailed, received their Service rifles, the like of which they 
had never previously handled ; when, even to this day, a considerable 
number of our troops in the East are armed with obsolete Martinis. 

As these lines are written we are well on into the sixteenth month 
of the war, and if to-day we ask: ‘ What reserve stock of Service 
rifles is there on hand?” the answer given by one of the foremost 
authorities is sufficiently startling: “There are not a thousand, I 
doubt whether there are five hundred, spare Service rifles in the country 
to-day. As fast as the factories turn them out they are shipped off 
to South Africa, India, Australia and Canada.” That a similarly 
incredible state of things prevails at the base of operations in Cape Town 
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is shown by receut disclosures which have not been denied on the part 
of the authorities. There, in the first part of last month (January, 
1901), the rifles in reserve for an army of 250,000 men numbered 
but 230! The wrecking of mining property by Boers could have 
been prevented, so it is reported, had there been rifles to arm the 
1,500 men raised for that special purpose, but who could not leave for 
the scene of operations because of the rifle famine. 

Add to these 500 or a 1,000 rifles that are held in reserve in 
Great Britain, the few hundred that have been served out to the 
“affiliated ” rifle clubs, and we have before us a reserve stock to which 
no dictionary assists us to give the right name. For let it not be forgot- 
ten that India and the Colonies, the millions of sons and brothers o’er 
the sea, look to the home authorities for their supplies of small arms, 
and any attempt to palm off on them the stacks of “ curiosities ”’ that 
fascinate the eyes of the Bank holiday visitors to the Tower, would add 
but another nail to the British Empire's coffin. 

Our small arms are manufactured, as everybody knows, in two 
(fovernment and in two private works. The former are at Enfield 
Lock and in Birmingham. According to the last available statistics 
on the production of small arms, the two Government factories turned 
out in the year 1898-1899 something under 60,000 rifles and carbines, 
or about 5,000 a month. One is told that at a pinch these two works 
could turn out three or four times as much, or say 20,000 rifles per 
month, but this statement has to be accepted with some reserve, as 
can be seen from what will be said about the labour problems that 
are involved in this industry. 

At the two private works enquiries concerning the output were 
answered with much courtesy by the respective heads, viz., Mr. Her- 
bert Chamberlain and Mr. H. Barnett, in personal interviews. At 
the Birmingham Small Arms Co., Limited, the most that has 
been made in any thirty daysis 6,000 rifles, and the average for the 
last two years has been 2,400 per month. At the London Small 
Arms Co., Limited, the most that has been turned out in any thirty 
days is 2,400, andthe average for the last three years was respec- 
tively 1,650, 750 and 700 per month. 

At the Birmingham private works, as well as at all the foreign 
manufactories known to the writer, American rifle-barrel drilling 
machines are employed, those used at Birmingham being made, oddly 
enough, in Germany after American patterns. These drill from one 
end, which is considered by most experts to be a better system than 
that used in the old-fashioned English drilling machines, which drill 
from both ends meeting in the middle. These latter are still used in 
one of the works visited by the writer, as he noticed when being 
shown over them. 

That Great Britain is losing ground in the markets of the world 
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at a truly alarming rate is a fact which almost all consular and 
Board of Trade returns impress upon one with increasing force. In 
the iron trade, which is, of course, the one which concerns us most 
here, the rapid falling away is as conspicuous asin any. Our exports 
of unwrought steel for December last, according to recently published 
details, show a reduction of more than fifty per cent. in comparison 
with those of December, 1899, while our imports of it increased 
during the same twelve months from less than four thousand tons to 
over thirty thousand! 

Our gun trade never occupied the position it should, considering 
the immense field it had in the Colonies, and to-day it is far 
outdistanced by every one of the industrial nations of the world. ' 
America, Germany, Austria, Belgium and France are all far ahead of 
us in the production of arms. In these countries private enterprise, 
sedulously encouraged by Government, has kept inventors on the qu? 
vire, and as a result they possess a most valuable reserve of trained 
mechanical talent, which is constantly engaged in the emulating task 
of perfecting their specialities. As it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
stute, the guiding principle of these establishments is the complete 
interchangeability of all component parts of a rifle. From the 
smallest screw to the polishing of the stock everything is made and 
done by machinery. If you took apart a hundred rifles and mixed up 
the fifty, sixty, or eighty parts of which each consists in a heap on the 
floor, a skilled fitter would put them together again almost as quickly 
as they were taken apart. * 

In the United States great attention is paid to sporting rifles; on 
the Continent, on the other hand, military rifles are the principal 
objects upon which the inventor is constantly at work. In the 
former country there are numerous large private works, some with a 
monthly capacity far greater than either of the private British works. 
The best-known enjoy world-wide fame, and the Winchester, the 
Colt, the Remington, the Wesson, the Savage, the Bullard, the 
Ballard, the Stevens, the Hotchkiss, the Sharp, and the Marlin 
works each specialises,itself upon one type of rifle called after the 
inventor, as are in most cases also the works. ‘These different rifles 
are known to the professional and to the amateur hunter from the 


(1) To prevent being misunderstcod the writer wishes to emphasize the fact that, 
when speaking of the gun trade, he is not alluding to the hand-made guns and rifles 
of certain London makers. ‘These will probably never lose the position they have 
deservedly attained as the best hand-made firearms in the world. The trade in these, 
however, is confined to a very small number of rich clients, who can afford to pay fifty 
or sixty guineas for a gun and even more for a double rifle. 

(2) In one of the Continental factories a test case, reported to the writer, shows the 
marvellous dexterity of a good ‘‘assembler.” Ten rifles (all of one kind, of course) 
were taken apart, and the eight hundred pieces were mixed up in a heap on a large 
table. A blindfolded fitter put together one rifle and fired it off in 1+ss than’five minutes 
from the time he was led up to the table. 
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Atlantic to the Pacific, from the mining camps on Behring Sea to the 
rancheros of the Argentine. If one’s rifle has come to grief in a 
remote gulch of the Rocky Mountains, one has but to get to the 
nearest telegraph station and wire to the factory three thousand 
miles away in some Atlantic State, and name the piece that has 
been broken, or the part that has been lost, and by return post one 
receives back C. O. D. (collect on delivery) the required spring, lever, 
or even stock. Several times has it occurred to the writer that a 
bucking horse, or a mule straying round camp, or a fall on rocks, or 
a jam in thick timber has caused injuries to his fire-irons which were 
repaired in this way. Had they occurred to English rifles, one 
would have been obliged to put them aside for the rest of the trip, or 
give up the expedition altogether if one was unprovided with a spare 
weapon. 

Of the numerous gun and revolver factories in the United States, 
it is unnecessary to speak here, except to add that they do an enormous 
business to all parts of the world, to the exclusion, even in our own 
colonies, of British trade. 

Abroad, much the same extraordinary activity makes itself felt in 
regard to military arms. ‘There are several private firms that can 
turn out from 55,000 to 65,000 rifles per month, which is exactly 
what the two British Government factories make in one year. Not 
long ago the writer visited the home of the famous Mannlicher rifle 
at Steyr. These Austrian works have actually turned out in thirty 
days 56,000 rifles of feo different patterns (Mauser and Mannlicher), 
working ten thousand hands to achieve this remarkable feat, which, I 
believe, has not been equalled by any of the German establishments, 
though one of them has an even larger capacity to make one type of 
rifle. Altogether over five and a third million small arms have been 
made in Steyr for sixteen different governments, the Austrian and 
the German being the best customers. There are other rifle works in 
Austria (Ferlach, Weipert, Prague), and very large Government 
works in the Arsenal at Vienna, and in Hungary. The German 
empire shows a similar activity, and that Belgium and France are 
dangerous rivals is too well known to require further illustration. 

Now if we pause in order to enquire how it has come that the 
English gun trade, notwithstanding its great opportunities, is in such 
an unsatisfactory state, we come upon some of the causes that lie at 
the root of the industrial dry-rot which seems to have set in all over 
the country. We have kept our eyes so resolutely closed to the 
industrial progress and to the new methods of our competitors, we 
have shown such a deplorable indifference to technical and commercial 
education as well as to foreign languages, we evince such insularity 
in retaining our peculiarly unpractical money system and weights 
and measures, and finally show such an ill-fated inability to adapt 
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ourselves to the wants of our colonial and foreign customers that we 
shall very soon be face to face with an industrial collapse as grievous 
as that which has overtaken our military administration when put to 
the test by a fifth-rate Power. The man in the gun trade ascribes 
the sorry position of this industry to three causes: bad patent laws, 
an indifferent War Office, and labour difficulties. Taking them in 
this sequence, there is no doubt that our patent laws are the most 
costly and least protective statutes to be found in any civilised 
country. As an expert in the gun trade recently put it: 


‘In all countries save ours certificates of patents are not issued to those that 
apply for them until the issuing authorities have satisfied themselves that the 
inventions described are really worthy of protection, and have not been previously 
patented by other inventors in the same country. . .. Without inquiry of any kind 
the English Patent Office issues certificates of so-called protection to all and sundry 
who choose to apply for them and are able to pay the fees demanded. In so far 
as that Patent Office is concerned, the object to be served apparently is not the 
fulfilling of a public duty to the advantage of the public, but the obtaining of as 
much money as possible on erroneous information. Money is poured into the 
Patent Office by inventors in exchange for certificates that in nineteen cases out 
of twenty are just worth the paper they are written on. A score of certificates of 
protection for the same invention might be applied for in the same week at our 
Patent Office, and in exchange for the fees wrung out of nineteen of these deluded 
applicants nineteen certificates would be duly issued. Though this procedure 
would no doubt be strictly according to law, it is almost equivalent on the part of 
the State to obtaining money under false pretences.’’ ! 


Can anything be more inciting to litigation, more carefully framed 
to leave inventors—generally very unpractical men of business—at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous blackmailer than the following regulations: 
“The Patent Office does not undertake to give legal advice or opinions 
on any subject connected with patent law, which like other law 
is left to the interpretation of professional men, nor does it examine 
specifications before they are filed (in other words, before the fees 
are collected). British patents are taken out at the risk of the 
applicants. It is left to every person to protect his rights by 
opposing or otherwise.’ 

How excessively uncertain and costly litigation concerning patent 
cases is in this country needs hardly to be pointed out, for is it not 
notorious that the decisions of at least two of the Judges are actually 
more often reversed than confirmed by the superior courts? In the 
United States the inventor knows that from the moment the Patent 
Office has issued his patent, which is only done after thorough examina- 
tion by the best experts in the country, he has the Government on his 
side, who will do all the fighting for him. Be his the most valuable 
patent in existence, such as the famous Bell telephone, in the defence 
of which the country spent millions of dollars, the Government 


(1) The County Gentleman, January 19th, 1901. 
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defends his rights. The total fees there amount to $35 (£7), 
which covers him for seventeen years. The unfortunate British 
inventor is mulcted out of £150 plus the patent agents’ various 
commissions, and what he gets in return is practically of no value— 
except perhaps to his lawyer. In no country but Britain does the 
Government draw an income—and a very substantial one—from the 
tax it lays upon inventive genius. If anything should be encouraged, 
if not actually subsidised, it is the “trade” of inventing useful 
appliances. 

Reforms in this direction are urgently needed, but they can be 
brought about only by strong public pressure, for if the British 
patent laws are the worst that exist anywhere, so far as the interests 
of the public are concerned, they are looked upon with no unfavour- 
able eye by the legal profession. If statistics are not wrong, our 
laws are now made by 140 barristers and solicitors, whose majority in 
the House of Commons is more than twice that of the next class in 
numerical sequence: “ gentry and landowners,” who follow somewhat 
lamely with 65. 

As to the alleged indifference of the War Office and labour diffi- 
culties, as the two remaining causes of the decline of the British gun 
trade, they must be taken conjointly. In the first place we must 
remember that the manufacture of rifles in large quantities is a 
business that has about it some features peculiar to the trade. It 
takes quite six months to lay down the necessary plant, without which 
the capacity of works cannot possibly be increased, even in the case of 
most urgent need. Most of this very expensive machinery cannot 
be used for any other purpose whatever, and it requires skilled labour. 
Now the men who represent this latter class, thanks to labour unions, 
are doing their best to drive what there is left of the trade into the 
foreigner’s hand by refusing to teach apprentices. I am told by the 
best possible authority that gun-barrel setters rank among the best- 
paid skilled labour, receiving on an average something like £4 10s. 
or £5 per week all the year round (as they work only by dayligl.t 
the summer wages are higher than in winter), and these men think it 
lies in their interest to keep down their number, thus forming a 
labour federation which in Germany the law would be able to deal 
with ina summary manner. One large employer of this labour in 
this country told me that, were you to offer £100 premium, it would 
be impossible to obtain just now half-a-dozen unemployed barrel- 
setters. Jor this reason the capacity of British gun works is limited, 
not only by the want of plant, but by that of skilled artisans. It 
is for this reason also that the capacity of the Government works 
cannot well be suddenly increased to the extent one is told. 

To the ineptitude of the War Office is ascribed what is probably 
the most far-reaching cause of all. This is the extreme irregularity 
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of the orders it places among private small arms companies. In the 
case of the London Small Arms Company, the difference between the 
largest output, 2,400 per month, and the lowest average in the last 
three years, viz., 700, is a rule-by-thumb demonstration of this evil, 
which becomes all the more pronounced under the short-sighted 
labourer’s policy to which we have already alluded. Minor complaints 
are also preferred by the trade against the War Office, such as entire 
absence of any desire to encourage British inventors, and intolerable 
delays in considering proposals.’ 

There are two alternatives before the Government, if the output of 
small arms is to be put on anything like a basis commensurate to the 
requirements of the Empire as it is to-day. They are: either to 
establish huge Government works with a minimum capacity of at 
least 100,000 rifles per month, and keep them going, or, on the other 
hand, to guarantee to private firms that regular orders will be given 
out sufficient to permit them to lay down new plant able to pro- 
duce the above output without in any way straining their resources. 
To judge by what Government works usually accomplish, the former 
alternative is hardly one that will recommend itself to the public. 
If our private firms are given a business-like assurance of per- 
manent work, this will not only give full play to healthy com- 
mercial competition, but will prevent, more than any other measure 
could, the invasion of foreigners into our home and into our colonial 
markets. In both, according to recent reports, foreign manufacturers 
propose to establish works. In Canada, Americans have expressed 
such intentions; in Australia a Continental firm, as wealthy as it is 
enterprising, has been looking round. A leading Anglo-Australian, 
only a day or two ago, told the writer that the people of his new home 
are so extremely disgusted with the scandalous delay that has occurred 
in the furnishing of rifles for the men who volunteered for South 
Africa, that the Colonial Government is seriously contemplating the 
erection or the subsidising of small arms works. 

Hand in hand with these reforms, legislation must be introduced 
to prevent the limitation of skilled labour and of the output of 
machinery, more specially in matters of such vital national importance 
as is the adequate supply of arms. 

Abroad, and in the United States, the British War Office enjoys 
the worst possible reputation ; ask any inventor from these centres of 

(1) In past years several small arms factories started under the best auspices, but 
succumbed to circumstances and to the War Office. Thus the National Arms and 
Ammunition Co. was started in 1872 with a capital of £300,000, which in 1874 was 
increased, but notwithstanding all efforts only about £7,000 was paid in dividends in 
the ten years or so it existed, during which time only 10,000 Martini rifles were ordered 
by the War Office. In 1886 the principal part (the Sparkbrook Factory) was sold by 
the liquidators to the British Government for £46,337, and, oddly enough, since it 
has passed into the hands of the War Office it is kept fully occupied. 
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keen mechanical progress, and he will tell you that it is the one 
government of which it is wise to steer clear, not only on account of 
its procrastinating ways, but of its unfair dealings, as was divulged in 
two notorious cases not so many years ago. This is not the kind of 
reputation that will help this country to regain its lost pre-eminence. 

Having said so much concerning the nation’s unreadiness to 
respond to a sudden call to arms, we have to refer to ancther factor. 
In any scheme calling into action the Wehrfihigkeit of the British 
people, the question of arms is of no greater importance than is the 
question whether we have men who can use them when we can get 
them. The best rifle in the world is a useless tool in the hands of a 
man who is ignorant of its use, just in the same way that the best 
shot in the world cannot make good shooting with a bad rifle. In both 
cases a pocketful of cobble stones will probably do more execution. 

On no country, on no great empire, has the responsibility of world- 
power rested so lightly as it has hitherto on Great Britain. Count 
Gleichen, in an interesting article recently published,’ establishes the 
fact that in this country the proportion of soldiers to the population 
is infinitesimal in comparison to other nations. 


France with 38 millions has 112 soldiers per 1,000 population. 
Germany - 52 is 61 ss an »» 
Russia » 129 ~ 27 wm o ” 
British Empire ,, 386 = 25 - ‘ = 


Now, in this country the rifle is an unknown weapon to the great 
bulk of the population. If we add a few hundred big game-hunters 
to the above two and a-half soldiers, we get at the total number who 
may be said to know one end of the rifle from the other. Verily 
we are an unarmed nation to an extent never witnessed in history 
before. It was from this point of view that those who took to heart 
the many lessons taught to us in South Africa felt all aglow when we 
listened to Lord Salisbury’s call to arms last May, and were filled 
with the hope that the nation would at last rise to the occasion, and 
by furnishing the material out of which a defensive force “ of last 
resort ””—a sort of Continental Landsturm (not Landwehr)—could be 
moulded, thus making a useful beginning to a more comprehensive 
scheme of home defence as a preliminary step to conscription. 

But what a puny, half-starved mouse did not the roaring lion 
claim as its offspring! Enquiry at the headquarters of the National 
Rifle Association discloses the fact that Lord Salisbury’s great roll- 
call was answered by about 6,000 would-be members of rifle clubs 
affiliated to the N.R.A., and that, instead of having to record an 
enormous increase in the attendance at Bisley last July, there was 
actually a considerable decrease in the number of competitors. 


(1) National Review, February, 1901. 
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To one fundamental error must be ascribed the surprising failure 
of the whole movement. It was killed before it was born, and by 
nothing else than by its affiliation with the War Office. As 
somebody clever has said of that department, “they miscalculated 
early, and they miscalculated often.” A department that calmly sent 
to the front one hundred thousand absolutely incorrectly sighted 
rifles—“ an unfortunate mistake” to which many of our defeats may 
probably be ascribed, and one that made the wretched shooting of 
the British troops a byeword among all impartial military critics; a 
department that, in response to the country’s cry for arms and for 
opportunities to practise, imposed, as the first sign of encouragement, 
a punitive fee upon the clubs and refused to remove from unaffiliated 
marksmen that monstrous tax upon patriotism collected in the shape 
of a ten-shilling gun licence; a department that served out one rifle 
to every ten accepted applicants in affiliated clubs, making them pay 
the cost price of the rifle and the same for ammunition, and forbade 
men taking the rifles home to clean—such a department is not only 
past praying for, but bound to wreck any movement of this sort, as 
it surely is wrecking the military fame of Great Britain, and making 
our impotence the laughing-stock of foreigners. To expect from 
such a body any intelligent assistance is about as wise as to believe 
the glib promises and specious explanations made by its 
parliamentary mouthpiece. 

Of the National Rifle Association on the other hand, one may say 
that by allowing the movement to drift under the management of 
the War Office, it has missed a grand opportunity, one that will 
probably not arise again, to put itself at the head of a widespread 
national agitation the like of which this country has not experienced 
fora century. Exceedingly useful as has been the National Rifle 
Association in past times, it has been tolling its own funeral bell for 
some time past. Its present location in the most out-of-the-way spot it 
could have found, so far as rail transportation goes, unnecessarily 
expensive working, the persistence in which it clung for years to old- 
fashioned notions about long ranges, and the prone position being the 
salvation of musketry, and a corresponding neglect of all short range 
shooting on such thoroughly well worked out principles as obtain in 
all countries but Great Britain—these and many minor instances of 
blind conservatism have led to a standstill in its affairs at the very 
period when, supported by the whole nation’s cry for arms and ranges, 
it might have done lasting service to the British Empire. 

The writer takes some pride in the fact that he was the first, 
at any rate in the present generation, who attempted to impress 
upon the people of this country our national inefficiency in marks- 
manship. For twenty years he has preached the urgent need of 
extended opportunities for rifle practice on the lines which a thirty 
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years’ experience at American and Continental rifle competitions has 
convinced him are the right ones. If he may venture to express his 
opinion, it is, that to make the rifle club movement a popular one, 
and, therefore, a successful one, it must be entirely independent 
from Government. The rifles to be used should not be Service rifles, 
nor should the ammunition be Service ammunition. The one is 
too clumsy, coarsely sighted, and heavy of trigger-pull to make 
it an attractive weapon wherewith to acquire a liking for rifle 
shooting; it is like playing billiards with a broomstick. The other 
is not only too expensive for the average citizen’s purse, but, what 
is more important, the use of Service ammunition entails far greater 
precautions in safeguarding ranges than does black-powder ammu- 
nition. Five hundred and seventy-two rifle ranges have been closed 
since the introduction of cordite, because not sufficiently safe 
for high pressure ammunition. Another, and perhaps the best 
of al! reasons, why civilian clubs should use rifles and ammunition 
of their own, is the immunity it would ensure of another rifle and 
cartridge famine as a result of the Government’s deplorable un- 
readiness. It would be the first duty of any central committee of 
civilian rifle clubs to examine into and select one particular pattern 
of breechloading rifle and black powder ammunition, both for target 
practice and for purposes of home defence. Both could be then pro- 
duced in large quantities and at reasonable prices, say, £2 10s. or £3, 
while the black powder ammunition could, by reloading, be made to 
cost less than a third of what Service cartridges cost. And much the 
same saving would result thereby in the construction of safety ranges 
in densely populated districts. 

Nobody is more unpleasantly aware than is the writer that when 
he speaks of short ranges and the standing position as by far the 
most suitable for learning to shoot, when he characterises English 
long range shooting for war-training ends as a waste of ammunition, 
he has against him almost every British rifle shot who has never 


} 1 
been ab 


road. But on the other hand, he has on his side the mature 
experience of every other country that lays claim to marksman- 
ship. Let him attempt in the following A B C fashion to dispel the 
mischievous axioms that have done more than anything else to keep 
British marksmanship at the bottom of the ladder instead of at the 
top, which is the position which he claims it should occupy as that of 
the leading country in all matters of sport and personal skill. 

Now the first question the reader is asked to answer is “ Why do 
we learn to shoot with the rifle?” Surely in order that the soldier 
may learn to hit the enemy and the sportsman his stag, or ibex or 
lion. Accurately sighted rifles shoot nowadays further than a man 
ean see, hence the skill of the soldier or sportsman is limited by eye- 
sight as well as by the constantly varying surrounding conditions of 
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ground, wind and weather. During the process of learning any game 
of skill we do not, as a rule, make use of artificial means which for one 
reason or another cannot be used when the skill we have acquired 
comes to be practically tested. We learn billiards, or cricket, or tennis 
with the same appliances which we use when we have become adepts 
at these games. Any extra adjunct or accessory used only during 
our period of learning we would probably call a useless contrivance 
partaking of the nature of a trick. Now let the reader remember 
that neither Boers nor stags walk about holding in front of them 
white screens six feet high with a three feet bull’s-eye painted black 
inthe centre. Nor would Boer or stag let us step off in ever so hasty 
a manner the intervening distance, or give us time to line the course 
of the bullet with fluttering flags in order that when we have settled 
ourselves down in the most comfortable firing position, and are at 
last ready to pull trigger, we may accurately know the distance, and 
from what direction and with what force the wind is blowing at that 
moment all along the course. WNer is it likely that even our bravely 
stolid Tommies will ever exhibit, when they are themselves under fire, 
the necessary cooiness to manipulate the fine little screws that regulate 
the intricate sighting contrivances employed in this country—but no- 
where else—for long range shooting. 

Without these fluttering flags, black bull’s-eyes of a given size on 
a white background, carefully measured distances and twirling of 
minute screws, hitting anything like a standing man at distances 
beyond 600 yards becomes guesswork ; and guesswork, when there is 
no marker to show you whether you have overshot or undershot, 
whether your bullet went to the right or to the left (and by how 
much) of the Boer or stag becomes a mere waste of ammunition. 
Without these adjuncts the Queen’s Prizeman cannot make sure of 
hitting his target, much less his bull at over 600 or 700 yards, and when 
one hears men talk glibly about hitting a man at 900 or 1,000 yards 
(under war conditions), one can be sure that they have never tried it.’ 

That the standing position for target shooting is the most difficult, 
everyone of course knows. When the tyro has once mastered it he 


pondent, signing himsclf ‘ Rifleman,’ asserted that: ‘as for shooting single men at 
880 yards the writer would undertake to make it very hot for Mr. Baillie-Grohman at 
this range with either the Lee-Metford, Lee-Enfield, or Martini-Ienry, preferably the 
last, if he would stand up to the fire.”? This challenge was too sporting a one not to 
tempt even a poor man, but in order to save the challenger the annoyances of a trial 
for manslaughter and himself the shock of an inquest, he accepted it with the qualifica- 
tion that a fesimile dummy should take the place of his precious body. With this 
limitation the writer offered to lose to any charity to be named £100. Every time 
“ Rifleman” hit the dummy, shooting alternately out of five brand new Service rifles, 
waa to cost the writer a £5 note, while ‘* Rifleman ”’ was only to pay 2s. 6d. if he failed 
to make good his threat. Unfortunately ‘“‘ Rifleman’? backed out of it when thus 
taken at his word, asserting that “‘the conditions would puzzle Dr. Carver,” which 
was 2iusing to say the least—Morning Post, March 9th, 12th, and 30th, 1900. 
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has mastered all that is required to make him a good shot under war 
conditions. Any good short range shoulder shot can shoot in the 
prone position at reasonable distances after a few sighting shots to 
find his elevation. And at unreasonable distances his shooting, when 
unassisted by wind-gauging flags, ascertained distances, &c., will in 
any case be a mere “ browning of the veldt,” of which such an incred- 
ible amount has been done by our troops in South Africa. There are 
other reasons why short ranges are better than long ones to learn at. 
Taking it for granted, of course, that the rifle is properly sighted— 
without it practice is an utter waste of ammunition—a man, when he 
misses the bull’s-eye at 200 or 300 yards, knows and is convinced that 
it is his own fault, and that it has not been the fault of too much 
wind or too little wind, of mirage or of any of the other “ good and 
valid causes ” which explain the deflection of his bullet at 1,000 yards.* 

The writer of course foresees that in reply to these revolutionary 
reforms suggested by him his adversaries will demand to know 
whether during the whole of the Boer war a single instance occurred 
of the foe firing in any other but the recumbent position. Quite true, 
no Boer force, so far as the writer knows, shot in any but the prone 
position from behind the best available shelter they could find. But 
this proves nothing at all. Boers invariably learnt to shoot at short 
ranges from the shoulder, standing, as I have been repeatedly told 
by those who have seen them practising. Long range shooting they 
considered waste of cartridges. Moreover, we must not be guided to 
an extreme extent by the experiences we have garnered in the present 
war, with its many tactical mistakes and strategical blunders. In 
a war under ordinary European topographical and tactical conditions, 
this potting of our men from safe cover under the most favourable 
surroundings will probably not be possible, for artillery, less handi- 
capped by the roadless condition of the country than it has been in 
our present engagements, will make it as hot for the one side as for 
the other. 

Abroad, to give a brief summary of what is done by our 
neighbours, every male, not a cripple, criminal, or of unsound mind, 
is, as a matter of course, a trained rifle shot. He has fired at least three 
or four hundred shots at stationary and at disappearing targets, at ascer- 
tained and at unascertained distances. The ranges exceed in no case 
for individual fire 600 yards or thereabouts, but by far the largest 
majority of shots he has fired at 200 or 300 yards. All his pre- 
liminary shooting was performed in the standing position, and only 
when he has mastered it thoroughly is he practised in the kneeling 


(1) Bisley apologists never fail to point out to one the usefulness of Bisley shooting 
as a test for rifles. This is mixing up two entirely different things. What the rifle is 
to be should be left entirely to the decision of experts, while the Bisley prize meeting 
should be solely a test of marksmanship. 
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or prone position. After he has absolved his two or three years’ 
service in the army (men of superior education get off with one year) 
he returns to civil life, in most cases a much improved being ; for the 
uncouth country lout, or weedy town youth, has been metamorphosed 
into a neat, alert, straight-backed young fellow whose worth for most 
civil employments has been doubled. If he has distinguished himself 
at all as a shot in his company, he will probably join the nearest 
civilian rifle club where he can perfect himself in the art of which he 
has learnt more than the rudiments in his soldiering days. He 
exchanges the clumsy Service Mauser or Mannlicher with its military 
“drag” pull and coarse sights for a target-rifle (black powder) with 
a light trigger and fine sights. The latter must be simple, however 
fine, verniers and wind gauge sights not being permitted, nor are they 
required for the short ranges at which he shoots. He fires this rifle, 
standing without any artificial rest, not even the use of the sling 
being permitted, at a target from 140 to 330 yards away (130 
to 300 metres). These targets have bull’s eyes of various shapes and 
sizes, those for shorter distances being round and from 6 to 12 inches 
in diameter. The 300 metres target is oblong. All the bulls are 
divided by rings into from five to ten spaces and the value of the shot 
increases the nearer it has struck to the mathematical centre of the 
bull’s eye. Shots outside the bull’s eye have no value. Matches of 
all sorts are constantly being shot off, and every large club has 
at least one great prize meeting annually, at which marksmen from 
all parts of the Continent compete, sometimes in numbers twice 
as great as meet at Bisley, which is our only large rifle meeting. 
There is a sort of central or federal rifle club (Schiitsenbund) 
in every country, from which emanate the guiding directions on 
points of general utility, but they in no way interfere with the 
internal management of the countless smaller clubs. The largest 
of these central clubs is the Deutscher Schiitzenbund, and this body 
holds an annual prize meeting in different towns, attended by many 
thousand picked shots. At last year’s meeting in Dresden one saw 
some very fine shooting (a Tyrolese beating the Swiss and New York 
crack shots of the world by many points).’ 

The civilian clubs are entirely independent of the State and manage 
their own affairs without let or hindrance. It goes without saying 
that each member owns his rifle and, of course, is well aware that if 
it is at all neglected he has no chance in any competition. Such a 
meddlesome restriction as the one imposed by the British War Office, 
preventing members of rifle clubs taking their rifles home with them, 

(1) This man, Fried. Ritzl by name, is in one respect a phenomenon, for he shoots at 
fifty far better than he did when at the usual prime for off-hand shooting, five-and- 
twenty years ago. The writer, shooting against him in the year 1876, in a ‘‘ running- 


deer ’’ match (it was described, with diagrams, in the Fie/d), beat him easily; to-day, 
he would be simply nowhere, though not his senior in years. 
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is in itself so utterly absurd, and shows such total ignorance of the 
fundamental principles of rifle clubs, as to remove it altogether beyond 
the scope of serious criticism. In some Continental countries the 
State assists civilian rifle clubs by substantial subsidies for prizes. In 
some cases, as, for instance, in Austria, the condition is attached that 
a portion of the State prizes must be shot for with Service arms. 
This innovation is, however, unpopular, for no good shot cares to 
compete with the far clumsier military arm. In the United States, 
where rifle practice is much indulged in, the visitor can witness some 
splendid marksmanship; the bulk of shooting is done at 200 yards, 
standing. Years ago there was for a short time a craze for long- 
range shooting, but the practical American soon discovered its useless- 
ness for purposes of field training. 

Sundry paragraphs in the Press indicate that the Swiss system will 
be the one upon the lines of which the War Office propose to carry 
out reforms in this country. The Swiss are among the best rifie- 
shots in the world, and their military service. which is nothing but 
a comproniise, for they have no standing army in the usual sense 
of the word, is well adapted to their circumstances. But what are 
their circumstances ? Switzerland is in no way threatened, its entity 
is guaranteed by the Great Powers, and it is about the last country 
that can be likened to the British Empire, with its vast colonial 
possessions, and its 2,000 miles of coast-line. In Switzerland every 
adult male is a rifle-shot, thanks to their universal training, and the 
absence of other attractions in the sporting line. To this degree of 
national excellence in marksmanship Britain can never aspire, but 
we can follow the example of other continental nations where civilian 
rifle-clubs flourish and do excellent service in training thousands 
without in any way depending upon the assistance of Government 
or interfering with military institutions. The one essential to achieve 
this end is legislation obliging County Councils to furnish, on 
reasonable terms, ground for short safety ranges. What can be done 
with one acre of ground the writer has shown on a previous occasion. 

In the hysterical days that followed that dismal series of defeats a 
year ago some extraordinary proposals made their appearance in the 
press of this country. One distinguished member of the House of 
Lords, writing to the Morning Post, seriously contended that our 
soldiers should be trained to “shoot at one mile and a half or more!” 
Two thousand six hundred and forty yards—or more! One wonders 
what conception the writer of this letter could have had of what the 
human eye can see at that distance. He was probably unaware of 
the fact that, to hit a man a mile and a half off, he would have to 
point the barrel at a spot in mid-air 1,240 feet or so over his 
would-be victim! Another proposal born in those perturbed days was 
to use the rifle as a miniature mortar, delivering “ withering volleys 
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at high angles of elevation.” Another invoked the assistance of The 
Times to bring it about that recruits learn to fire from the hip, for the 
reason that “it relieves him from the terrible apprehension he has of 
the kick of the rifle which makes him sore all over.”” The writer of 
this remarkable letter had evidently never shot with a modern Service 
rifle, or he would have known that there is absolutely no kick to dread 
in the Lee-Metford, Mauser, or Mannlicher. 

But to return to our civilian clubs. Nobody who followed the 
movement could remain unaware that it had bitter foes from 
the start, as bitter as were the enemies which the Volunteers had 
to contend against forty years ago. In one respect, the animosity of 
to-day is even more virulent, for it does not hesitate to besmirch the 
good sense of the British people. Men in high places have denounced 
the rifle club movement, by contending ‘that it would be sheer mad- 
ness for the State to allow the civil population to become armed with 
weapons of deadly precision ” (save the mark if they referred to the 
present Service rifle), “ for what terrible use could not Socialists and 
Anarchists make of them?” Is the civilian population of Britain 
less to be trusted than that of other nations, who have long been 
in unhampered possession of the arms. and ammunition used for 
rifle practice ? Why should members of a rifle club be more likely 
to make bad use of their rifles than the Volunteers, who have free 
control over their weapons P 

Influential men, both civilian and military, oppose the rifle clubs on 
the ground that this “ mischievous movement,” as they call it, takes 
good material from the Volunteers. Lord Cowper in a letter to The 
Spectator says: “ Do not let it be supposed for one moment that there 
is any appreciable number of men who can spare time for shooting, 
and who cannot spare time for drill.” If by drill Lord Cowper means 
Volunteer drill, he is, the writer thinks, quite wrong, for there are 
tens of thousands of men who are prevented from becoming Volunteers 
but who would be able to join rifle clubs. Age, physical reasons, 
professional reasons, hours of work, distance from Volunteer centres, 
dislike to drill, dislike to the company, or objections to submit to the 
orders of a social inferior—these and other reasons explain why Lord 
Cowper’s contentions start from false premises. 

It is, of course, to be foreseen that those who know nothing of the 
world outside England will infallibly ask how it is possible that such 
a movement can ever become an important element in the defence of 
these shores against invasion (which is all that it aims at), considering 
that all military supervision is rejected, and it refuses to be hampered 
by the red tape leading-string which the War Office so promptly hung 
about the necks of the 6,000 “ affiliated ” ones. 

Rifle clubs such as are here proposed need in no way clash, or com- 
pete, with any of the auxilairy forces. They simply would furnish 
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material from which a “ force of last resort’ for the defence of hearth 
and home can speedily be organised when danger threatens. Marks- 
manship is the one acquirement which cannot be taught in the drill- 
shed or in the barrack-yard; it cannot be learnt in a day or ina 
week, for, of course, shooting at bull’s eyes 200 yards off is not all 
that rifle clubs will teach. Instruction in judging distances, field 
work, etc., will necessarily be one of the features to which attention 
will be given, at any rate in the case of those who can spare the time 
for it. Drill, on the other hand, of the sort required by a Landsturm 
can be acquired by willing minds in a very short time, and by none 
more so than by the average Briton, who has learnt to “ move about” 
in the football and cricket field, and to whom the first principles are 
now also being imparted as part of his schooling. 

If the Empire which the nineteenth century created is to be pre- 
served, is to be rendered fit to face the struggles of the twentieth, the 
nation must arm. Across the Channel, across the Atlantic, across 
the Pacific, are grouped clouds charged with forces that sooner or 
later will assuredly put Britain’s military, as well as commercial, 
staying power to a far more severe test than they have been in our 
quarrel with an insignificant, undisciplined, peasant foe, whose bubble 
we proposed, rather vaingloriously, to prick in the good old British 
fashion by the bayonets of a few odd regiments. Unfortunately 
sundry Mausers prevented the bayonets ever getting a chance of 
doing so, and the few regiments have grown into a substantial army 
of close upon 300,000 men. To-day Britain’s prestige in the eyes of 
the world is further from rehabilitation than it was twelve months 
ago, when we thought the darkest days were over. And what is 
perhaps the most dangerous warning of all, those whose ears are not 
closed to the mutterings of the colonial Press have recognised. If 
the sons of Greater Britain once begin to lose faith in the ability of 
the Mother Country’s military and civil administration to cope with 
the Empire’s issues, then bands will be loosened that have made the 
Empire what it is to-day. To see its best blood wasted in some 
“unfortunate incident,” be it through a general’s blunder, or a staff 
officer’s muddle, is bad enough—accidents will occur in any army. 
Far worse than the crimes of commission are those of omission, the 
lack of horses, the insufficiency in the supply and the inferior 
quality of rifles, the inadequate hospital and commissariat arrange- 
ments, all of which might have been prevented by reasonable fore- 
thonght. It is not surprising that the feeling aptly described as 
sulks that pervades this country in regard to the war has also, in 
spite of the warm appreciation of the Colonials’ services by our 
generals, spread throughout the Empire, and is bound, if the pro- 
mised reforms are not speedily carried out, to put a dangerous strain 
on the one tie that binds it together. 


W. A. Bariuie-Grouman. 
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Ix choosing for the subject of their usual winter Loan Exhibition 
the works of British painters who have died during the last half- 
century, the Royal Academy have arranged for us an exhibition 
which is not only peculiarly suitable to the first year of the new 
century, but is also in itself one of the most interesting which we 
have seen there since the glorious days when the private collections 
of England first gave up their treasures for public exhibition, and 
when nearly the whole extent of the Galleries was lined with master- 
pieces of Renaissance painting. Perhaps, now that more than a 
generation has elapsed since these Loan Exhibitions were first started, 
and many of the ancient works have descended or been transferred 
to the hands of fresh owners, it might be time to think of beginning 
over again, and giving the younger generation of the present day 
the opportunity of seeing the glories which their fathers saw. In 
the meantime the present exhibition is of great interest ; it serves to 
illustrate how far the theory and practice of the art of painting has 
been modified during the last two generations ; enables us to estimate 
from a new point of view some artistic reputations of the past half- 
century; and brings before us works of which the older among us 
can recall the first appearance, and with which we are glad to renew 
our acquaintance. 

One criticism must be made at the outset: we have purposely 
alluded to the exhibition as one of “ British paintings,” but the 
Academy Catalogue reads “ British Artists.” Then why is not 
sculpture represented ? It might no doubt be urged that sculptures 
are more difficult to borrow than paintings; and—which would be 
only too true—that British sculpture, during the half-century, has 
been little worth note until the last few years; of the deceased 
sculptors of the period, after Stevens, perhaps Woolner and Lough 
are the only two whose repute has not dwindled with time. Still, 
Foley, Bailey, MacDowell, Westmacott, and Durham, left produc- 
tions displaying, at least, grace and refined feeling,’ and it would 
have been interesting—even instructive—to have compared their 
work with the English sculpturesque standard of the present day. 
But if sculpture was not forthcoming why label the catalogue 
‘ British artists,” when only one art is represented? It is no doubt 
an almost ineradicable superstition of the English public mind that 


(1) Gibson, supposed to be a greater name in his day than any of these, is, of course, 
sufficiently represented in the special gallery of his works in the same building. 
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“art” means “ painting”; but that is just one of those superstitions 
which a “ Royal Academy of Arts” ought to contend against instead 
of tacitly fortifying it. 

Towards the revision of artistic reputations which, as already 
observed, is one of the temptations to which the visitor to such an 
exhibition as this is exposed, the Academy have offered a piquant 
suggestion at the very entrance door to Gallery I., on one side of 
which hangs John Phillip’s small work, “ Dolores at the Balcony,” 
on the other side Millais’ painting, about the same size, entitled 
* Only a Lock of Hair.” Could there be a more striking example 
of the contrast between second-rate and first-rate art? Both repre- 
sent the head and bust of a woman; neither expresses any special 
feeling—for, in spite of its title, there is no sentiment in the Millais 
picture; but while Phillip’s is just a superficial portraiture of a 
Spanish type of costume and physiognomy, painted with the ease of 
aman to whom the type had become familiar, Millais’ is instinct 
with study and artistic care in every detail: the one work is already 
out of date, the other can never be so.! Of the value which con- 
scientious execution will give to a work of art we have another 
example in Leslie’s “Mother and Child” in the same room. It has 
been the custom rather to undervalue the elder Leslie of late; but 
a few years ago his picture from The Vicar of Wakefield, “The 
Dance at Farmer Flamborough’s,” reminded one what a talent fer 
characterisation he possessed; and in the small picture exhibited 
this year, the painting of the fore-shortened infant’s head is one of 
the best pieces of work in the exhibition, and should not be passed 
over. Sir John Gilbert’s death is too recent for him to have quite 
passed into the category of deceased masters yet ; one still regards 
his works almost as those of a contemporary. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to realise what will be thought of him by another generation ; 
it is still more difficult to understand why he is more largely repre- 
sented here (by ten pictures) than any other artist. He went in for 
“‘the buff-jerkin business,” and although in a sense his pictures 
(except for his two or three excursions into scenes from Wolsey’s 
life) are all alike, it cannot be denied that there is a vigour of action, 
a sense of composition (both in respect of figures and landscape), 
and a certain breadth of style about them, which renders each one a 
fine work by itself; it is when seen together that they suffer by the 
constant repetition of the same recipe. To have exhibited so many 
of them was the worst thing the Academy could have done for him; 
they should have selected one or two of the best. But Gilbert may 


(1) What is the date of this small work of Millais? It is not given in the Academy 
catalogue, nor does the picture appear (under this title, at least) in Mr. J. G. Millais’ 
catalogue of his father’s works. It apparently belongs to what may be called his pre- 
Raphaelite period. 
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survive as a painter who did one thing well, like some of the Dutch 
nasters whose pictures are all alike; every collector would wish to 
1ave one example, though he may not care for more. 

Pictures like Calthrop’s “‘ From Generation to Generation,” and 
Calderon’s “ Her Most High, Mighty, and Puissant Grace,” impress 
one as having been painted to furnish subjects for popular engravings 
in the illustrated papers, having performed which function they 
might well vanish into space. Then here is E. W. Cooke’s “ Goodwin 
Sands’; is it possible that the author of this stage sea was in his day 
considered an eminent sea-painter ? Has the sea altered since then, 
or have we “suffered a sea change” in our way of seeing it? How- 
ever, we may console ourselves with the reflection that the French 
painters of marines are to-day just where Cooke was when this was 
painted. His “ Calm Day on the Scheldt,” with a fine feeling of 
repose about it, shows his best powers; but his works remind one of Sir 
George Beaumont’s insane question to Constable, “ Where do you put 
your brown tree?” For Cooke’s pictures it would be, “ Where do 
you put your buff sail?’’ LEastlake’s “ The Sisters,” with their fair 
faces and shoulders made of best celluloid, represents a kind of flesi- 
painting which would hardly find place on the walls in an annual 
Academy exhibition of to-day ; it is pretty enough, but certainly, in 
Blake’s phrase, the blood is not “seen to circulate in their bodies.” ! 
** One of those pre- Raphaelite pictures,’ was the remark I overheard in 
reference to it, a touching instance of the perception and education of 
the British public as to the modern history of their own art-schools. 
Ktty could have shown something very different to most of his con- 
temporaries in the way of colour and texture in flesh-painting; but 
he died in 1849, and is therefore hors concours, as they say in the 
French exhibitions. 

Generally speaking it would seem to be in the sense of colour and 
texture that there has been the most remarkable, even astonishing 
progress in English painting, as between the earlier and the later years 
of the half-century. Take Landseer for instance, who, as far as 
animals are concerned, was a great painter; his “Stag at Bay” is 
magnificent as regards the stag, but it is half spoiled by the steely 
tone of the landscape; and in his clever portrait of himself and two 
dogs, under the title “‘ The Connoisseurs,” it is the same; the colour 
(or the want of it) is quite forbidding to the eye. F. Holl may be 
said to represent a rather later survival of this colourless quality ; the 
customary suits of solemn black in which his portraits were by 
preference arrayed, with the head flashing out white at the top, seem 
to influence all his pictures. ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath 


? 
, 
! 


(1) From Blake’s Catalogue Raisonnée on an exhibition of his own works, including a 
combat of ancient Britons: ‘In Mr. B.’s Britons the blood is seen to circulate in their 


bodies ; he defies competition !”’ 
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taken away,” a work of real feeling and expression, suggests the idea 
that he used printer’s ink as a vehicle. Poor E. M. Ward, whom 
latter-day criticism of his works drove to suicide, was a sinner in colour 
in the opposite direction, and failed to find this out when others had 
found it out; but in regard to character, costume, and incident, he 
was a really able and painstaking illustrator of historic scenes, and 
one is glad to see here his large picture of “ The Last Sleep of Argyll,” 
a work of fine and genuine feeling, and not disfigured by his usual 
criarde quality of colour; tie figure of the wicked Councillor seems 
rather portentously tall, but that of the sleeping victim, in an almost 
childlike attitude of repose, is really pathetic and impressive ; and one 
cannot but feel that Ward’s country owes him some reparation for the 
harsh treatment by which his latter days were made intolerable to him. 
Had not Maclise, too, a claim to be represented ; or is it supposed that 
Ruskin killed him for good and all? As a colourist he was indeed 
very terrible ; but his picture of “‘ Malvolio and the Duchess,” as a 
piece of dramatic characterisation, is one of the most successful of 
modern Shakspeare illustrations. With more emphasis we may ask 
low it came about that Creswick is entirely unrepresented—a land- 
scape-painter who in his day held an important place in English art, 
and produced some really beautiful works. A protest in favour of 
Jchn Martin, made in a letter to The Times, was on the other hand 
entirely unreasonable. Martin had no doubt a genius for inventing 
vast architectural perspectives, and, had he restricted himself to archi- 
tectural compositions, might have had a /ocus standi on that ground ; 
but these were only the scenic setting for puerile conceptions of the 
Last Judgment, the Day of Wrath, the Plains of Heaven, &c., set 
forth in stage effects of red morocco and burnt cork ; like Gustave 
Doré’s pictures, they were painted to catch the evangelical religious 
public of the day, and served their purpose for the time. As for reviving 
them, one might as well attempt, in literature, to revive Dr. Cumming 
01 the Apocalypse. 

The presence in the exhibition of some of the finest of Walker’s 
pictures, and nearly all the best of George Mason’s, serves among other 
things to suggest some considerations as to the relation between the 
human personage in art and in real life. Does the more legitimate 
object of art, and its more permanent interest, lie in the realistic pour- 
trayal of men and women as they are met with in every-day life, or in 
a more or less idealised representation which may have a certain 
symbolic intention? The reference here is not to the purely ideal 
figures of classic or romantic legend, but to those which profess to 
represent figures of actual life. Of realism without character or 
interest of any kind we have examples in Pettie’s “The Steps” and 
“A Solo”: costume pictures of which the human interest is of the 
slightest, the artistic interest even less; for this kind of picture can 
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only justify itself by sheer power and individuality of style and 
execution, which are hardly to be found here. Even in the case of 
W. Hunt, a realist painter of exceptional powers, one can hardly 
think that his talent was well employed in such mere jokes as 
“ Father’s Boots,” or such a totally uninteresting subject as ‘ The 
Shed” (both in the water-colour room). There is character and 
humour in his “ Boy and Wasp,” which hangs just where his still 
more characteristic work, “ The Cricket-player,” hung at a similar 
exhibition some years ago. This at least one demands: the most 
accomplished realism must at least show us something worth realising. 
The works of Mason and Walker carry the question to a higher 
stage. Both painted, in general and by preference, figures in humble 
life; both have given us a good many idealised peasants. All these 
idealised pictures do not stand on quite the same ground: for some 
of Walker’s at least there is a raison d’étre, to be considered just now. 
But Mason’s “ Harvest Moon,” for example, is illogical ; it professes 
to represent a mere scene in rural life; there is no symbolism about 
it; but we feel that it is unreal; these are no true rustic figures; no 
villagers born and bred ever looked or walked like the man with the 
violin and he with the scythe. It is an artist’s pose. I never see 
this picture without thinking, from some association of ideas, of Lord 
De Tabley’s charming little poem “ Rural Evening,” of which the 
following are the first and last verses :— 


“ The whip cracks on the plough-team’s flank, 
The thresher’s flail beats duller, 
The round of day has warmed a bank 
Of cloud to primrose colour. 
o . * * 


“ Comes from the road-side inn caught up 
A brawl of crowded laughter, 
Through falling brooks and cawing rooks, 
And a fiddle scrambling after.” 


The subject is the same in both cases, but De Tabley’s poem is a 
genuine rural evening ; the scent and sound of the country are in it ; 
they are not in Mason’s picture. It is the same with “A Pastoral 
Symphony.” The fact is that both are essentially decorative pictures ; 
the contrived way in which the heads of the figures, in the latter 
picture, just cut the line of the sea-horizon, is emphatically a decorative 
incident ; but they are not treated in a sufficiently decorative manner ; 
they come too near to naturalistic treatment without being natural. If 
both pictures were painted in a flatter manner, as confessedly decorative 
compositions, they would be all right. As rural scenes the smaller 
pictures, “‘ Blackberry Gatherers’’ and “ The Gander,” are far more 
true, and may possibly continue to be prized when the feeling for 
pictures like the “ Harvest Moon” has evaporated ; for this taste for 
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the idyllic peasant is a quite recent development, and may be only a 
short-lived one. In ‘The Gander” the figure of the child in a blue 
dress waving the geese away is not only perfectly charming but 
perfectly true to nature, and the same may be said of the group of 
young women in the “ Evening Hymn,” the largest and most impor- 
tant of Mason’s earlier works. There is no “ posing’”’ in these figures ; 
and as to their beauty, those who know what perfect and even 
delicate beauty is often to be met with among the cottage girls of 
rural England will not think the painter has overstepped nature in 
this particular, 

The greater artist, Walker, whose life closed so sadly too soon for 
all he might have done, also took up, in the latter years of his career, 
the idyllic movement—was perhaps in great part the stimulating 
cause of it; but he commenced by pure and unpretending naturalism, 
and it is curious to compare the real and uncor mpromising truthfulness 
of his figures in such pictures as the water-colours entitled “ Spring ” 
and “ Autumn,” and that truly pathetic work, “ The Lost Path,” with 
some of the idealised peasants of a few years later. No one ever met 
a vazabond boy with the air and manner of the one in “ Way farers, n 
nor a labouring man like the one who walks past “ The Old Gate.’ 
The “ Lost Path” is a more true and more pathetic picture than 
“ Wayfarers.”’ But in such a work as “The Plough,” as well as in 
the “ Harbour of Refuge” (which is not in the exhibition), Walker 
was obviously aiming at something more than mere pictorial effect or 
mere reality of de lineation. The whole work is a kind of allegory or 
symbolism of the pathos of human toil. The whole landscape is part 
of the expres sion of this central idea—the desolate-looking bank of 
red clay in the background, the cold winter brook twisting through 
the foreground, combine to give the impression of melan: choly and 
discomfort; and the figure thrown forward and leaning in sheer 
fatigue on the plough-handles, though like no labourer one would 
actually find following a plough in this country, is in place here, for 
the whole picture is a symbolism, and a realistic figure would have 
been out of harmony with it. So with the “ Harbour of Refuge,” 
which expresses the tra gedy of the contrast between Youth and Age; 
the figure of the mower has been criticised as unreal: so it is, but it 
is the symbolical summary of the glory of youth and strength; 
nothing less would have met the case; substitute for it a realistic 
study of the first gardener you find mowing a lawn (if lawns are ever 
mown now), and the poetic elevation of the work w ould be destroyed. 
Ifere Walker’s instinct (for he never reasoned about his art) led him 
right ; and, had he lived, it is probably in this direction of symbolic 
painting that his genius would have moved. “The Bathers,” which 
is sometimes called his best work, and which, hung opposite to the 
“‘ Harvest Moon,” seems at first sight like realistic opposed to idyllic 
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pinting, is not consistent realism; many of the figures, notably the 
two boys in the water, are delightfully characteristic, but the two 
naked youths in the centre are idealised in respect of their surround- 
ings—even the clothes and towels are idealised into “ drapery”; so 
that the picture, with all its splendid talent, is not all cn entirely the 
same plane. It was in “The Plough” and the “ Harbour of 
Refuge ” that Walker’s matured genius had found its true field. 
Among works in which the figure is used to convey purely ideal 
meaning or to illustrate ideal legend, there is nothing in the galleries 
which is more complete and satisfactory in itself than Albert Moore’s 
early picture, ‘“ The Quartette,” which, when first exhibited, bore the 
sub-title, “ A Painter’s Tribute tothe Art of Music.” The meaning is 
admirably conveyed ; a delicate harmony of colour pervades it, and 
the three maidens who represent the arts are charmingly grouped 
and draped. It may be questioned whether he ever did anything 
better than this; it is a far more pleasing and interesting work than 
the large and rather hard picture called “ Summer Night,” with its 
listless females with vacant countenances. Calderon’s very sensuous 
‘“‘ Aphrodite,” floating in a strained attitude, one leg doubled under 
the other, on a very conventional blue seu, is one of those pictures 
which make one wish that modern painters would leave Greek myths 
alone, if they are only going to touch them to take all the poetry out 
of them, and reduce them to the level of genre painting, or pretty 
near it. Rossetti, on the other hand, has reduced Dante’s pair of 
lovers toa decorative design, a small water-colour so original in itself, 
and so fine in colour, that it will, perhaps, always command admira- 
tion for these qualities, independently of the subject, and in spite of 
its acted mediwvalism; but it is an absurdly naive rendering of 
Paolo and Francesca. The same kind of acted medizevalism charac- 
terises Burne-Jones’s small picture of “ Theophilus and the Angel.” 
It is impossible to believe that this type of modern art will retain its 
hold; it appeals to a factitious sentiment of the day. It is more 
difficult to conjecture what will be the future of that class of Rossetti’s 
works of which the large picture of “ Fiammetta” is one of the best 
examples. Rich and splendid colour there is in this, as in others of 
its type, and the figure has not that abnormal conformation which 
almost shocks us in some of Rossetti’s life-size paintings of women ; 
but there is a want of intellectual interest in such painting, and it is 
certain that the enthusiasm which was awakened by the first public 
exhibitions of Rossetti’s pictures, with their splendid colour and 
entire novelty (at that time) of style and idea, has already very much 
abated. Burne-Jones’s “ Flamma Vestalis”’ represents, perhaps, the 
perfection of his beautiful though somewhat conventional art, the 
more so because it escapes that weak and conventional type of face, 
with the long chin, which the artist repeated till one was weary of it, 
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and which he bestowed alike on men and women, whose sex, in fact, 
in his pictures can only be conjectured from their costume. The 
hands in this picture are beautifully painted. But though Burne- 
Jones was a most gifted, refined, and, perhaps, in some sense a great 
painter, it seems rather doubtful how future generations will regard 
his work. With all its fine qualities, it has two serious drawbacks ; 
an all-pervading mannerism, and what may be called a want of man- 
liness. The former defect has not, it is true, always stood in the 
way of permanent reputation, for we know what mannerists were 
some eminent painters of the Renaissance. But theirs was a man- 
nerism of their own day; Burne-Jones’s is a mannerism to some 
extent of adoption and revival—a studied shutting-out of the life of his 
own day. Wherefore it seems possible that even so unassuming a work 
as Millais’ girl in a yellow frock, entitled ‘“ Pensive,” may survive 
both “ Fiammetta” and “ Flamma Vestalis.” It is more unaffected, 
and its interest is more genuine, and therefore more permanent. 

In this connection it is curious, and should be a warning to artists, 
to observe how inevitably Biblical subjects seem to be synonymous 
with mediocrity and commonplace in painting. They are, in fact, 
seldom undertaken in the present day by painters of the highest 
class ; and, although the Old Testament teems with great suggestions 
for painting, the conventional and unreal sense in which it is read in 
modern religious England seems to exercise a kind of withering 
effect on the genius of the artist, who treats the Bible as the religious 
public read it, as something apart from nature. Thus Millais’ large 
picture of “ Aaron and Hur Holding up Moses’ hands ”’-is assuredly 
one of the weakest things he did, and narrowly escapes the genre of the 
family illustrated Bible-picture. This stamp of thing is shown to 
perfection in Armitage’s “ Festival of Esther,” a Bible-picture of 
the first water. Madox Brown could never have been as common- 
place as this, but his Joseph’s brethren showing “‘ The Coat of Many 
Celours,” in the same room, seems to evade the central feeling of the 
situation, and resolves itself into a learned study of Jewish physiog- 
nomy and archeology. The only Bible-picture of late years which 
showed real force and reality of conception was Mr. Watts’s figure 
of “Jonah Prophesying against Nineveh,” and that fairly startled 
people ; it was too rea/ for an orthodox Bible illustration. 

Landscape is not very largely represented, but there is plenty of 
interest in the examples that are exhibited. To the new generation 
Paul Falconer Poole is probably almost an unknown name, nor 
during his lifetime could he find a public for his pictures, which may 
be said to have represented landscape with a special expression. “ The 
Seventh Day of the Decameron,” originally exhibited under the title 
“ The Song of Filomena,” is a richly-coloured dreamland; the figures, 
though they blend well with the scene, are not those of Boccaccio, nor 
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were figures Poole’s strong point. “A Lion in the Path,” which 
hangs, I believe, exactly where it hung when first exhibited at the 
Academy many years ago, is perhaps his finest and most characteristic 
work ; a lowering and angry scene, in which the landscape seems to 
be a part of the terror inspired by the lion, dimly seen under the 
shade. This is a grand work, and represents a type of art in which 
Poole may be said to have stood alone. In landscape pure and simple 
we have examples which, though on a small scale, serve to show that 
the last generation of English painters could rise to a broader and 
more monumental style in landscape than we can find now. Linnell’s 
three small landscapes are all grand in style, though in those num- 
bered 9 and 31 it might be objected that, in his anxiety for unity 
of effect, he brings the colour of the sky a little too much over the 
whole picture. Local colour and foreground detail are, on the other 
hand, too prominent in the scheme of the modern landscape painter, 
as in Vicat Cole’s large picture in Gallery IV., where the near stub- 
ble-field is as real as the foreground illusion in a panorama; but 
then cui bono? Wedo not want to be “ illuded’”’; that is not the 
object of landscape-painting. The foreground beach in Turner's 
“Conway Castle” would be thought bad painting in the present 
day ; it is not the colour of a sandy beach; but then what a grand 
whole the picture is. As examples of the old broad style of land- 
scape-painting David Cox’s little picture, “ Going to the Plough,” 
with its delicate bit of distance, should be looked at, and Collier’s 
beautiful water-colours, ‘‘ Arundel Park ” and “ Two Green Roads”’ ; 
David Cox’s “ Welsh Funeral,” I have always thought, carried the 
“blottesque ” manner a little too far. Alfred Hunt stands almost 
alone in the manner ii which he gave the most careful attention to 
local colour without losing breadth; and still more remarkable is 
his variety. A Linnell is always a Linnell, unmistakably so; but 
who at first sight would think that “A Mountain Joyous with 
Leaves and Streams” was by the same painter as “ Time and Tide” ? 
Both alike beautiful, they are as unlike as Nature is unlike herself. 
“ Time and Tide ” is one of the most real, as well as one of the most 
poetic, of modern landscapes, and the two qualities do not always go 
together in landscape-painting. 

Architectural paintings are rather largely represented in the exhi- 
bition, and afford a somewhat similar point for critical question as 
the use of the figure in painting. Is the object to be to represent the 
architecture itself as correctly and effectively as possible, or merely to 
make it the basis for a pictorial effect? The latter is, perhaps, the 
only treatment to which a painter of the highest genius will take 
kindly ; he will not trouble to see mouldings and modillions, only 
masses of light and shade. Turner’s “ Venice” is an example of this 
school of architectural painting ; it reminds one of the word-description 
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in Shelley’s Lines written among the Enganean Hills, in which Venice 
is flashed upon the mental vision as a kind of mingled glory of buildings 
and reflections; you hardly know where the one ends and the other 
begins. But Turner was, in his youth, as painstaking and accurate 
a draughtsman of architecture as Ruskin (more could not be said) ; 
and even in this kind of visionary Venice it is interesting to observe 
how the apparently formless touches of white pigment on the dome 
serve nevertheless to convey, at the proper distance, a pretty distinct 
intimation of architectural detail and texture. The prose of Venetian 
architecture is given us in Holland’s learnedly drawn and solid 
pictures. There are painters to whom architecture seems to have 
appealed as the one thing they cared to paint: of whom was Prout, 
represented by one water-colour drawing in the collection. He is 
always good and effective in his way, but he puts all architecture through 
a kind of Prout mill, whence it comes out reduced to the same pattern 
of tone and texture, whether it were classic marble or Gothic stone. 
It is surprising that Ruskin, who no doubt learned a good deal from 
Prout (see his architectural sketches at the Ruskin Exhibition in Pall 
Mall East), should not have been struck with this pronounced 
mannerism, so contrary to his own preaching and practice. Boyce, 
again, found delight in old barns, and such country buildings, which 
he treated in water-colour as if he loved them. The best example in 
the exhibition is “ Furlonger’s Farm, Chiddingfold:” but Boyce’s 
merits are not confined to old buildings. Few water-colour artists 
have given us such tender and beautiful skies as he has done. 

The mention of Boyce reminds us of one interesting feature in the 
exhibition, in that it has made us acquainted with some of the work of 
his gifted sister, Mrs. Wells. To judge from tliese few small pictures, 
she was an artist of genius; her wild landscape with the melan- 
choly figure struggling against the wind is a piece of real poetry ; and 
other works indicate that she had a rather varied range. Another 
artist who will be a surprise to many visitors is Sir William Boxall. 
Many persons very much interested in modern art do not even know 
Boxall’s name now; but he was a portrait painter of rare gifts and 
remarkable refinement of style; so sensitive in regard to his own 
work, and so difficult to please, that he could hardly bear the sight of 
his own pictures when finished. There is a story that a friend of one 
of his sitters, when they were leaving the studio together, said, 
“Don’t leave Boxall alone with that portrait; he’ll eat it!” This 
sensitiveness is certainly reflected, in a manner most satisfactory at 
least to the spectator, in his two portraits of the late F. Huth and 
Mrs. Cardwell. It is impossible to imagine anything in the way of 
portraiture more delicate and refined in style. If a retrospective 
exhibition of this kind reduces some reputations of the past, it renews 
and revives others, 

H. Heatrucore STaTHAM. 
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THERE have been two revivals of Henry V. during the past year—one in 
the spring, for a few performances only, by Mr. Benson’s company ; the 
other, intended for a long run, which had its opening night in the last 
week of December. These have been praised or received coldly, accord- 
ing to the taste and experience and knowledge of the spectator, but the 
general consensus of opinion as regards the latter production has been 
undoubtedly favourable, a result due in part to the very great popularity 
of Mr. Lewis Waller. Leaving on one side the question of acting, and 
regarding these productions rather from the point of view of stage 
management and stage arrangement, I propose to give a sketch of a 
long-ago revival of this same play, in order to show that, with all our 
modern appliances, it is something more than doubtful whether we do 
better now than was done in the middle of the last century. In 1859 
Charles Kean wound up his management of the Princess’s Theatre in 
Oxford Street with Henry V. It ran for eighty-four nights—in those 
days a very long run—and won golden opinions; but the drama in the 
fifties was not fashionable—it was the thing for Society to go to the 
opera, but not to the theatre—and though Kean did much to cure this 
indifference he never really overcame it. 

First, a few lines to describe the circumstances of the theatre. After 
a short partnership with Keeley, Kean became sole manager in 1851, 
just as Mr. Irving became manager of the Lyceum in 1878, and he pro- 
ceeded to develop a new idea by raising scenery, dresses, properties— 
all that we understand by the convenient word ‘‘ mounting ”’—to a posi- 
tion of the first importance. In relation to the arts of the scene-painter 
and costume-maker, the art of acting became no more than primus inter 
pares. He engaged the best men for his work, and supervised them 
with rare intelligence. He sought in every direction with untiring 
industry for whatever might throw light on the age and country to be 
represented, museums, picture galleries, and collections being ransacked 
in order to make the spectacle correct down to the smallest detail. The 
stage became a lesson in archeology and antiquarian lore. Now all 
this had been done to some extent, though fitfully and spasmodically, by 
others—notably by Kemble and Macready—but Kean was the first to 
develop it into a consistent and continuous system. From the night of 
the 9th of February, 1852, when Xing John started this series, to July 
9th, 1859, when the curtain fell for the last time on Henry V., every 
piece produced was on the same scale of accuracy and magnificence, 
Into the vexed question as to how far these methods of production are 
desirable it is not my intention now to enter, but at least this may be 
said, that it is not only inconsistent, but unfair, to abuse Charles Kean 
for introducing and carrying out the very same system which has since 
been followed with all but universal approval by Sir Henry Irving and 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 

Contemporary criticisms on Charles Kean’s productions were often more 
than uncomplimentary. He was accused of having sacrificed the author to 
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the stage carpenter, of having neglected the acting for the show. This 
was not the case. Of his own qualities as an actor I have already said 
it is not my present intention to speak, but here is a fact—a fact which 
is beyond denial. Charles Kean gathered round him such a company 
as has never been since seen in London. It is, of course, true that it 
would be not only difficult but practically impossible to collect an equal 
company nowadays, partly because there are so very few Shakespearian 
actors, and partly because the multiplication of theatres offers oppor- 
tunities to the individual for throwing up his engagement and starting 
on his own account elsewhere. Still there is the fact; Charles Kean had 
a wonderful company—John Ryder, Walter Lacy, Bartley, Harley, 
Frank Matthews, Graham, Drinkwater Meadows, David Fisher—all of 
them men of a very high order of excellence; while Mrs. Kean had by 
her side Miss Leclerq, Miss Heath, Miss Murray. No—Kean raised the 
sister arts, but he did not lower the acting. The truth is there were 
many reasons at work to make him unpopular. For one thing, he had 
enemies. For another, when he first appeared on the stage—without 
any training, a raw lad—he was quite inept, and in those days inepti- 
tude did not pass as it does now, because the theatre was attended by a 
body of experts who had formed their standards from the great actors, 
and were impatient of anything that fell short of them. Then Kean 
had the misfortune—in one sense—to be the son of his father, thereby 
continually suggesting a comparison which was, in nearly all cases, 
disastrous. But as he grew older incessant study and hard work 
removed many faults, corrected others, and improved his undoubted 
natural abilities, with the result that whether he be regarded as a great 
actor or only as a respectable actor—and opinions will always differ on 
such a question—he was at least up to the modern standard. 

In what follows I write from memory, not having even a copy of his 
stage edition of the play to confirm it. The division was in five acts, 
the modern fashion of cutting up into three or four being then unknown. 
Mrs. Charles Kean appeared as the Chorus, under the guise of Clio, the 
Muse of History. The pedestal on which she stood was pushed on in 
front of the curtain on the O. P. side; it was not ‘‘ discovered,” as is 
now done atthe Lyceum. There was a reason for this, as will presently 
appear. In the First Act the King was seated in the centre and towards 
the back of the stage, facing the audience. The Dauphin’s treasure 
having been brought in, was placed straight in front of him, down near 
the footlights. When Exeter lifted the lid and disclosed the tennis 
balls he threw up his hands in amazement, as not for a moment realising 
that such a thing could be ; and then exclaimed, half in disgust, half in 
anger, ‘‘ Tennis balls, my liege.’ The King started—the start of a 
man thrown off his guard by a sudden insult—but immediately recover- 
ing himself spoke in suppressed vibrating tones which betrayed clearly 
the strong feeling underneath, a reading which is surely correct. 
Nothing in the Second Act occurs to me. In the Third Act the arrange- 
ment of the siege of Harfleur was simple, and extremely happy. Read 
carefully the King’s speech to his army, and it is evident that here we 
have two assaults following close the one upon the other, the first of 
which is unsuccessful. 


** Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more.”’ 
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These are the words of a man who has seen his soldiers repulsed and 
wishes to incite them to another effort. As you sat in the theatre, the 
walls of the town, reaching high up towards the flies, stretched from 
near the right-hand corner of the stage by the footlights away to the 
centre of the stage at the back, an angle which gave the idea of great 
distance. Near this right-hand corner, a little way up the stage, was 
the breach. There was a great gap in the wall at the top, and the 
débris stretched from that gap down to the foot of the wall on the stage 
itself. Thus a steep and broken inclined plane led from the stage up to 
the gap. When the curtain rose the English soldiery were just about 
to make an assault on this breach, or were, perhaps, in the act of 
making it. They swarmed up over the rocks and stones, covered by a 
flight of missiles large and small. The citizens met them in the gap, 
and after a struggle drove them backwards. Then, as they were huddled 
together under the walls, beaten and discouraged, the king rushed on— 
the news of the failure had been taken to him, or he had seen it from 
some other point of the works. He rushed on, ran up the inclined plane 
of débris, and stopping when near the summit, under cover of an angle 
of the wall, delivered his address. Done like this the words exactly fit. 
They are not the words of a man making a set speech after due prepara- 
tion, but of one called upon suddenly to face a crisis—of a man who, 
having seen a disaster, is anxious to repair it. Also it is to be observed 
that this arrangement enables the King to take up a position from which 
he can deliver his address without fear of being knocked on the head in 
the process. He is sheltered by the wall, just as men attacking up a 
hillside find convenient and safe resting-places under the lee of the 
scattered rocks. Both Mr. Benson and Mr. Waller, on the other hand, 
make the double mistake, first of speaking the address without a real pre- 
vious assault, and second of standing out in the open, where they would 
inevitably be the mark for a hundred arrows and stones. In Kean’s 
version the appeal to the Governor of Harfleur also falls in quite natu- 
rally, for when the soldiers, in response to the King, make a fresh 
assault they succeed; the defenders are driven from the walls, and an 
entrance is just being effected, when the Governor appears in the breach 
itself to make terms. The King’s appeal to him comes in then, I say, 
quite naturally ; it is the rapid, earnest exhortation of a man who has 
no time to weigh his words, but wishes to carry conviction before it is 
too late. In the Lyceum version the Governor comes down out of the 
town, and is addressed, so to speak, in cold blood, a mood which does 
not seem to harmonise. 

I now go back to the fourth scene of the Second Act, where we first 
make acquaintance with the French court. Kean did not commit the 
mistake of making Charles VI. a lunatic. He adopted the right course 
in following his author, instead of going to strict history. It is in- 
genious, and in a measure picturesque, to have a doddering old man 
playing with a jester, and in both the modern versions the idea is 
cleverly carried out by the actor entrusted with the part, but there is 
not a word in Shakespeare to justify the idea. The French King was, 
I think, played by Mr. Terry, a sound actor of the old school. The 
Dauphin was played by Mr. Cathcart, and he struck a note which, 
echoed by the other nobles, gave to the court a reality that was in- 
valuable. Mr. Cathcart was by no means a great actor; he was not in 
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the front rank of the company at the Princess’s, but in certain parts his 
manner and method were of great service. He was an excellent Nor- 
folk in Richard II. and his Dauphin in this play could scarcely have 
been bettered. He had a curious jumpy voice which suited well with 
the fiery words, and from first to last he entirely conveyed the impression 
of a hot-headed youth, holding the English in profound contempt and 
intolerant of any check upon his excesses of speech. 

The value of that scene was very great. It showed just the contrast 
which the author clearly intends. On the one side the firm, justifiable 
assurance of Henry, the assurance of a man who knows his power, and 
on the other hand the insolent swagger of men who despise without 
reason. It seems to me that in the present Lyceum version a very great 
mistake is made in omitting this scene, not only because we by so much 
lose the possibility of getting at the heart of the French failure, but also 
because we lose the message of Exeter to both King and Dauphin. In 
Kean’s version, from 


‘* Unless the Dauphin be in presence here ”’ 
down to 
‘¢ He’ll make your Paris Louvre shake for it”’ 


was a very fine situation. 

Coming now to Act IV., it is most interesting to notice Kean’s use of 
the tableau, and to compare it with that at present in fashion. Mere 
amusement and eye-tickling are not sufficient excuse for interpolating 
tableaux in a classical play; they must also, and primarily, be helpful. 
They must assist the audience to understand the author. That, I submit, 
is their only justification—by that test they must stand or fall. Whether 
Kean formulated this principle I do not know, but he certainly acted 
on it. His tableaux were primarily illustrations of the author, and 
justified their existence thereby. The favourite tableau nowadays is 
a battle, which is surely indefensible from every point of view. The 
sight of three or four score men in armour suddenly struck motionless, 
while in the act of fighting, is certainly not helpful. It throws no light 
on the play. Given a stage the size of that at Ober-Ammergau, it 
might perhaps be possible to indicate, by a series of tableaux, the suc- 
cessive stages of Agincourt—the four-deep single line of English ; oppo- 
site it the crowded mass of the French vanguard with its two wings; 
then the pause for breakfast; then the advance of the English, then 
the halt, the archers coming into action with their long stakes planted 
beside them ; then the French advance and defeat. It is possible that 
this might be dono, but whether anything could be taught worth the 
trouble of teaching is very doubtful. The crowd and jam on the one 
side, the individual freedom on the other, would do something towards 
explaining the extraordinary disproportion in the numbers killed, but 
this would be to illustrate history rather than Shakespeare. Anyway, 
with a London stage nothing of the sort can be done, and the stage 
manager is driven to a clump of single combats which have no useful 
meaning and are certainly not beautiful. Add to this that violent 
action is peculiarly ill-suited to tableaux, and the condemnation of this 
modern practice is complete. Now let Kean’s plan be noted. When 
the Chorus, in the prologue to Act II., reached the lines describing the 
conspiracy, her pedestal moved to the side of the stage, the curtains 
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parted in the centre, and there was seen a tableau of the three nobles 
receiving their bribes from the French commissioners. This over, the 
Chorus returned and went on with her speech. That was an effective 
picture, and it impressed upon the less intelligent part of the audience 
that which the few spoken words would imperfectly convey. Doubtless 
the actual carrying out of the conspiracy is not of much importance to 
the play, but the exposure forms the subject matter of a whole scene, 
and throws a strong light on the character of Henry. This tableau and 
the manner of its introduction prepared us for that which was to come. 

In due time Mrs. Kean began the Prologue to Act IV. The opening 
lines were spoken, that magnificent description of a night before a 
battle—a description which straightway fills every old traveller with the 
peculiar four-o’clock-in-the-morning sensation which he knows so well. 
Then the lines telling how the French are passing the time :— 


‘¢ The confident and overlusty French 
Do the low-rated English play at dice ; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away.”’ 


Then the curtains parted, showing the Dauphin, the Constable, and 
others carousing in a tent, and a portion of Act III., Scene 7, was acted 
—thus illustrating the lines just spoken. This, it will be observed, was 
not a tableau, strictly speaking, but a little bit of the play. The point 
was the introduction of it here, in the middle of the Chorus speech, a 
plan which certainly emphasised its meaning. The curtains closed, the 
prologue went on :— 


‘The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently and inly ruminate 
The morning’s danger, and their gesture sad 
Investing lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats 
Presenteth them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghosts.”’ 


Again, there came a companion tableau, the English nobles, headed 
by the King, receiving the Sacrament. This was a beautiful picture, 
and, once more, I contend that it was justified. These two tableaux 
showed to the eye that which the ear had just heard, and compelled the 
least instructed among the audience to realise the difference between 
the tone and spirit of the two hosts, to which Shakespeare attached such 
high importance. If ever tableaux are to be tolerated, this seems to be 
the system on which they should be conducted—a system the exact 
reverse of that which finds its highest achievement in a battle. There 
are many who disbelieve in tableaux altogether, who look upon them 
as at the best unnecessary and impertinent, and to them even Kean’s 
would be objectionable; but if a manager can at the same time present 
a beautiful group and really assist the action of the play, it is difficult 
to see wherein lies the harm. It is the meaningless, useless tableau 
that deserves no mercy. 

The prologue to Act V. gave opportunity for yet another beautiful 
picture, though less defensible than its predecessors. The description 
of the King’s triumphal entry into London was followed by a represen- 
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tation of it. Nowadays the public has many chances of seeing what 
the town was in medieval times ; for in addition to frequent articles in 
magazines and newspapers, it often happens that an exhibition or bazaar 
will show some two or three streets or houses modelled in imitation of 
well-known originals. Forty years ago it was different; periodicals and 
entertainments were not considered so necessary a part of daily life; and 
probably to the great majority at the Princess’s it was their first oppor- 
tunity of learning what the London of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries was like. The crowd was drilled to perfection—Kean’s always 
were—though I do not mean to imply that they were better than can be 
seen at one or two theatres to-day. It is said that parts were written 
for the more prominent individuals which were regularly studied and 
rehearsed, and then at the last the words were dropped and the action 
confined to dumb show. If I remember right, some minutes passed 
before the King and his procession appeared, which were fully taken up 
with the doings of the very heterogeneous mass of people ; when he even- 
tually rode on the enthusiasm was extraordinary, and as he passed over 
the stage a bevy of lovely damsels showered down roses and gold leaves, 
which had a very pretty effect. There is no doubt whatever that this 
interpolated scene was marvellously worked up; but it can scarcely be 
said that it helped one to understand the play, for Henry’s reception in 
London, however interesting historically, had very little to do with the 
action of Shakespeare’s story. Still it had the merit of effectiveness, 
and it did at least bring the country and the age home to the audience 
and so indirectly help them to understand Shakespeare. 

This idea of illustrating the descriptions of the Chorus was not 
original, though the manner of carrying it out was new. In 1839 
Macready was manager of Covent Garden, and he produced this play in 
grand style, stating in a preliminary notice: ‘‘ To impress more strongly 
on the auditor, and render more palpable these portions of the story 
which have not the advantage of action, and still are requisite to the 
Drama’s completeness, the narrative and descriptive poetry spoken by 
the Chorus is accompanied with PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS from 
the pencil of Mr. STANFIELD.” It was a popular success, but some of 
the criticisms were rough. 

Without going into the performance critically, it may be said that 
Charles Kean was a thoroughly English Henry, and that though it was 
not one of his best parts he played it well, the two Harfleur speeches 
being delivered with marked passion and spontaneity. His peculiar 
vein of humour made the last act exceptionally bright. Cooper and 
Terry were safe as Exeter and the French King, Cathcart and John 
Ryder excellent as the Dauphin and Williams, the last-named invaluable 
actor being exactly suited. Frank Matthews was too exaggerated as 
Pistol, the words being mouthed to excess, and every step a huge stride 
with foot and leg thrown high in the air. Drinkwater Meadows was an 
ideal Fluellen, not only humorous but humorous in the right way. 
He had played the paft twenty years before with Macready. Mrs. 
Kean can scarcely have spoken the lines of the Chorus otherwise than 
well, but I cannot remember her distinctly. 

W. Hueues Hawserr. 
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A perusAL of the prison statistics for the past fifty years affords some 
very pleasant reading. From one cause or another there has been a 
great and progressive decrease in the number of sentences for serious 
crime, which has been steady and unvarying down to the present time. 
The following table is taken from the Report issued last year by the 
Commissioner of Prisons :— 
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Various causes for this satisfactory state of things will suggest them- 
selves. So much has been written and spoken lately in review of the 
philanthropic work of the century which has just ended, especially of 
the latter half of it, that it is not necessary to dwell on it at any 
length here. Some of the chief influences which have been at work are 
no doubt the temperance movement; the work of the Educational 
Department; the facilities offered for emigration; the efforts made 
to clear away insanitary and overcrowded courts and alleys, and to 
provide better dwellings for the poorer classes; private philanthropic 
enterprise and the improved methods of prison administration. 

In this last-named connection the institution of the Star Class 
has been a great factor in protecting convicts during their first term 
of punishment from the corrupting influence of habitual criminals. 
By this arrangement first offenders are kept as a class apart from the 
other convicts. Great care is taken that only persons of hitherto good 
character, whose antecedents are good and whose associates are reputable 
people, in short, men and women of whom it may be fairly said 
that in all probability one sentence will be enough to keep them 
from ever breaking the law again, are classed in this division. This 
segregation of first offenders was adopted as an experiment in 1879, 
and was found to work so well that it has never been given up. In 
the twenty-one years it has been in existence 2,559 male convicts have 
been placed in this class, of whom only 25, or 1:2 per cent., of those 
discharged have returned to penal servitude under fresh sentences, and 
only 25, or 1:2 per cent., have had their licences revoked or forfeited. 
Of the 115 females, not one has returned to penal servitude. In 1897 
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the system was also introduced into local prisons, where it has been 
found also to work with success. In the three years during which it 
has been in operation, 23,465 male prisoners and 4,761 females have 
been placed in it, of whom 1,666 males, or 7°1 per cent., and 529 
females, or 11°1 per cent., have been recommitted under fresh sentences. 
The improvements which have been effected in recent years in prison 
management are of so radical a nature that they practically amount to 
a change of attitude towards the offender. It must be obvious, even to 
the most casual observer, that a great stride has been taken in the 
direction of making the period of detention less one of punishment and 
more one of correction, to render it an experience, that is to say, which 
is likely to be permanently beneficial to him. The position which was 
formerly taken up, that a certain amount of hardship and discomfort 
endured during a term of imprisonment not only did not matter, but. 
was actually rather to be advocated than otherwise, on the plea that this 
would act as a deterrent in the future, has been abandoned. It has 
come to be recognised that hardships imposed for the sake of the suffer- 
ing they entail do not act as a cure. They rather tend to brutalise the 
subject, and serve to intensify the anti-social instincts which led him, in 
the first instance, to raise his hand against his fellow-men. Then again, 
the usual surroundings of the habitual criminal are so deplorably 
wretched that it would be a matter of some difficulty to subject him to 
anything worse than what he has been accustomed to all his life. As 
regards better-class criminals, who form a very small proportion of the 
prison population, if the loss of personal liberty, the compulsory sub- 
jection to a severe and rigid discipline and the stigma which they know 
will always attach to their names as having been convicted of a crime 
and sentenced to penal servitude, are not sufficient punishment in them- 
selves, then it is hard to say what can be done to effect their reforma- 
tion, or from what quarter pressure can be brought to bear upon them. 
Certainly, unnecessary privations will not do it. It is obvious from the 
statistics of Star Class convicts, however, that in their case a satisfactory 
solution of the problem has been found, practically in that very few of 
them ever incur a second sentence, and that, therefore, the real danger 
which the authorities have to meet is the case of habitual criminals. 
The subject is such a large one, and is beset with so many and great 
difficulties, that we propose here to confine ourselves to a general con- 
sideration of the case of women convicts, and to give a brief description 
of the conditions under which they pass their term of imprisonment. 
The number of women who, during the year ending March 31st, 1900, 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment of three years and upwards, was 
forty-eight, in addition to which there were sixteen cases of women who 
were returned to the convict prison with their licences either revoked or 
forfeited. The corresponding figures for male convicts were 686 fresh 
admittances and 247 with licences forfeited or revoked. These figures 
are somewhat startling when it is borne in mind that out of a population 
of 29,002,525 (1891) the excess of females over males was 896,723. It 
is probably to be accounted for by the fact that it is the men who are 
the bread-winners, and who, going out into the world to make their way, 
are beset with the temptations of keen competition and with other 
dangers to which women are less exposed. When we come to look at the 
average length of the sentences passed the case is reversed, for while it is 
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4°92 years for the men, it is 6°15 years for the women. During the previous 
year it was 5-02 years for the men and 5°76 years for the women, when the 
balance was more evenly held. There is only one prison for the reception 
of female convicts, namely, that at Aylesbury, and all women in England 
and Wales who have a term of three years or more to serve are taken 
there to do their time. Shorter sentences are worked out at the various 
local prisons throughout the country. From the point of view of 
description there is nothing about Aylesbury Prison to distinguish it from 
other prisons, which are all built very much on the same lines. There 
are the three great corridors branching off from the central hall, each 
with three tiers of cells on either side, which are reached by narrow iron 
balconies running the entire length of the corridors and communicating 
with the rest of the building by iron stairways. Thus, anyone standing 
in the central hall where the corridors effect a junction, has an unim- 
paired view of all three, and can seo at a glance whether the cell doors 
are open or shut. Noone can hope to pass out of one cell into another or 
to proceed any distance along the balcony without being under observa- 
tion from the hall. As a matter of fact, the cell doors are never left 
unlocked, but, even in the case of accidents, communication between the 
occupants of the cells would not be easy. A strong wire netting is 
stretched across from one first floor balcony to another, so that nothing 
thrown down from above can reach the floor, and no one falling from 
the upper storeys would sustain any serious injury. The walls and 
floors are all constructed of fire-proof material, and the entire building 
is warmed throughout by heated air and is most comfortably warm, so 
that cold is not one of the hardships attendant on prison life. 

The cells are of ample size, and are lighted by long narrow windows 
covered with iron gauze. Bare and empty as they look, they are not 
actually uncomfortable. The furniture consists of an iron bedstead, a 
wooden shelf, and a stool. The bedding is a coir mattress and pillow, 
sheets, three blankets, and a rug. The necessaries for the toilet, a tin 
plate and a pint measure for their meals, and a card of the prison 
regulations complete the contents, No looking-glasses are allowed. In 
most of the cells one sees a book. There is a good prison library of 
upwards of seven hundred volumes, and the loan of a book is one of 
the privileges that good conduct carries with it. The women who 
cannot read are generally glad of a picture-book to amuse themselves 
with. Artificial light is supplied by gas, there being one jet in each 
cell, which is placed so as to be out of the reach of the inmates. Near 
each door is a bell, so that in case of need assistance can always be 
summoned. It rings in the hall, and on being pulled an indicator falls 
outside the cell door, so that there is no difficulty in ascertaining who 
has rung. 

The prison day begins early, for at six o’clock the great bell rings 
for the convicts to rise. At a quarter to seven breakfast is served, and 
about ten minutes earlier the officers go round and begin to unlock the 
cell doors that the women may come out and receive their rations—three 
quarters of a pint of cocoa with bread. They return to their cells, 
where they take their breakfast, after which they make their beds and 
clean out their rooms until towards eight o’clock, when it is time to go to 
chapel. There are both a Protestant and a Roman Catholic chapel in 
the prison. Very few of the women ever want to miss the services: 
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many look forward to them as a pleasant change ; they have even been 
known, when asked their religion on arriving at a prison, to profess just 
that one which they believed had the greater number of services. 
Chapel does not last long, and at 8.30 the labour of the day begins. 
The women are marched off in detachments to the workrooms or back 
to their cells, or wherever they have been told off to do their work. 
The hardest labour is the laundry work and perhaps the twine making ; 
and the women employed at these have extra rations, namely, lunch of 
bread and cheese. At different times during the morning they exercise 
in the prison yard. It is a curious sight to see them walking round and 
round on the prepared paths ; always keeping the same distance, and no 
word being spoken. ‘Twelve o'clock is the dinner hour. There is, of 
course, no dining hall, all the meals being taken in the cells and the food 
served out in the corridor. Four times a week they have meat; mutton 
twice and beef twice; on other days they have soup or suet pudding, 
and always bread and potatoes. At about 1.15 the officers begin 
unlocking the cell doors, and at half-past one the various companies 
march back to the workrooms. They exercise again during the after- 
noon, returning to their various occupations until five o’clock, when they 
go to their cells for supper, which consists of tea and bread. Very little 
work is done after this. At 6.45 all labour ceases for the day, and on 
entering their cells the doors are finally locked on them for the night. 
They have this time to themselves, and most of them spend it in reading. 
Precisely at eight the lights go out; the day may then be said to be 
over and darkness reigns supreme. ‘There is only one more event, and 
that is the ringing of the great bell at five minutes to ten, when the 
prison is finally closed for the night. 

On Sundays the convicts rise a little later, namely, at half-past six. 
Breakfast is half an hour later. There is, of course, no labour to be 
performed, so beyond cleaning out the cells and making their beds there 
are no duties for that day. The Roman Catholics go to mass shortly 
after nine, when the Protestants go to exercise. Their service takes 
place at half-past ten, and while it is going on the Roman Catholics 
exercise. Ata quarter past twelve dinner is served. The afternoon 
services take place in both chapels simultaneously, after which they all 
exercise. At five o’clock they have supper, and the rest of the evening 
they have to themselves in their cells, lights being turned out, as on 
week days, at eight. In the summer months the special class prisoners 
are allowed to exercise again in the evening, a privilege which they 
value very highly. 

The work done by the women during the hours of labour is not very 
arduous, but they are kept very busily employed, and nothing in the 
way of idleness is allowed. They do cutting out, knit socks, make mail- 
bags for the General Post Office, do tailoring and other branches of 
needlework, and make twine. The following is the list of articles manu- 
factured during the year ending March 31st, 1900, by convict labour in 
Aylesbury Prison: For the General Post Office—1,965 mail-bags; 
34,496 lbs. twine. For Greenwich Hospital Schools—1,185 frocks, 505 
pairs trousers. For the Prison Department—388 aprons, 32 bags, 274 
caps, 140 cases, 80 capes, 24 coverlets, 1,215 drawers, 43 dresses, 
727 gowns, 73 jackets, 616 petticoats, 24 shawls, 272 sheets, 774 shifts, 
2,579 shirts, 100 skirts, 1,695 pairs socks, 128 pairs stays, 546 towels; 
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uniform for female officers. The value of the prisoners’ labour in manu- 
factures for the year amounted to £798 19s. 6d. Others of the women 
are engaged in household duties. ‘They do all the cooking and baking 
for the establishment; all the jobbing and cleaning work (exclusive of 
building work of any kind), assist in the nursing and care of the sick, 
repair all kinds of prison clothing and bedding, and do the laundry work 
of the prison. There is also a garden class, the vegetable garden having 
been entirely prepared by convict labour. The value of the work done 
by the women in the service of the prison amounted to £942 7s., 
making a grand total of £1,741 6s. 6d. during the year. 

The Star Class convicts (the women, that is, who are doing their first 
sentence, and whose antecedents and circumstances are such that it is not 
considered advisable to allow them to mix with the other prisoners) work 
in separate rooms. These are generally divided by partitions from the 
larger rooms where the other convicts are at work. Only Star Convicts, 
tov, are allowed to work in the officers’ quarters. All the housework 
there is done by these prisoners, and many of them gain a thorough 
knowledge of housework and cooking during their incarceration. In 
fact, it may be said that practically no prisoner ever leaves the prison at 
the conclusion of her sentence without having acquired a certain amount 
of proficiency in one industry or another, which would enable her to earn 
an honest livelihood should she desire to do so. Many of them, it need 
hardly be added, knew nothing when they were admitted, and had no idea 
of housework or cooking, and very little knowledge of any trade or industry. 
They do not take at all unkindly to the labour. The life is so monotonous 
without it, that in most cases they seem to like the occupation. They 
look very bright and happy as one sees them busy with their respective 
duties. The serge dresses and white caps are by no means an unbecom- 
ing uniform. So different is their appearance from the garb in which 
one generally sees them that it is difficult to realise what desperate 
characters some of them are. But the fact is brought painfully before 
one by the badge each woman wears on her arm, on which is inscribed 
her index letter and the term of her sentence. A number signifies the 
number of years, an L denotes that she is in for life, and LR means 
that she has had her licence revoked. ‘They are, on the whole, fairly 
industrious. There are no counter-attractions to tempt them to neglect 
their work, and as all their privileges depend on the marks they make, 
they have everything to gain by being diligent. 

All the work is done under the close supervision of the officer in 
charge, and marks are assigned according to the quality of the work and 
the amount. These are entered in a book, and are placed to the credit 
of the worker. Six is the highest number that can be earned in one 
day, but the work must be very good for that; five is given for only 
second best, while four is given for only a very moderate performance. 
In cases of illness, when the convicts are in the infirmary, four marks 
per day are allowed. The number of marks gained is a matter of great 
importance to the prisoner. On it depends the amount of remission of 
sentence she receives, which is at the most four months for each year of 
the term. In the case of male convicts it is never more than three 
months for each year. Then the amount of money, too, earned by the 
women is determined by the number of marks they make. ‘This varies 
in the different stages or grades they successively pass through; the 
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allowance being on a more liberal scale the higher they rise. This 
money is only in very exceptional cases given up to the convict, but 
when she leaves the prison, at the completion of her sentence, it is 
handed over to some responsible person, or to one of the Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies, to be expended for her benefit. 

The first four months of a sentence are always spent by the convict 
in her cell. She does all her labour there, and sees no one but the 
officers who visit her in their round of duties, excepting at exervise or in 
chapel. When she has made 720 marks she is allowed to work in 
association with others in the workrooms; a change, it need hardly be 
said, they welcome gladly. Conversation is not allowed, but when 
working in association opportunities do occur when remarks are 
exchanged, and these they are not slow to avail themselves of. Besides, 
very often it is necessary to speak about the work which is being done, 
questions are asked and explanations given, all of which afford a 
welcome relief. There are four stages in all, each of which carries 
with it increased privileges. It is necessary to gain 1,620 marks before 
one can be promoted to a higher stage, so that it takes nine months at 
least to gain a step. The number of letters they may write, and the 
frequency with which their friends may visit them, depend on the stage 
they are in. 

It is only necessary to visit a convict prison to see that prison life is 
not at all as terrible as people generally imagine it to be. We do not, 
of course, pretend that there is anything attractive about it, but there 
are no great hardships to be borne beyond the loss of personal liberty. 
The convicts receive every care and attention, their bodily health is well 
looked after, and, within certain reasonable limits, every provision is 
made for their comfort. The regulations are not such as to impose 
painful restrictions on those bound to observe them. They provide 
against the use of bad language, or of violent behaviour, protect the 
officers in the discharge of their duties, require instant obedience to 
orders given, and enjoin only a few prohibitions such as communication 
or intercourse with other prisoners, singing, or whistling. The penalties 
for breaking the rules are severe. For violent behaviour and the use of 
bad language the convicts are subjected to solitary confinement, or (in 
extreme cases) made to wear handcuffs, or are locked up in a penal cell 
and placed on a punishment diet. These cells are in a separate 
building, and contain fixed furniture, so that nothing can be destroyed ; 
they have double, and, in some cases, treble doors, which deaden all 
sounds proceeding from within. Minor offences are punishable by loss 
of marks, by fines, by the postponement of promotion to a higher stage, 
or by degradation to a lower stage. For destroying the cell furniture, 
or her wearing apparel, a convict is condemned to wear a dis- 
tinctive dress. These are the chief penalties, and it is pleasant to 
be able to state that in the last Report issued by the Commissioners 
of Prisons we read that out of the 194 female convicts who were 
undergoing their sentences no less than 159 incurred no punishment 
whatever. 

This is very high praise for the system, and is, too, a warm eulogy on 
the work of the prison staff. The convicts must be a most difficult class 
of people to deal with. From their earliest years most of them have 
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suffered from chronic neglect, and their lives have been passed amid 
the most vicious surroundings: they have had, in short, everything 
against them and practically nothing in their favour. That they are 
happier in prison than they are in their own homes is too often the 
pathetic truth, and, considering all the circumstances of their case, this is 
not at all surprising. They do, of course, lose their personal liberty, 
but, on the other hand, they are spared the terrible struggle for exist- 
ence and the misery of grinding poverty, with its attendant want and 
wretchedness. ‘‘ Thank Gawd I’m ’ome again,” said one woman, an old 
offender, when she arrived at Aylesbury on one occasion after having 
had her licence revoked, and she smiled genially on the officers as 
if they were her best friends. Any instance of undue severity on 
the part of the officers is sure to bring down a reprimand from 
the Governor, and every opportunity is afforded the convict of ob- 
taining redress. She can demand to see the Governor when he 
goes on his daily rounds, and should she not be satisfied with his 
decision, she can apply to the inspecting officer when he pays his 
periodical visits. But cases of complaint against the officers are 
not of frequent occurrence. On the contrary, the relations which 
exist between them and their charges are of the kindliest nature. 
Taking into due consideration that an ill-regulated disposition is a leading 
characteristic of the people with whom they have to deal (Voltaire’s 
remark, ‘‘Moitié singe, moitié tigre,” would fit many of these), they 
endeavour to do what they can by their personal influence to subdue 
unruly spirits, to smooth away difficulties, and to maintain discipline 
without having resort to the imposition of penalties. The title of 
female warder has a terrible sound, but those who expect something 
very grim and stern and forbidding in the members of a prison staff 
will be agreeably disappointed. That type of female officer has passed 
away with the rest of the old system, and her successors of to-day have 
few points in common with her. The position is not an easy one to fill. 
Much provocation is reeeived, and a great deal of tact is required in the 
management of refractory subjects ; but the Report already quoted shows 
how well the work is done. 

The infirmary is the brightest spot within the prison precincts. It is, 
of course, not managed on quite the same lines as the rest of the estab- 
lishment, but is, so to speak, debatable ground, where the strict rules of 
discipline must of necessity come into conflict with the natural prompt- 
ings of kindly sympathy; but a compromise appears to have been made 
which settles the claims of all parties to mutual satisfaction. The 
Report of the medical officer shows that the general health of the prison 
is wonderfully good. The daily average number of prisoners during 
the year was 128, and the total number of prisoners received 194, yet 
not more than 88 cases were admitted to hospital for sickness or for 
observation, and this in spite of the fact that a severe epidemic of 
influenza visited the prison and attacked fifty-three of the prisoners, and, 
further, that many of the women were suffering from ill-health on their 
admission. For the two years ending March 31st, 1899, no deaths at 
all occurred, and in the following year there were only three. One of 
these was found to be seriously ill when she arrived at the prison, and 
another died suddenly of heart disease, the disease being of long stand- 
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ing. So it must be granted that the life led by the convicts is essentially 
a healthy one. There are both wards and cells in the infirmary, and 
the sick are in charge of a trained nurse from one of the great metro- 
politan hospitals. The wards are bright and cheerful, and look almost 
luxurious by comparison with the rest of the building. Pictures from 
the illustrated papers adorn the walls, and plants and flowers (not very 
many however) are arranged to the best advantage on a table in the 
middle of each one. The nurse said that she wished more people who 
had gardens and greenhouses would remember prison infirmaries, as they 
came off rather badly as a rule in the matter of presents. No doubt 
there is a general feeling abroad that convicts are perhaps hardly just 
the people who should expect to have presents made them, but be that 
how it may, nowhere are gifts of flowers and plants more thoroughly 
appreciated than here. 

Such is, in brief, the life of women convicts. There are some people 
who maintain that the prisons are made too comfortable, and hold that 
offenders against social order are not deserving of the consideration 
they receive. It will be seen from the foregoing account that there is 
not much in the way of luxury to complain of. Moreover, the object of 
all criminal institutions is the protection of society, and it is plain that 
habitual criminals, when at large, constitute a menace to society. No 
good purpose is served by overflowing with resentment against them. 
The main point at issue is how they can best be prevented from 
molesting or corrupting others. If, therefore, to quote extreme cases, 
they should be glad to find themselves back in prison, and should be 
content to stay there, is not this the best thing that could happen? 
While they are in strict custody they are not in a position to do any 
further mischief, and it is better for the moral well-being of the com- 
munity that they should be prevented from contaminating any one else. 
They may also be made to contribute towards their support, so that the 
entire burden of their maintenance need not fall on the State. If the 
prison régime is sufficiently severe to act as a deterrent to people of 
whose reformation there is reason to hope, and, at the same time, 
proves attractive to a lower order of beings from whom nothing good 
can ever be expected, and over whom, in the interests of society, it is 
advisable to exercise a strict surveillance, then the present penal system 
may be taken to be fairly satisfactory. 

One curious fact, however, remains to be noticed. A comparison of 
the criminal returns for men with those of women proves that 
apparently the tendency to become habitual criminals is far greater 
among the latter than it is among the former. The following table will 
show what the figures are :— 
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The reason of this is not very apparent, and the subject is too wide 
to be comprehensively treated here, but one or two possible causes may 
be touched upon. It must be inferred, in the first place, that the 
discipline of the prison does not produce such happy results among the 
women as it does among men, and the question naturally follows as to 
whether it is advisable that what is practically the same course of 
treatment should be meted out to both. Inasmuch as they are widely 
different in constitution and temperament, can it reasonably be expected 
that one and the same remedy will suit both cases? Undoubtedly a 
course of strict discipline is beneficial tomen. It is beyond dispute that 
it is possible to drill men, especially men belonging to the lower orders, 
into shape, but is this remedy equally efficacious with women? This is 
very much open to question. There are some who would even maintain 
that a term of penal servitude tends rather to weaken a woman’s moral 
force than otherwise in that it lessens her will power. The habit of 
merely obeying orders without question, and the fact of her never 
having had to make a decision for herself, render her incapable of 
steering a straight course when she regains her liberty. She is not able 
to discriminate as well as she once was, and has sustained a loss of 
reasoning power. Be that as it may there are other causes which must 
be taken into account. Drunkenness is a powerful factor in dragging 
many women of this class down, for once grown into a confirmed habit 
few are able to overcome it. Further, it is more difficult for a woman to 
make a fresh start than it is for a man. Her natural instinct is to 
return to her home, if she has one, or, at all events, to the quarter 
where she is known, and where she will find herself among friends ; 
whereas a man does not experience the longing for old scenes to the 
same degree, and if he selects to avoid his old associates, he will find it 
more easy to make his way amid new surroundings, and be more 
likely to pass on his way unquestioned. The startling figures shown in 
the above table indicate that, somewhere or other, there is a breakdown 
in the machinery which has been set in motion for the purpose of 
benefiting the women of our criminal classes. Who is there among us 
who can point out the defect ? 

M. F. Jounston, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In connection with the Housing question, Mr. David 8. Waterlow 
in arecent issue wrote :—‘‘ When a journal of the standing of the 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW publishes an indictment against a public authority, 
it is advisable that the readers of such a journal should pay considerable 
attention both to the statement of fact and the conclusion drawn there 
from.” I will deal with a few of Miss Morten’s “ facts,” and I will leave 
your readers to deal with the conclusions. 

Miss Morten states that “London alone spent £265,496 last year, 
through the Technical Education Board alone.” The published accounts 
of the Board show that the amount received from the County Council 
for the year was £170,000, and total expenditure was £145,393 15s._4d., 
and at the end of the year there wasa balance in hand of £120, 103 3s. Od., 
making a total on the creditor side of the Revenue and Expenditure 
Account of £265,496 18s. 4d. 

The scholarships awarded by the Technical Education Board during the 
year 1900, were as follows :— 








Boys. Jirls. 
Junior . ‘ , ° ° ‘ , ° 352 252 
Intermediate : . ° 51 29 
Senior . . ° . 2 1 
Art :— 
Schools of Art Scholarships . . : ° 14 16! 
Artisan Art Scholarships . . . ° 30 0} 
Evening Art Exhibitions . 69 31! 
Evening Exhibitions in Science and Technology 140 4! 
Commercial . ° , . 20 0 
Swanley Horticultural ° ‘ , , : 0 2 
Junior in Practical Gardening . . : ° 7 0 
Domestic Economy . : ; ‘ ° : 0 762 
Domestic Economy Training j. : ; ; 0 7 
Cookery . ° ° , ‘ ; : : 0 23 
Total . . 685 1,127 


Of the 762 Domestic Economy Scholarships awarded, 223 were for 
second courses, and 12 for third courses, so that 235 scholars received a 
whole year’s instruction, or more, in the Domestic Economy Schools, 
Where, as in the case of Junior and Intermediate County Scholarships, 
there are separate competitions for boys and girls, the girls are at no 
disadvantage in consequence of the competitions being separate. 

The grants to 22 secondary schools for boys, containing 6,970 pupils, 
amounted to £13,375; to 11 schools for girls, containing 2,884 pupils, to 
£4,845 ; and to 9 schools for boys and girls, containing 2,703 pupils, to 
£6,550. The number of secondary girls’ schools aided is below that of 
boys’ schools, and this because a great part of girls’ secondary education 
in London is conducted by the Girls’ Public Day School Company, 


(1) Open on equal terms to young men and young women, 
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Limited, a dividend-paying company and hence not eligible to receive 
grants from the London County Council. 

Miss Morten says that the Secretary of the Technical Education Board 
made a suggestion that money left by Lady Holles for the education of 
girls should be given toa polytechnic. On this point Miss Morten com- 
municated with me, and, on inquiry, I found that a gentleman connected 
with Lady Holles’ Trust, asked the Secretary of the Technical Education 
Board how a body of educational trustees could best deal with a sum of 
£25,000 which was coming into their hands. This gentleman did not 
state that the money was in trust for the education of girls, nor that it was 
i Church of England Foundation. The Board’s Secretary indicated some 
half-dozen gaps in the educational provision for London for boys and 
girls. He was then requested to state in further details his reeommenda- 
tions with regard to certain of these proposals, and he wrote a private 
letter, in which the suggestions were made respecting the Hackney 
Technical Institute. This letter was circulated by the gentleman to whom 
it was addressed among the members of a special Committee of Lady Holles’ 
Trust, of which Committee Miss Morten was a member. The simple 
statement of fact appears sufficient to answer the suggestion of motive 
implied in Miss Morten’s article. 

Miss Morten states that the Technical Education Board appointed a 
lecturer to give twelve lessons in artificial flower-making at the Northampton 
Institv‘e, and then says :— She was also the teacher of dressmaking, and 
apparently went abroad and got some brief training in flower-making.” 
The teacher was not appointed by the Technical Education Board: she 
was not appointed to give twelve lessons in artificial flower-making, but 
actually taught the subject for the whole of three sessions ; she was nol 
the teacher of dressmaking in the Institute ; and she did not go abroad to 
obtain a brief training in flower-making, for she had been trained in 
flower-making in Paris before the class was proposed. The Governors of 
the Institute did not require the students to bring their own “irons ”— 
the “irons” used in artificial flower-making being expensive tools, costing 
ubout 10s. 6d. each; but they did require the students to bring their own 
pincers and rubber. It was understood to be the practice in the London 
shops that each worker should bring these inexpensive articles. The 
class was discontinued by the Governors of the Institute because the 
attendance was so small. 

From Miss Morten’s own statements respecting the condition of the 
artificial flower-making industry in London, itis scarcely to be expected 
that the workers will be induced to improve their skill by attendance at 
technical classes, and my information does not confirm Miss Morten’s 
statement that Paris girls earn a good wage at this trade. 

With regard to the suggestion that the Domestic Economy Schools should 
provide a trade education for women, who are to be employed as 
‘* professional cooks, efficient housemaids, skilled nurses,” the following 
decisions of the Science and Art Department, the authority constituted 
by the Technical Instruction Act of 1889 to decide certain questions 
with reference to the Act, are of importance. 

The quotations are from the forty-first Report of the Science and Art 
Department :— 


“‘ With reference to schemes for the education of nurses (submitted 
by several county councils), it was stated that the training of nurses, 
as proposed, was distinctly the teaching the practice of a trade or 
employment, and thus in contravention of Section 8 of the Act ; 
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and that the subsequent employment of the nurses as teachers or 
cottage nurses would not in any way affect the question of the 
legality of the proceedings. 

“With regard to an inquiry from a county council as to the 
legality of founding scholarships in accordance with a circular issued 
by the National Training School of Cookery, it was pointed out 
that teaching cookery in classes to persons generally was within the 
objects of the Technical Instruction Acts ; but that ‘training young 
women for service as cooks’ (the primary object of the circular), 
however desirable it might be in itself, was clearly outside the 
provisions of those Acts.” 


In the Ecoles Professionnelles Ménagéres of Paris, and the corresponding 
schools in Belgium to which Miss Morten refers, trade teaching is given 
to laundresses, dress-makers, and to other persons engaged in the trades 
opened to women, of a kind which is prohibited by the decisions of the 
Science and Art Department above quoted. In connection with these 
schools instruction is also given in cookery and housewifery, open to all 
the students in turn. This instruction is not more complete than that 
provided in the Domestic Economy Schools established by the London 
Technical Education Board. In the separate Domestic Economy Schools 
recently established in Belgium, the curriculum is practically a replica of that 
provided in the Londen Schools, the course of instruction extending 
continuously over six months, but it may be spread over a longer period 
if desired by the student. In the official prospectus of the Ecoles 
Ménagéres of Brussels it is explained that the course is extended over only 
six months, because parents are unable generally to forego the services of 
their daughters for a longer period ; this is precisely the reason for the 
course adopted by the Technical Education Board, but, as stated above, 
the Board very freely renews the scholarships for a second or even a third 
half-year when pupils are prepared to take advantage of such renewals. 

But a statement may be misleading by reason of omission quite as 
much as by perversion. Miss Morten omits from her selection classes 
and institutions dealing with subjects otherthan Domestic Economy, which are 
either exclusively devoted to the interests of women, or are utilised chiefly 
by women. Thus, for the current year, the Technical Education Board is 
contributing £800 to Bedford College, an institution which exists solely 
for the higher education of women ; for some years past it has contributed 
£250 a year to the Women’s Day College in connection with the South 
Western Polytechnic, a department which is wholly devoted to women, 
and chiefly to their instruction in commercial subjects. For the last three 
years the Board has maintained classes in drawing and design in 
connection with the Royal School of Art Needlework, a kind of teaching 
far removed from the Domestic Economy which Miss Morten affects to 
despise. The Board has also from the commencement of its work 
contributed to the Royal Female School of Art, on the same fixed scale as 
to other schools of art; this school is attended solely by women, and 
employs exclusively women teachers. While the Royal Female School of 
Art is by its constitution entirely restricted to women, the other ten 
schools of art aided by the Board, which together received last year 
£5,179, are attended by a large majority of women students. In the 
Board’s Central School of Arts and Crafts there are classes in modelling 
and in drawing and painting from the life which are restricted to women. 
In the Shoreditch Technical Institute there are trade classes in upholstery 
taught by trade teachers and restricted to women. In the Art Depart- 
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ments of the Polytechnics, the grants to which are merged in the general 
grants to those institutions, women predominate, though perhaps to a less 
extent than in the other schools of art, and in the Board’s contribution of 
£1,200 a year to the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
which contribution will in future be raised to £2,500 a year as a contribu- 
tion to the Faculty of Economics in the University, and in the Board’s 
grant of £14,770 for the purchase of a site for the said school, women 
participate to a very large extent. 

It is not within the power of the Technical Education Board to train 
women, any more than to train men, for any specific trade, industry or 
employment, to which they do not already belong. Even the most technical 
of the Board’s trade classes are open to women equally with men if they 
are recognised members of the trade dealt with. 

Stress is laid upon the conduct of our trade classes in bookbinding. 
But the classes conducted by us at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
and at the Camberwell School of Arts and Crafts, are open alike to men and 
women, provided that they are bond-fide members of the trade. As far as 
the Technical Educational Board is aware, no application has been received 
for admission to these classes from any woman professing to be a member 
of the trade, with a single exception. In that case the claims of the 
applicant were very fully considered, and she was visited by a representa- 
tive of the Board at her own home. The lady lived in a house which 
might well be occupied by a West End physician ; she stated that during 
the preceding year she had bound about half-a-dozen small books to the 
orders of personal friends, or other persons introduced by them ; and she 
possessed a small plant of bookbinding tools in a little private workshop, 
into which one of the rooms of the house had been converted. The Board 
was of opinion that the lady in question was not a recognised member of 
the trade, that she did not bind books as a means of livelihood, and that 
the Board would not be justified in expending the ratepayers’ money in 
the trade training of persons who took up bookbinding, or any other trade, 
mainly as a means of recreation. 

If the ladies conducting the movement for the admission of women to 
organised trades really wished to test the possibility of obtaining access to 
the Board’s bookbinding classes, why did they not put forward a woman 
actually engaged in earning her living at the trade, and employed in the 
Hampstead bindery or elsewhere, securing the support of Labour members 
on the Council, instead of making the application on behalf of one of 
their colleagues, and getting the application supported bya Noble Earl and a 
Deputy-Lieutenant ? Had they applied on behalf of a woman earning her 
own livelihood at the trade the application would have been granted as a 
matter of course. 

Miss Morten’s article teems with expressions of opinion based on 
imperfect knowledge ; her apparent eagerness to attack has prevented her 
from taking the precaution of testing her weapons. 

Your obedient Servant, 
T. A. ORGAN, 


Chairman of the Technical Education Board 
of the London County Council. 
2, Erm Court, Tempte, F.C, 
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THE SOLDIER CYCLIST. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Dear Sir,—When I wrote the obvious concerning the current Cyclists’ Drill 
of the War Office, for the December issue of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, it 
did not occur tome that any serious attempt to answer my criticisms would 
be made. But I gather from his article in the February FoRTNIGHTLY 
that Lt.-Col. Balfour does propose that a case can be made for that 
remarkable little pink book. The case, it seems, consists very largely in the 
unsparing denunciation of myself, and in an interesting, but irrelevant, 
history of military cycling in this country. If this were a merely 
personal matter I should be willing to leave things at this, but in an issue 
of such grave public importance as I hold this to be, I am forced, quite 
against my inclination, to deal in a hostile and destructive spirit,— 
no longer with the Unknown Entity responsible for that Drill-Book, but 
with that Entity revealed—as an interesting (and quite naturally 
extremely irritated) individual. 

A certain flavour of personality in this discussion is, unhappily, quite 
unavoidable. I alleged—it may be a little vehemently—that those who 
were concerned in the production of the War Office Cyclist Drill Book, 
had neither “ the imagination nor the intelligence necessary for their task.” 
And Lt.-Col. Balfour now avows himself the principal author of that work. 
I trust, however, that it will be possible to tcuch the unavoidable essential of 
this question without further unreasonable offence, and to distinguish 
between Lt.-Col. Balfour’s very considerable exertions and very high and 
patriotic views on the one hand, and his capacity for creative organisation 
on the other. 

Before coming to the more serious matter of this dispute, I must point 
out that Lt.-Col. Balfour scores almost his solitary effective point against 
me by means of a docked quotation. This is a controversial expedient of 
doubtful value. I objected that a sleeping sack, and “ perhaps a blanket,” 
would be better than the heavy overcoat which is included in the 
regulation equipment. Lt.-Col. Balfour rather boldly omits my “ per- 
haps a blanket,” and points out what a very bad time an outpost of 
cyclists provided only with sleeping sacks would have ona cold night. He 
makes such excellent use of this solitary opportunity, his suggestion of a 
patrol going their rounds sack-race fashion is so divertingly made, that I 
could find it in my heart, having regard to the annoyance my previous 
article has evidently given him, to wish the point legitimate. But I am 
warned by a cutting from a newspaper recently sent on to me, that it 
will be unwise to let judgment go by default in this, and so I must insist 
that this, the only really effective point Lt.-Col. Balfour has made, is, 
according to all the accepted conventions of controversy, in effect if not in 
intention, a foul. 

Upon most other points at issue, Lt.-Col. Balfour's method is not so 
much to reply to my objections to his drill-book as to mingle with his 
denunciations of me as'an ‘‘arm-chair, ignorant person,” and so forth, the 
most astounding and incredible admissions. Of our two papers in the 
l'ORTNIGHTLY, I must confess that, with all the will in the world, mine 
does very much the least to demonstrate the need of drastic War Office 
reform. Consider this passage : 


“Mr. Wells then proceeds to make a fundamental misstatement, 
anl one which unfortunately vitiates every argument he uses 
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against the War Office, and which also betrays his ignorance of all 
that has been done in the past. He says: ‘The pink book... . 
frankly admits itself an exposition of ‘Cyclist Drill’ as evolved by 
the War Office after the quickening experience of the year 1900’ (the 
italics are mine). It is the third edition of a drill-book written by 
me in 1889. ... The pink book of 1900 differs only from that of 
1897 in some minor points, and in the addition of Appendices A and 
B. The pink book of 1897 only differs from that of 1889 in certain 
simplifications, owing to the elimination of tandems, tricycles, and 
multicycles.” 


In other words, the War Office after the quickening experiences of 1900, 
serenely printed and put forth the twelve-year-old projects, practically 
unmodified, of a man who boasts of forming his conceptions of cycling on 
an old-fashioned ordinary, with a seven-foot wheel, and whose “ practical 
experiments of the movements of cyclists in considerable bodies,” date from 
the days before the diamond frame safety, when the pneumatic tyre had 
still to convince, and the giant, unstable “ordinary ” machine, useless 
across country and incapable of luggage, was indeed as well as in name the 
ordinary machine. 

Lt.-Col, Balfour’s long account of the numerous extensive manceuvres in 
which he has participated since the book was done, simply intensifies my 
case that the War Office has been dull and negligent in the matter toa 
scandalous degree. For if nothing was learnt in these manceuvres the 
conduct of them must have been remarkably bad, and, on the other hand, 
if anything was learnt it ought to have been incorporated in the drill- 
book. 

A second admission destroys, or goes very far towards destroying, 
the fundamental dogma of the War Office that cyclists are infantry. 
Lt.-Col. Balfour begins quite impenitently : ‘“ Now, as the cyclist is a foot 
soldier . . . . he must of necessity know infantry drill.” But he ends: 
“‘T could scarcely ask the Adjutant-General to re-write the Infantry Drill 
because I thought that a simpler one would be more easily adapted to the 
movements of cyclists.” If that is not a complete recognition of my 
startling proposal that cyclists are, after all, neither cavalry nor infantry 
but cyclists, it is, at any rate, a very considerable inkling. 

There is a further passage to the same effect. ‘Does Mr. Wells,” asks 
Lt.-Col. Balfour, “ seriously imagine that, when I am drilling my battalion 
in Wellington Barracks ... I am keeping my cyclists trailing at its 
heels ? On the contrary, they will have ridden miles out of London, and 
will be practising one of the many tactical exercises specially suited to 
their characteristics.” He omits, however, any reference that enables me 
to’ find these special tactical exercises in the drill-book he is defending. It 
is just my case that such exercises do not exist, that they ought to exist,' 
and that they are not likely to exist until the War Office develops quite 
unprecedented inventiveness, And incidentally, we get this stupendous 
admission of cyclists manceuvring on the remote outskirts of London 
while their colonel manceuvres in Wellington Barracks! What possible 


(1) In this connection, Lt.-Col. Balfour says: ‘I gather that Mr. Wells does not 
see the necessity of a drill at all,’’ and belabours me almost as though I was responsible 
for the great ‘‘ Rifle Club’’ project. But that was the Prime Minister, not me; and I 
take no share in these intestine feuds. I specifically insisted that my ideal soldier cyclists 
were to be soldiers (I italicised that), not haphazard levies. Because I assert that this 
drill, for which Lt.-Col. Balfour claims the responsibility, is absurd and useless, 
I no more repudiate ‘‘ drill” than a person would repudiate food by insisting upon 
the low nutritive value of mud pies. 
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good in this practically sessile colonel miles away ? Does he heliograph 
instructions when the sun shines and subside when the weather is dull ? 
Or do they use the telephone system, such as it is, of this unhappy land ? 
Or he is really no good at all, and this metaphorical connection between 
him and these cyclists, just folly and no more # 

Apropos of that great-coat question, Lt.-Col. Balfour lapses still further 
and describes an operation conducted by “ battalions” of cyclists. But 
under the system he is defending, battalions of cyclists are just what is 
impossible. My case was that this system gives us no organised cyclist 
force at all, but a miscellany of odd companies differing in uniform and 
equipment, under different miles-away Colonels, and practically incapable 
of efficient co-operation. Now Lt.-Col. Balfour descends upon my statement 
that these cyclists are inseparately linked to infantry battalions with par- 
ticular vigour. He describes that statement as a “plum.” “1 have,” he says, 
“hopelessly confused peace administration with war organisation,” and he 
makes it clear that this national danger of a War Office, should war break 
upon us and a cyclist force be needed, proposes to draw the men “ from 
the various companies” of the battalions to which they belong—every company 
in the battalion may be depleted—and to despatch these shreds and 
patches of the British Army against a conceivably efficient enemy as a 
cyclist force. This scheme to commit manslaughter might be set working 
to-morrow. And here, at any rate, I will plead guilty to the charge of 
“ignorance.” Lt.-Col. Balfour rails against me. I did not know. I did 
not guess the depths to which the War Office could sink. I jumped to the 
conclusion that the cyclist company was at least a separate company, 
because there are a hundred reasons why it should be so, and none why it 
shall not. But you see! 

Finally, to show “ what results our early efforts to train cyclists can 
produce,” Lt.-Col. Balfour positively prints a letter in which the extreme 
misery of a cyclist outpost cut off from its kit by that “carted baggage ” 
folly, is very vividly described. Although I knew him to be the author 
of this drill-book by the time I reached this passage, I could scarcely 
believe my eyes. But there the thing stands in his paper. And this little 
tale of quite avoidable hardship is just one small example, a hand 
specimen as it were, of the realities this drill-book may bring about. 

By virtue of this harmless-looking little pink pamphlet, unless some 
grievous outrage to Lt.-Col. Balfour’s pride of authorship is speedily done, 
I am convinced that men of my blood and class will be brought to intoler- 
able hardships, to shame and surrender, to useless struggles, and wounds 
and death. 

Faithfully yours, 


H. G. WELLS, 





*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any manuscripts ; 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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